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Various publications, in England as well as in other counmes, iiav« lawiy 
touched, iv no measured terms, on the subject of the numerous losses of ships, and 
the fearful consequent sacrifice of lives and property, which, to a very consider¬ 
able extent, have been justly attributed to the ignorance of Officers and Com- 
tnanders. Some of my readers will no doubt remember, that the attention of 
the Legislature in British North America, was also engaged some years ago on 
the same subject, in order to devise precautionary measures against the dread¬ 
ful evils which were frequently brought to their notice there, in consequence of 
so many shipwrecks, and which were mainly attributed to the inefficiency of Com¬ 
manders. In the Heport of the Committee, lately appointed in London, to inves¬ 
tigate this subject, it is remarkable that negligence and incapacity, combined, on 
the part of Officers and Commanders, are declared to be one of the principal 
causes, to which may be imputed the frequency of the loss of ships. If this is a 
matter of such notoriety in London, or in any other principal port of the United 
Kingdom, to what extent may not such evils exist, in a place like this,—where 
the choice jn making such appointments, is often, if not generally, very limited, 
where no salutary rule for tlie selection of officers obtains and, consequently, 
where ability is not always preferred. 

Although this subject is much overlooked, ii i» nevertheless franght with the 


greatest importance te those who are extensively engaged in the shipping iiiter- 
«at, and concerned in the business of marine insurance in this country; for tbs 
losses are, unfortunatmy, very many, considering the nature of the navigation,* 
and particalarly so, in proportion to the number of ships belonging to, and trad- 
ting between the Indian ports. 


I believe there is no part of,the world, in which there is more indiscriminate 
advancement to the ^mmand of*sbip8 than in India. Mere fortuitous oirmtas- 
etanoes, s^ as death, richness, w otwr casualty, Imd not nnfreqnefitly tiii, e 
peiMh*s ^taming thedommand' t^ a shij^; and alAougb in ifbe 
may be only ^pofimily .assit«i||d>'f|t^;|ini all |ivobidHiity, be will 


.vetainI mM, enquiry as„'t^ ^aernor 


Ilf ktUiKte Slid leagtkiifl, sod tb«i, tbenfon, tbs 
, thsetsme ass ii ttoa ' ri tba-wiedf swaeri 






if »t i{hy time one should stand a£ n candidate for pififerment, in the ship- 
‘ ping r^TCalcutta particularly ; (strange as it may appear.)\ competency is rarely 
tested, in either conferring or confirming an appointment lo the command of u 
ship. The considerations which primarily ought to influence the minds of par« 
ties concerned, are, If considered at all, scarcely viewed as secondary objects. 

I'f prdiessional ability be in the least referred to, it is only in such a manner 
* fts to ensure no certain or satisfactory results ; and this is not a little annoying to 
an intelligent aspirant, considering un^r eveiy view of the case, the responsibi¬ 
lity of a commander’s office, and the qiialiflc-ttiona reqni-^iie to disclnrgc (he 
duties thereof correctly. When we feel persuaded, that scientific attainmenta 
and all the other desirable accompli'^hments of a good education, are not only of 
. consequence, hot absolutely,—I say absolutely necessary, tt the comitiauder of a 
ship, it appears really unaccounia^de that the country service is ^lot free to 
competition like other employments, which the impariial and enlightened views 
fif the timet, have opened to getnus and ability. Commanders themselves are 
^sensible of the carelessness with which preferment is een.erally bestowed ; ami 
instead of the prospect of being advanced in station an.i eiuolumentH, as a re« 
ward for industry and talent, they (officers more particularly,) have uo induce* 
meat to improveiaent, or even to make thumsolves competent in their profession ; 
as t^ey know full well that their proin<.tiuii doe< notde|)end, either upon their 
•profsesionai qualiAoaiions, or scientific attainments. Indeed, paradoxical as it 
may appear, it is difficult to state, what would be the most likely method, 
awder existing circumstsnoes, to further the views of an officer‘employed 
in the Country Service. And the iinceitainty arising, or produced from its 
'.genearal dmd managemeut, has, to my own certain knowledge, been the cause of 
AHUation to several clever young men. 


It is also a striking contrast of circumstances, that in situations of any trust 
ashore, every possible precaution is observed to ensure competent knowledge, 
capacity, and character in the party destined to fill a vacancy, and sometimes 
an examihation or trial is judged requisite, although, probably, there may not be 
a (^qartelr of that responsibility attaci^cd to Uie situation, nfiether we view it in 
regard to professional acquirements or moral conduct, which is inseparable from 
correct and honourable discharge of the duties entrusted to the commander of 
a ship. Notwithstanding the latter is seldom asked a question, as to his capabi- 
fbirtlie sati^abtoiy performance of the d^ies which he feels desirous to 
This will appear more singi^ar still, when we consider that some of 
indispensably reqffisite%r tlie eommandpr of a ship to be pos* 
connected with Ute pumiiUof merchants and ship-owners; 
iif'Ajifcu- (iliie t^oble to w^rtain the .extent of his 

I of life, although ftis knowledge in 
li'^4t^racSticai.geQeral rule to judge b}r«#fdiui 

^>{weteBsioas«f a eaadidatefnr employ* 

hy 'uf qioHe ‘itwdevdnl 
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eiroiitnHtinces ; as ft)| in^tanoe, haw Ioii» he has been in India, and'how he hM 
^b(>c‘n (m|iluyc(J &iiiut)^e came loiiiul tin Cape ot Good IJupc, ai it hia cliaracter* 
a man, and mcrit'«,M a >ailur depended upon lbu!>^questions being anewered to 
*tlie salistat tiuii of the enqnirtr. 

I hdTC thus endeavoured to exhibit, cursorily and slightly, the ndifforence 
with which patronage in the Coiintiy Service is geiieially bestowetj,: out llie moat 
teui irkable feature of tbe whole subject, consists in the fact, that commanders 
i*f ships arc the only class of paid servants in fiidia who^ve-nothihg to feai 
from an enquiry into the manner iii wliiih they perfoim their diitiAs. Uecause 
nn enquiiy is never instituted! And tiny are themselves well*aware ot this 
unbounded reliance o i their super-excellent conduct A persoh in any other 
oiKce, recdtviiig the same amount ot salary, is under continual surveillance , but 
a skippir may commit eviiy species of nregiilarity, exeicise tyranny and injus¬ 
tice towaids those over whom he is placed in autlioiity, he may, in shoit, be quite 
incapible lor the due pcrturinance ot the iiiipoitaut duties ot his situation, and 
involve his einploytrs in the loss of thousands day alter day, by Ins negligence 
and incapacity, VI ithuut the least fear of eVi r being called to account. Indeid 
a coniniandt-r is, as the phias» goes, his own master, and trom the day he assumes 
conmiaiid, he may just do as he pleases, and suit bis own pui poses and iHclinatiuns. 
lie IS menly ex|iected to return into port about a certain tunc, and then Speak 
civilly to his employers, and make known to them whatever ho requires tor the 
Ofxt voyage. 

I have heard it sud, that the liberal principles which generally influence 
parties in tins country, towards their dop< ndents, cause, or rather, admit of dere¬ 
liction ot duty, being sometimes too long and too often overlooked In ordinary 
atfairs, this indulgent disposition, occasionally, may not, tii some tnstancet, be 
improper, especially if directed to woithy objects and commanders may 
have the advantage of it in common with others, lijit the difficulty is to judge of 
purely protessioiial qualihcatiuns of the proper stamp, lying as they do, in a 
manner, heyomt the line of general knowledge, tberelorc, they are never 
referred to nor discuslbd by those who have an undoubted right to know that 
Commanders are possessed of them. Hence to a very great degree, they stand 
^10 no fear of detection, in case of gross ignorance, or ot ever being questioned 
about ability or conduct; and under 'present oircumstriices, it is almost, aye, 
altogether, enveloped in unceil^iiity, whether they acquit themselves well, or 
otherwise; and whether they are qt||alified to discharge with propriety, tbe 
trust reposed in tbeoi, ur the contrary. 0 t 

Here an instance eccurs to mey at which I felt pot a little mdigAanl at the 
time It came to my notice.— -I was lately on board of a ship m the aftd lit 
conversation with one ot the officers, when tbe commander, whom t wMeld to 
eee, esme on board. After the usual salutations, he turned tu theoffioiry illil ii|« h 
very biitTom.like mannen said, «oh didn't 1 diddle the Inhhyn. I fgl llo 
done as nicely as you'd like; what do they know about the ihtHey tjhjf 
humbugs*” This was about the replaciiig of a tof<i«wil 




^ ft 

«oneeit«d was tost by iiiisin&nag«inaiit/and tibout which they wished to a^ar- 
' tain particulars. ^ 

» **f » 4' 

1 would particularly address myself to those gentleman who are so circum* 

. * , . I 

Itanced in the worlc^ as to be possessed of influence or patronage in appointing 
a commander ton ship, and 1 opine they ought to bear in mind, that What they 
' bare at their disposal, is a subject of very great moment, not only to themselves, 
but to the public, and accordingly worthy of their best consideration and atten* 
tion. It is not m^ly because the person who takes upon himself the onerous 
tm^tattached to tl^command of a ship^may be able, about a given time, to take 
bis vessel to, at from, a certain port, without any remarkable circumstance, that 
be should be considered eligible for his situation, (for that is not a very diflS* 
cult performance, if only executed in accordance with present practise ;) but I 
think it should be always cousidered, leaving the interest of the oAners for a 
moment out of the question, how far it is in his power to make those under iiis 
authority j—and his own fellow servants, contented with their situations, or disaf¬ 
fected towards the interest of their employers. And especially how far his own 
genera! character may warrant his being placed in unlimited authority over dif¬ 
ferent characters and dispositions, as well as being empowered to conduct vari¬ 
ous interests. Let us for an instant conceive, the unlimited authority, trust, 
Ond moral responsibility with winch a commander is necessarily invested ; and 
it need not be urged that be ought to be a man of moral integrity as well as 
humane feelings, of Just principles and' gentlemanly character. But it is a 
Curious fact, that a commander of a vessel in this country is, by conventional 
admission, permitted to assume a position which would be considered absurd to 
tallow in any other country, where the relative importance of diflerentemployments 
is duly CQUsidered and established. He is here invested with almost unlimited 


authority in his ship, and whatever his acts may be in his capacity of command¬ 
er, they are less liable to scrutiny, from the supposition that the fact of his being 
inverted with such important responsibilities, is a satisfactory guarantee of his 
being incapable of abusing the coiilideiice placed in him. And on the same 
inrinciple be is considered quite competent for his situation, although he may 
bave obteined it by a mere matter of chance. But although Ibis is all the exa- 
'niaatioii and enquiry into his conduct, yet it scarcely requires to be Considered, 


to admit that neglect and injustice of every description are often the consequent 
of this indifference to a point of the deRpest<|poncera to the owners, as well an 
|||^^^iuiest oly^t on board. ,p ® , , ' , . 

^ it Bbcii«4d be ^rne in mind, that thera 


nitoatioa la Wbicb j ael&oontrd, cultivated understanding, aa4 







If. 5irti>,bv'bis5 iJiL'.a. 


Mrt ^ capacity, resulting from edu< 

trqly requirtte t<>!t>e cmubiniHl. But I am sorry 




to be met with in the commanden of 



for esampfo, the^^nt <«a ci»nro«n<iert jron m«er, 
eriadivhiiiiplswke I^mia^tkiir lirshhood by tsperiorNy ef irturmeg 


, ^ In laj remark* oottha Country SarviSe, kowerer, t beg to be understood, s» 

'epeaking of officers and commanders generally; for although 1 feel it incnmbent 
Upon me, in the posidfn which 1 take upon myself assume, to represent their 
l^rofessioual character as being very inefficient as a body, notwithstanding, as 1 
observed before, the tacit admission, or probably the unquestioned justice of 
their pretensions, yet I admit that there are among them several ramarl^blo 
exceptions, individuals of respectable abilities,—men who have flevoted most 
faithful services, industry and perseverance to the advantages of their employers, 
file splendid performances of Clifton, Henderson and Wallaee, for instance, (as 
well as several others^ form an interesting page in the annals of navigation, hot 
only in running between this place and. China in such extraordinary short 
periods, as would be considered incredible some years ago, but beating against 
the monsoons in the China sea, which was always before considered iropractica* 
ble, 1 believe, even, by the Honorable Company’s splendid merchantmen. It 
is truethat the individnals whom I have just mentioned, had many desirable ad¬ 
vantages. In the first place, the vessels they respectivelycomnianded, were built 
expressly for the opium trade, and were not inferior, I may say that they were 
in reality superior, to any class or description of merchant ships in ths world, of 
their own burthen; Art and experience combined, rendered them perfectly qualified 
as first rate sailers and sea-bdats. And, again, the profitable business in 
which they were engaged, afforded to the utmost wishes of their respective com¬ 
manders. every thing with respect to equipment, that could possibly be desired 
to enable them to face any weather. And as some of the proprietors or partnera, 
in the traffic, were rich Natives, whose disposition it was, as long as it conti¬ 
nued a matter of gain, never to scruple to contribute liberally to its efficiency; 
and from the spirit of competition which prevailed among the parties concerned 
in the trade, the commanders alluded to, had every encouragement; and it 
was their interest, on account of the liberal emoluments they enjoyed, to per¬ 
severe for the furtherance of the general weal. I allude not to the present 
position of this subject, but the state of the trade a few years past. Although 
1 have especially mentioned those commanders, yet, 1 doubt not, that others 
could be obtained to silt the purpose as well as they. But bow can this be 
ascertained ? All that comes to notice, is simply, that such a vessel ran the 

distance in a certain time. 

a 


W» do not trouble ourselras wVb any exasaination of log-books, nor 
with ascertaining the commandl^’a profesaional abilities with reference to the 
courae he adopted, under the peculiar aireumstances of ** wind and weather.^ 
These eonsideratioas aigs unheedM, to tte mpaifeat prejudkie^of the most im¬ 


portant iaterasts of shippms, owimi, jmd cTea ^ commanders themselvee* 

The mercantile ahippit^i of Urn pbrt^ Calcutta bee latterly ^ 

ueryaieterasting postrion. It conaista at the present morawet of 

«r eagwity^ l*r of eourte «o do** a ii«RiBa«dor,-«aod‘ ewttpanr tto 
Imowl^ge of oao cisH with tfaai of iheotlisr, aad them am tw* cbsacw lo osilii j^lHt ^ 

oN*ofthoMiiNiiijii«al«peMwittIof mom fcsowlodg* thfo iho Mm eomaimijil^' 

mMcert oonooetod wHh tko profMoaef dm (samr/ ftoir oAoO’hofo I koardiiai 
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Mt-foiiig agsregAte regMterad tonnage'of which, amounts, to , 

about 8t,T0S tons, tlm property of gentlemen, (of course) residing in Calcutta,*' 
They are all officered by Europeans, or British subjects; a£d insured by the CaK 
cUtta mercbanta, at the enormous sum of about Rs.40,00,000. This is the amount 
of insurance etfccted on the ships alone; but what risk may be at stake on 
ahipsmnd cargo together, at any given time, I have not been able to find any , 
data by Whicfi to calculate the amount. Each of the prinetpal agency houses 
has the management of a marine insiirance office; and almost every individual 
■:jDf the mercantile body has an Interest in all, or nearly all the insurance societies; 
cOnsetfUeatly Jthe insurers or share-holders are not so nunieruus as might 
be supposed, as they are, 1 believe, with very few exceptions, composed of the 
ntercaittile eommanity. It Is, therefore, very evident that the insurance societies 
have it peculiarly in their province to establish regulations, with a viAv to general 
dr reciprocal benefits, which, (we have reason to think) might be no less desirable 
on other accounts, than advantageous in the management of the Shipping inter¬ 
ests, if duly brought to practice. But with the solitary exception of the general 
board of survey, not one rule, that I am aware of, exists to this intent. No doubt 
this is owing to the want of sufficient knowledge of existing irregularities. 


It may, perhaps, be said, (because the subject, as far as 1 can learn, has 
never been with due impartiality considered,) that the Country Service have always 
discharged their engagements to the general satisfaction of employers and others 
concerned; and that if it remain in as competent a state, as that in \vhicb it has 
hitherto been, innovation is unnecessary. To this hypothesis, however, 1 beg 
leave especially to remark ; that 1 feel confident, there is not an intelligent indi¬ 
vidual, (out of thesem'ce) that ever possessed an opportunity of examining the 
question, and sufficiently capable of judging its merits, could ever draw such a 
conclusion. Nay more, few there are, who have given this subject due coosider- 
ation, that will say, ten or twelve years at sea is, (without other qualifications) 
sufficient to enable a man to perform the momentous duties required of a comman¬ 
der, and ascertain latitude and longitude independent of the aid of other acquire¬ 
ments, besides having been at sea, for so many years, (a cir|fimstance to which sail¬ 
ors themselves, indeed, attach great Importance.) And there are as few who have baj 
much intercourse with commanders, especially in Calcutta, that have not remark¬ 


ed their extreme ignorance, and even regretted to see such uncultivated me#, 
|>lkceid Insitttaliohs, in which general and scieuMc knowledge are most desirable, 
indispensably requisite. ^ ** 

. . awthw^ who have treated ofi tbe science of navigation, generally 

nri of a -portion at sea, and her course 

thfi ^alliterative piirase iib 
^ " of'' iai&udet lonyitutk, lead,' 'and hok- 

natigator ate significantly hxjitess- 
a fors-mast-manV pq^t- to 
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jiAnd'well grounded knowledge in science: elae wbv is noi-any nui before ttw 
'’Viast, provided he be steady and trnst'Wortbyf suited for the eituatioa of a com*’ 
inaader. What inelaniholy contradictions to diis idea, come often to our notice, 
deduced from the coasequences of want of due precaiitioii in bestowing cons* 
mauds 


Little or no improvement has been made in navigation since thS beginning of 
, the present century, if we except a few discoveries in hydrograjihy, end some 
improvements in chronometers. But, although these may .render^ important^ 
services to the navigator, they are neither part nor parcel of his profession ;* tor 
a sunken rock or shoal may be discovered by mere accident, and consequently, 
such dUcovery is unaided by the assistance of practical sciene. It will hence be 
understood,^hat every one who offers bimself as a candidate for the command of 
a ship, has, at least, an opportunity of making himself thoroughly master of every 
thing siseful in the different branches of navigation; because, there is scarcely any 
thing new in it, (which he can be expected to practice, 1 or with which he^iias 
not had, an opportunity of making bimself perfectly acquainted ; as we suppose 
him provided with good charts. And be it considered, that it is with the (ad¬ 
mitted, and sometimes declared,) understanding of perfect proficiency, or rather 
of his perfect knowledge of his profession, that every commander takes charge 
of his ship. If it be not, let us suppose a person offering his services for the 
command of a ship, and in answer to the general question of, ** do you consider 
yourself competent ?" had the candour to say that he bad been fifteen years 
et sea,, and could rig and handle a ship as well as any man; but that he 
could not ascertain the latitude, unless he saw the sun at noon, or at its meri¬ 


dian altitude; and that he knew nothing of finding the latitude by “ double 
altitudes,” nor by the moon, nor by a star, nor planet. ** In short,” says he, ** if a 
cloud or shower obscures the sun at 12 o’clock, then my knowledge of the lati¬ 
tude for that day is lost. And, although 1 can v^rk the chronometer, 1 am not 
able to ascertain the longitude by the lunar method because the theory is too 
difficult, and based upon too complicated a principle for me to comprehend ” Let 
us suppose atl this, ami further tiiat he never calculated the ship’s position by 
accountor dead-Teckoning. io consequence of its taking up too much time, as he 
always pre^rred being entirely disengaged, with the exception of lodiking at what 
was going on, andsmoakinga cfaedmt, (hr drinking a glass of grog, ocearionally. 
What bo[te could this man have^ obtitinthe object of his desire. Instead of 
success, ludeed, 'he would meet Wltik ridfCiile and contempt. Now, although he 


would thus be candid enott|^ lb: 


ledge oT navigation to mere no¬ 


thing, he would be, uji^ fite the ybrir- 


name mefiioilt of asdnaallfiog 
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that he aoarcely knowa any mora of theta tcieneet, than ha doat^ (of'th^i., 
imaginary ones) of astrology, or alehymy. But it it| needles* to look for 
•cientific acquirements, amongst a class of men, not one in ten of whom could 
•▼er see any merit in making himself acquainted with bis own mother langnage ; 
although sufficiently aware of the advantages of being, ** able to read and write,” 
.welK * ^ 

There is perhaps nothing so much calculated to excite contempt toward a 
man, as a profff of his being unqualified for the employment or occupation hefeU' 
^*4»«s. The truthof'this remark will be perhaps elucidated by relating the following 
circumstancesf One of the most dashing ships that belongs to Calcutta, touched, 
on a late occasion,at one of the ports to the eastward, where a parcel was sent on 
board for a house of busiuess in Calcutta. There being no bills Of lading at 
hand, the first mate supplied the shipper with a receipt for the parcel^ and as this 
document has been shown to me, 1 take the liberty to transcribe it ;->It is as foU 
lodi:—Reseaved on bord Uie ship «■■■ —■ » oen pasel derecked for Galcut •” 


Chief Officer. 


What struck me us most remarkable in this paper, was the mate’s mispelling 
the name of the ship, although it was on her stern, and as he generally wrote the 
log himself, which invariably bears the ships’ name on the top of the page re* 
cording the day’s performance. The receipt was written in that clumsy unconnect* 
ed scrawl which always bespeaks the ignorant and illiterate writer. However, on 
bis return to Calcutta after the next voyage, this man was preferred to the 
command of a ship, on board of which 1 had occasion to call on him, and found 
him an active bustling fellow. He was decently clad, and spoke the country Ian* 
guage after his way, loquaciously. He had his ship in good order, and seemed to 
understand bis business well. He was an established Country Captain, and 
would appear to a Frenchman, • Hardi comme tut cog mr son fumier,** and “ Four* 
rtr achaquetrouune chevilUt.** Indeed, yon would not have hnd a fault with 
him, save a slip slop usage of the Rnglish language, such as, ** I leaves,” they 
was,” ** more quickest,” and most comfortabler.” H^was recommended for 
his new sitnation by a commander of similar capacity to himself, as, a steady 
clever sailor ; and he seemed, unquestionably, of opinion, that he htd to thank. 


his own merits alone, for his preferment^ although be it notified, he could neithCir 
•peak, read, nor write, and he is equally as cmtomptible a navigator. If ever* 
th^epi, there he is, talking about his^ inter^He with Civitianar, and other 
^embera of society. Be if no^^e ohl|! hae of his stamp preferred 

easfjij at^.is'U. hMii|iih«t tlfir fortune that block- 

;po«it!m«d of ability and merit, 
that if tiiey have a, 

„ behalf of one of titeir own caife {— 

iadividuaWy, “ I mot ha bin aceMard 
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adludsd to^ is one of the inducemmilf wliteb 



• AS a solit<iiy exeeptioo to tlie goneral oflioK'iicy of tho Country Soivice, t shall 
^'^lopt'oil to dffiioustra^ the conectnoss of n»y remarks by staling a few iiistaiicoa • 
dl'IIregularity uoininffted by commanders, of which, I have been either uii eye 
tvitness myself, or of which i have been very credibly informed. In proiwMilsj 
however, to submit my observations to the notice and scrutiny of others, it occiii- 
ed to me, that it wou'd not be amiss to introduce such practical rubs la cxplina- 
tion of the subjects under consideration, as might be deemed proper*and desiiablo 
• to rendir them more evident as instances of incapacity, neglect, oi otherwise. 

A Calcutta ship, sailed lately fiom China, in the middle* of thft soulhwe^ j 
monsoon, and pioceoded down to the straits of Malacca, on the epurso generally 
udo|)ted at that season ; but about half way, the Captain shaped Ids course west¬ 
ward, and within 24 lioais of liis directing the ship towards that point, the high 
land of Cochin China was ob3er<’ed a head. The ship came close to the land 
near Cape Pagoda, where she met with a cairn which lasted for a week, doling 
whicli time the Captain was reported dangerously ill. A day or two after coming 
into this calm, one of the oifici>i.s tovrk a set of altitudes, in order to ascertain tho 
correctness of the clironometer, as the ship was near a sboic, the longitude of wliicli 
was pretty well known, and the timekeeper was found to correspond, as well as 
could be expected. No one was admitted to the Captain’s cabin but tho Chief- 
male, who, notwithstanding the cunfulence reposed in him by his commander, did 
not fail to publisli, that the skipper was “ dead drrittft.” Some one, however, (foe 
there were passengers on board) who felt an interest in asceitainiiig tlic real causa 
of this bungling business, iouad upon enquiry of the Captain iiimsclf, when he rcco- 
vcicd, and his belter hunioui was rostoied, that it was occasioned by a supposeil 
alteration in the rate of the chioiiometer. It would be an insult to an iiitelligcnt 
man, to iiiroiiu him that the o/ time, is an clement applied to find the 

longitude by ciirononieters; and that it is an ever varying quantity, sometimes 
added to, and sometimes subtracted Iroflif, the apparent time, in order toascoitaiii 
tho mean-time. It was inattention to this precept (caused by ignuiaiice and want 
of scieutilic knowledge,) that led the Captain to try to pick up his lo»t loiigitudo 
on the coast of Cocliii\|Cbitia. To many, this affair migiit probably appear vciy 
simple, and that if the commander could not, otherwise, realize his knowledge of 
the longiturlc, he was quite light in adopting the mostceitain plain of ascertaining 
it, fint, did he not lose it by iguomnee^aud absolute incapacity 1 ludcpendant of 
this ship's having had a good^eal of specie and bullion on board, which 
vyere anxiously looked for liw idtp market, she lost a week at an ex¬ 
penditure, to tho owners, of a very tfl^j^iderablo sum in wages and provisions, 
besides wear and teart and that too »t a time when freight wis in great demand. 
She lost this week elsodn a very nn^avnurable situationf—-in the worst poinblo 
aeason,— in OhoH on a loe shore in the bei||^t of the monsoon* on a oont|t y#y in-^ 
ditfilmntly Known 

dSvory) one almost knows, that a chroBomoier is an instrumeiit used on 
hoard of ship (o assist the'fiavigator; but in what manner thin if efiectod, is not* 
pethelim, sd giaerafly onderlitood. Tkh principle, iicrvorthetans, is a simple one, 
hml U meirely fohaded njptm knowing the time «t two given pta^^os, in thw|amo 



tbo Beoessily of bein^ eoofi<iefltly a^aro of tfaa rate of a cbro* > 
Bometer,, (ityit is» the qaantity it gaina or losea in a given tiyne) which will enable, 
a pai^a to tell exact time at the place from which he diparted. For instance, 
rappose a comiaahdar proceeding eastward from London, were at sea 90 days, 
and had a chronometer that gained five seconds per day, but it corresponded 
precifialy with Greenwich time when he sailed^ The quantity gained in this 
period would W 450 seconds, or 7’ 30", which substracted from the time indicat¬ 
ed by the watc];, (the portion of a day, and respect to longitude being considered,,) ' 
vWould show tile true time at Greenwich. All tiiat is reqnired, then, to ascertain 
the longitude l^y chronometer, is to know the time at the ship; and the method 
of doing this, i«, what is called, '* working the dironometer,” among sailors. 
The problem is a simple case in sphirics, —three sides of a triangle we given to 
find an angle, the measurement of which is equivalent to the distance’between the 
meridian which the sun is on at the time of observation, and the meridian of the 
place of observation. In other words, it is the distance 4n time to apparent noon, 
or the meridian of the place, which is generally called the ** hour angle.”* 

As chrpnometers, generally speaking, are the means of ascertaining the 
IpR^tude by merchant Tessels^ 1 trust that, according to the plan that T have 
purposed, it will not be considered out of place, my giving an expianatiqn, of the 
theory and utility of time-keepers, with the view of exhibiting their practical ser¬ 
vice, and showing how far a commander is justified in depending oh that method 
•olely for ascertaining his longitude. 


" Let it be, therefore, supposed, that.a ship saileil from London on the Isl 
J^iSptemher last, (1637,)bound to. Calcutta; having a chronometer^ which, on 
'Unit day, indicated, 1 min. 15 sec. slow of meantime at Greenwich, and its daily 
rate 4 seconds per day losing. In the Bay of Bengal, on the )4tli January, the 
commander thinking that he was approacl^g the Pilot ground, in the forenoon, 
.observed the altHiide of the sun to be 23^ 22' 15", when the chronometer showed 
2 hours and 35 minutes. The^solution follows, and any one possessing logaritb- 
mte tables Of trigonometrical quantities, will at once observe bow mmple it is. 
There aye only five logarithmical qiiantities used, and onf of them, the last, is 


<; i^^atandard in this method. It is impossible to, Conceive what importance- is at- 
^facbed to thi» trihtfi|; prqhljeni'hy sailors^ |t is ajt once, the m plm ^ltra and 

ni^igationi and a can. pick Oattho^f!#!|r,l^;a-* 
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Tb« (Bdwmander on 6ndl*mg liimsolf rostiirai'd of the Pilot ground by^ tfic 
residt uf the preceding problem, shaped his course wratwarcp; and in the course 
ofjtvro or throe hours, he reqWsted the officer on deck to give a cost of the lead; 

* ; and the officer immediately reported to him that be obtained soundings in seven- 

teen fathoms. The course was N. W. and presently land was observed ahead. 
The commander stood off again to the eastward, and by the moudian altitude of 
the sun bo discovered that he was a few miles northward of Point Palmytas, 
and the west edast perfcotly discernible. 

c « 

An iiistunpc similar to the foregoing, had absolutely occurred last season ; 
and had the commander taken the altitude in the aftetuoon instead ^f tlie foie- 
noon, to asceitain his longitude, night coming on, and soundingii notstakeii, thr 
ship must inevitably have run on the beach. The consequence would, in all 
probability, have lod to the loss of lives, and the certain lo-.s of a considerablo 
amount of propetty. I have introduced the foregoing problem to demonstiatu 
the fallacy, if nut the folly, of placing reliance on a chronometer after a lung 
■voyage. I*have very good reason to be certain, that not one commander out of 
twenty who comes to the S.iudheads, especially from Euiope or America, can 
realise the longitude fully to his own satisfaction, or expectation, if be nieicly 
depends on his chronoinetoi; but as latitude and soundings are most impoitant 
auxiliaries to enable him to ascertain his position, if he have good charts, an 
error in the longitude is sometimes not of much consequence. lloVevei, it is 
Seldom known, with a sufficient degree of accuracy, to enable him to come, at 
once, to the pilot station ; if he has not adopted other methods, besides the use of 
bis time'keepOB for ascertaining it. I am the more paitioular regaiding chiono- 
meters as 1 have had ample experience to enable me to Ibtm an opinion on the 
subject correctly. On recovering from serious illitess and affiiction about thiee 
years ago, the first employment 1 could obtain, was to assist one of the princi¬ 
pal Buropean watch-makers here to rate ebronomoters, of which ho had by far 
the greater number In the port eutrusted to him, During the four or five months 
! that I was with him, I believe that I have supplied mordi than a hundred cer- 
' tificates for chronometers which I rated. Tile Utter part of the period was iti 
; the height of the shipping soasoa ; and I am certain that as good time-keepers 
‘ eVef came to the Uooghly, passed under Suy i^erlntendance. Hevertheless, K 
I that 1 never saw a chrohanteier diiri|ii||Piat engagement wlicse rate was 

J iKe'iihWSifpr days o<)iluliecutiv#l||f| iwr db I betleVe, that ever anyone 
' gcwrally enlertam with respect to 

if well rated, are cer- 

! tf^lf of gr^fti hljirtain t|i^'|tdl|llude on voyages, such as going across 

* the Adafflljc to *^"'*®*‘ ** 

0 tU|||lnb Eura^«MlihlliehldisUy% Kct what they are especially adapted 

^ harry an thrtongltliidh from that ascertained ,b y a lunar observaEon to 

pother, as the moon cannoi W always $pa. This is* the extent of their use in 

* ’iho Royal N^vy} and the samf iimlM *o»0 obtained, also, in the Honorable 
Company’s scnvico. Wheh it is oohsldoired that a difference of four seconds 



■\an ftlfttost ini^KsetrtlHfc S{ia;c 0 dif |time) proiiuaea $tt4i^rbr of a milo in longitude, 
anti the variation of 4^ a timu^koeper is sltl|oct to on board ship, be also 
token irt view, it will unquestionably be allowed timt no commander ought to 
(ioppiid on it. solely fur longitude, unfess he be unlit to ascirtaiii it by the me¬ 
thods which are entitled to greater confidence.* f , ^ 

• 

But it happens very often, and especially in this country, in s.ailing along 
* asQoast, that to hnow the latitude is of much greater importifnce than the 
loiigitiide, 1 am acquainted with an instoiice of this nature, in *which 
iiudliciency of a commander was strikingly exhibited. ■ In the inofith of August 
a sliip, looking for a pilot vessel, arrived, »s the commander eafiected, in the 
vicinity of Point Palmyras: but as the %Yaather was very hazy, the light, (from 
the Light House,) was not visible at night: although the coast was plainly seen 
at intervals during the day. The wind was from the iiortiiward and eastward; 
blowing fresh with heavy squalls and showers in quick succession. The meridi¬ 
an altitude of the sun could not be observed for six days; on account of the 
prevailing raius; consequently the latitude was unknown, as the commander, it 
would appear, knew no other method of ascertaining it, than by seeing the sun 
at noon. During those days he was extremely disquieted in his mind, and his 
conduct to those under him was exceedingly harsh and disagreeable. JSTobody 
could d(5 right, and therefore every fault, whether real or imaginary, was thrown 
oil his officers and men. Now, although those showers came on quickly, and it 
so happened that they obscnredthe sun at 12 o’clock every day during this week, 
yet the sun shone brightly at other times of the day; and had the commander been 
sufficieutly acquainted with the rules and problems provided in the science of 
navigation, ^ meet such emergencies, he couhl easily have ascertained bis lati¬ 
tude by taking altitudes, of the sun at other convenient times, an d in this instance 
he had sufficient opportunities of sq doing. I have just said that the Captain 
laboured under intense anxiety, in beating up with Very bad weather, in an un¬ 
known position, sometime^ in .seven.>.eometim,es in thirty-seven fathoms, till at 
length he discovered) tltai iie> Was |o Baiasore.Bay.f He had then to work 



of the cooduct of tioniffiiftoders, simply 
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^ bnck agftin, (as ihe wind vaered round to the southward,) and after playm^r, 
*• 1 llind-man ’9 Jivff** for ten days, on the eleventh he ij^^ked up a pilot 6&- 
I^uiut Palmyras. 

« 

Those who are well acquainted with the science of navigation, and its com- 
poneht paAst^will certainly consider it more than inexcusable on the part of a 
commander to be ignorant of bis latitude, because be cannot obtain the altitude 
of the sun at neon. But although there are many inethudi to wiiich an intelli- 
‘^r^t indivviual cab have recourse in ascertain his latitude at sea, I beg leave to 
offer a few remarks, especially, on the interesting method of finding it by double 
altitudes: and to obseive that the times suited to take the oJtitudes of the sun 
for the solution of thii very noeful problem, are almost unlimited. A»d yet, how 
often do we see it unhesitatingly decloied in reports of shipwreokk and other 
disasters at sea, that on account of being unable to take the meridian altitude 
of the sun, ill consequence of stormy or cloudy weather, the latitude was not 
known, just as if it were itn[>osdble to know it otherwise I Dreadful igno¬ 
rance ! , 

But before T proceed to introduce an example of ascertaining the latitude liy 
double altitudes, t shall take the liberty to qit >to a few remarks on the subject, 
from Keith’s Trigonometry. “ The rule now chiefly used, and which i* printed 
in almost every treatise on navigation, the requisite tables. Sec., was first given 
by Mr. Douwes, examiner of the Marine Cadets at Amsterdam. Tiio<e rules and 
tables adapted to it were first published in England by Mr. Harrison, in the 
year 1759, but without any account of the construction of the tables. In the 
year 1760, theT learned Doctor Pemberton gave a very circumstantial account 
of the construction of the tables, and the reason of the process; showed the 
nature and limits of the approximation and estimated the errors which may arise 
from the several circumstances which occur in it.” Vide Phil. Trans. 1760. 


From the preceding quotation, it will be ojiserved, that this method of finding 
the latitude is subject to error ; but Dr. Pemberton dislinciiy states, that it is con¬ 
fined within such limits, if proper attention he observed to the rule, tl|at the pro¬ 


blem is of the very utmost importance to the navigator; and it needs only to bqu 
fairly considered to admit the fact. Suppose kship is approaching tbs land in 
mufll a cloudy day, that the sun iU only seen at^tervals, and that it b probable 
lie wSU no^ be observed at noon. The ^ommander, under such‘ oirenmetnnees, 
should take an altitude every time that he can obtain it oerrecfly from 8 o*olock 
till nooa; and tl ita h« ^ot suecesefhl in getting one netq; the meridian, he should 
endeavour to 8* soon as possihls after the sun pastes, which we will 

fifunl be hae ohtallhi^l^ln tliat ease it is a matter of no consequence, whether he 
eau get th&^dian^^lMe or not. 

JtSttvj 14j& tfiSS, in latitude by eooouai 33o 32*” north, at 9h. 30m. 40s. ta 
tilie forenoon the true altitude of the 'Sua's oentre was, 3ie 27', and at llh. 32iiii 
was 4SP f reqotred the latitude of the place, 
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9 30 40 310*27' 

*11 33 15 4,»o 7' 

3) -2 1 35 


1 0 47 half elapsed time.. 

1 37 54 middle lime 

37 7 time from noon .., 

Natural nuofber.. 1135., 

Nat. sine of greater Alt. 70863 


Nat. Sinea. Laieby Acot. 

52175 220 33 ^ Sec. 03,110 

70855 Decl. 2lo 32' • * Sec. 03,093 

— .. . Log ratio • 0,04,543 

18680 diff. lo|. 4,27.140 

. 1^. 0,68,151 

.lo|}.. 4,91. 

. log. rising 3,11,679 

log. I alio 0,06,542 

. log. 3,06,137 


41<* 0 0:= 71980 Nat. cosine ot merid. zenith distance. 

31 22 30 Dirliiiation. 

220 37' 30'' Noi til latitude. 


Latitude by Meridian Altitii le 


Observed Altitude of the sun’s lower limb. 45<^ 6o' 0 

Semi diameter. 16 16 

46 6 16 

Refraction..... 55 

46 5 21 

90 - 

43 54 39 


Sun’s declination corrected for longitude and time,. .f.. 21 33 30 

1.4ititude of Park Street, Calcutta,.... 22° 32' 9" 

1 look the altitndeJ^ in the corner of the plain at the bottom of Paik street 
and the flagstaff in the Fort, boro nearly N. N. W. consequently ray position was 
to the Boiithward of it. 1 am eonfldent ot the correctness of my latitude by the 
meridian altitnde, ^nd it agrees wtHl with the latitude of Calcutta according to 
the generality of approyed maps md charts; as it is, 1 believe, inserted from the 
site of the Old Port, which they placed in about 22° 34'or, which is now the 
same thing, from the paj^Uel of the CoAditt House, St. Andreyr’s Church, and 
BOW Bazar. It will bo seen that thOiro is a differenoe of about five miles between 
the latitudo fonnd by meridian altit»de%nd that which I made out by double alU- 
tndCi. Now (m chjeci at Ifcis 4i*tcnoe at lea, wculd be considered so near, that it 
ifveuldhe 4c<)iare| lb nauBoal phiaseology* ^•md$rihe iow#," or, '‘wiwler tAe 
as thecaie might Im. The dUferattce I impute to the iocorrectaeai of my time* 
keeper, as f |iii4 miiy « aomhi^ pooM match. 

a them althai^ irs mtwklsd whh famtia*. ,* 











. A / ia tlw account, aUiided to In the prccediiig quotation, 

.i^d^if,iiIi« ftttteB at whiclitlie altitudes aire taken, oe properly* knovvn and tlio rules 
tiie, problem correctly observed, the result is never more than five miles in 
ierror, (if the true latitude.) And this limit is quite suthcient fur the navigator/ 
generally speaking. In ascertaining the latitude by this method, it is desirable 
that in one of/he allitodes, ths sun should not be far from the meridian; but the 
two altitudes may betaken both, either in the forenoon or in the afternoon; or 
one of them iiAhe forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. 

V 

This rulej[ias been considered so useful, that in most of the treatises on navi¬ 
gation, there afc no less tlian live or six different metiiods of solving it ; which are 
the same, with working the chronometer. And if but one altitude be j)hserved of 
the sun, when near the meridian the latitude can be approximated by nearly the 
same methodfor the object of this method of working the problem is to got u 
natural number to be added to the natural sine of the greater altitude, yvliieii 
makes it equivalent to the suns zinilh distance ; and that can be obtained by only 
taking one altitude. An example follows. 

The same dav as before ; at 11 hour, 47 minutes, 55 seconds, the altitude of 
the. sun was 45^ 21', required the latitude. 

Observed altitude,. 45**21' 

Index error 4-. 2 30 11 37 5.5 


Semi diameter, 


45<* 

21' 



2 

30 

45" 

23' 

30 t 


16 

16 

45 

39 

46 



57 

45 

39 



Itefraction, 


Time from noon 22 min. 5 sec...Rising 2,C(i,6']0 

by aieot. 22 deg. 32 tnin. .. Co-sine 9,96,551 

Declination, 21 „ 22 ,, Co-sine 9.96,903 

Nat number 399 log....... 2,50,099 

Alt. 46° 39' Nat. since 71,509 ^ ' g 

. . 71,907 Nat. 9pVi«e , .>.w...44 I Mer. | dist 

; JleiplWXn,2^ 22 30 ■ 

ftv' iv ' ■ 1 > 
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with a time keeper for which he paid Rs. 350, and which he got nicely rated hy 
some new chrununicter maker, recently cstahlislicd in business; who gave it a rate* 
tor him of not less tlliu 16 seconds per day. Well, after ascertaining the latitude 
• and longitude of every ware in the Indian ocean, with this capital instrument, the 
skipper thought that there was no Mauritius at all; as ho could not find any lor 
the life of him. However, one dav on which tlie chronometer informed him, that he 
was near the East coast of Africa, and consequently shaping his course towards 
Calcutta again, lie hailed a sliip that left tlic Pilot 33 days after lyinself, and this 
tfliip luckily told him whereabouts the Mauritius was moored. / 

1 have stated this fact in nearly the same words, in which I heard it related liy 
the commander, that showed the other the rortd to the Mauritius. Audthis gross inct- 
ficiency woijld most prohahly he attributed to a defective mast or yard ; but out 
of regard tft those who arc faitliful to the trust committed to them in the Country 
Service, T shall avoid staling my sentiments relative to the contrivances and 
fabrications which would likely be resorted to in support of this excuse. 

In the present state of the Country Service, it is scarcely possible for any one 
individual to know all the irregularities that occur in it; but to any one who is 
conversant with the subject, and acquainted with some of the parties engaged in the 
service, with a taste for discussing nautical matters; it is impossible but that he 
will frequently hear of such instances of impropriety as I have already related; 
because sailors have a peculiar propensity to enlighten each other iu a knowledge 
of such blunders in navigation or seaiiiansiiip, as may come to their immediate 
observations. I do not know any department of the Country Service now, in which 
irregularity in some shape or other does not exist. It is under no control or pro¬ 
tection, and yet it is called the “ Country Service,” as if important privileges 
were conferred on those who engage in it. I am not aware whether it was 
from a knowledge or conception of its capabilities to render desirable 
advantages to its members, or merely from i's isolated condition that It is distin¬ 
guished by this apptdlation, but I am very certain, that if it were subjected to a few 
salutary regulations ; beuetits would result, wbicii all concerned might view with 
much satisfaction. % 

I 

1 have repeatedly observed, that the olTicers employed in the Country ship¬ 
ping, have latterly obtained an extraordinary taste for rigffing, and vying with 
each other in the appearance of thjtr ships, mingled with an ill considered com¬ 
petition on what they think, practfj^al seamanship. I lielieve, this desire to con¬ 
sider a ship neatly rigged ; or, as they inapplicably call it, in good order, (and of 
coarse a fine sailer,) took its origin frolh the repute which the opium clippers 
established for themselves. Every chief mate, therefore, who can contrive to get 
a skysail yard across, wodders, why lis vessel does not get a thousand chests to 
carry to Lintin ; as he considers her, after bis own labour, inferior to none r^and, < 
indeed, he declares, that although she has not had a fair trial since be Joined her, 
she pan run ten knots on a Bowline,” never thinking that his expression is a 
most vague one, but because be heard other sailors making use of it, Im feels quite 
happy in haying an opportunity to do {the saiiue. Rut a spirit of ^t^atien 
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by no means, ioLc condemncij, yet is it necessary that it should be limited with¬ 
in the bountls of prudence ; and when we observe experiments made in rigging, i 
which arc unwarranted by the best usage, we siiould like to^e convinced of tlie 
probability of any dertiirahlc advantage whatever, resuliing lro/n tlie alterations 
introduced. It is a serious .subject, and serious consequences iiave followed, disre¬ 
gard lo its establi.shcd pi inciples in///cs eoun/ry. Kveti tlnisc whom [ have known 
to carry this competition to a ridiculous extent, f have liea»d acquiescing in the 
fact, that, altiiovgh a certain rnctliod of rigging miglit possibly be beneficial to one 
^sh iP; (n»d tlyn, per'liaps, under extraordinary circumstances,) it miaht be produc¬ 
tive of detrimeni and injury to another. 

Let us come to facts. A Calcutta .ship lately got a now sot of standing rig¬ 
ging, stays, shrouds, &o. The management of which was wholly left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the cliicf mate ; who seemingly tiiought, this opportunity afforded him 
a desirahle field for improvement in the art of rigging. lie ao,cordiiigly gnve the 
ship a double forc.story; the middle of the rope went under the bowspirit, and 
the two ends with an eye spliced in each, were intended to meet at the mast head ; 
but the part of tlic mast was quadrangular, a baft of wlilch the two ends of the 
stay were intended to he laslicd together ; and in consequence of tliat formatiou 
of the mast, the ends of a st>r>-n inch rone could n'n er be brought round the cor- 
uers, so as to make the stay .sufficiently taut. To be brief on the subject; the 
foremast, one day in the .second voyage of this experiment, went overboard. 
The slay stretched and consequently got slack, and from the manner in which it 
was constructed, it was latterly of no support or assistance whatever to the mast. 
However, after detaining tlie ship for nearly a month in a foreign port, the 
owners remedied the evil by discharging a handsome bill for a new ma.st, and on 
the ship’s return to Calcutta, they were informed tliat a certain part of the former 
mast was very bad, and lest they should express an inclination to see where the 
mast was “ sprung' they were told, that the carpenter converted a portion of it to 
some useful purpose. Another ship which had her lop mast rigging greatly im¬ 
proved, had to return back to Calcutta, a few days after she left the Pilot, for a 
new main top mast. f 

There arc at present several individuals employed in the Country Service, who 
were not regularly brought up to the aea-far^ng profession before they entered 
as officers hero ; and not a few of them wero^rmerly employed as cuddy-ser¬ 
vants, or in other landsmen occupations in Eng^h ships. I think it exceedingly 
probable, that the general tendency,/o boast, of performances in practical sea¬ 
manship, which w so strikingly prevalent among the officers of the Conntry Ser¬ 
vice, originated with this description of people who finding themselves by a per¬ 
version of every principle of encouragement and reward to merit, placed in res¬ 
pectability and trust, in short, in the situations of gentlemen, think it proper to 
sound the trumpets of their own praise. But, wliatever be the motives that prompt 
them, they may be often heard discussing such subjects^ as, getting the ship tinder 
weigh, all sails set and tlio anchor on the bow in fifteen minutes. Sending top- 
gaUao^t yards, down and getting a doable reef in the top suis in a similar short ^ 



* spacp nf (ime. Or, after '<* lovver >niist alonjjsiJL', at a rcit.iiu liaie in (lie 

^'inorniag, tliey can £fel tlic sh^jars tlie mast stoppcil, and all tlie figj’iiig over’ 

it l»i;ri»ri! 9 o’olii k : all ot wliicli a iBS|ii;ctrblo Uiinrlish bo.itswdin, (sucli as may lie 
found iny day in t!ic Ho irlily) cfial 1 do, p 'rliaps, quicker, aqd belter ; aiul wmild 
not tliink it a matter worth while to talk about. 
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1 belicv'c, it was under the impulse of this absurd ami uiiscaman-like di.sposition 
• pf putting his perfornianiu; iti comparison, with what miglit be Itcard related of 
oUicrs; combined with an arrogant conceit of standing unintlifeiiccd.by the ji^^g- 
nieiit and .idvice ot other p.ulms in a case of very great danger,•that induced a 
certain country skipper to expose his ship ami crew to destructiouji As I am well 
accpiatiited with the circunutaiice alluded (o, I shall take the liberty to relate it. A 
short time ago, a ship sailed f om Calcutta to (-liiiia ; wliicli liad on board upwards 
of seven hundred clicsts oi upi am ; a gre it quantity of salt-petre as dead wciglit, 
and a considerable ipiantily ot other valuable goods for the Straits and China,—slio 
had also some passeiigets. Alter eiitciiiig the Straits of Malacca, a discussion 
took place one day in the cuddy, between tlie commander and one of the passen¬ 
gers, (adio was also a nautical man,) relative to the coinparalive merits of Kiigiisli 
sailors and lascars. I'iie com nauder strenuously argued, that a crew of lascars 
was more to be desired on account of tlicir activity aloft. The weather was at the 
time exceedingly sultry; but a little after sunset, an evening or two after this 
argument, it assumed a very tlircateniiig appearance to the southward : and as 
the nig lit advanced, it got thicker and thicker in that quarter, and a heavy squall 
was .strongly indicated. The sliip was running her coiir.se, with light airs, and 
every sail set. At 8 o'clock the appearance of the southern part of the horizon 
was dreadful ; but as the Captain was on deck, the olFiccr did not say any thing about 
sliortening sail.'' Attliis ti.m; tiie ot'ier oliiccr took cliargc, and soon afterward* 
he took the liberty to suggest to the Captain, the propriety of taking in small sails 
in time;—the Captain made no reply. In a short tiiAo the mate went to him again, 
recoiiuiiundingto shorten sail, but the sullen answer was, “ What are you afraidof.” 
Tile two mates t.ilkcd bigellicr about the apparent madness of the Captain’s con¬ 
duct ; and they resolved not to say a word more to him on the subject, A murmur of 
tlisapproba*1an was distinctly heari^ forward among the lascars. Presently the 
^ale came on the ship, under unjnlrt; and before there was time to start a sheet or 
halyard, she was nearly on \\or^henm-ends. Language can scarcely depict the 
scene of confusion that immediately followed. The poor men were scrambling to 
the yards to furl sails. Sheets and haly|rd3 were let lly, ad libitum, and the tirst 
things which eased th^ ship were, the foretopsails, being blowli clear out of the 
bolt-rope, and one of the •flUcers havii% let run the maintop sail halyard, amain. 


• It is customary in the navy; (and the Merchant Service have adopted the seme rule,)e that * 
when the Captain gives any order on deck, relative to the sailiog of the ship, he is understood at that 
install to tske charge of the quarter deck, unless he signify the contrary. It is also a very 
general custom in the Merchant-Service, that as long as the commander is on deck, the mat* OB * 
watch does not presume loshotten sail without referring to him and obtaining his sanction. 
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.TliC skip WRS on a lee sliorc, witli all the anchors and cables stowed aivaj; and 
not a sail set! Slie was quite uumanai^ftable, and the pour cr^^w had the severest 
difficulty to furl the sails on account of its blowing so hard,—a complete gale,— 
with extraordinary heavy rain, and exceedingly dark between the flashes of 
ligbtenin^'. In endeavouring to make the ship veer, the jib was split, and after 
getting her oulhe other tack, the foresail was the only one that could beset; but 
with which alone, she could not stand to windward, sufficiently to run clear of 
dann-er. AfterMiese perilous circumstances, however, (although, with much delay 
^ aiuV|{ross abuse from the commander to all under him,) the maintopsall was set 
double reefed, \fith a balanced mizen; and the ship luckily got out of danger. 

The only parallel that can be imagined to this cominanders conduct, in alloW' 
ing a gale to come on his ship tiU'ler all xnils, atter sufliciciit warning and the 
approach of it most evident; is, (if it could be conceived) the case of attempting- 
to set all sail in a severe gale; llie one case is as void of reason as the other, 
and shows the absence of every sentiment of duty and humanity in respect to 
the lives and property in charge. Had this commander taken in sails in ti ne and 
managed his ship as the urgency of the mo nent required, he might liave run 
through the gale, on his course. Instead of that, he placed bis valuable ship, with 
most valuable Ceurgo, and the lives of all on board, in imminent danger. And in¬ 
stead of running through under a proper quuitity of sail, she lay in the water, 
like a log, unmanageable; and as soon as she answered the helm, she ran dead on 
the shore, which was within six miles distance; (until the .sails were secured,) to 
save the masts from being sprung, or, perhaps, blown overboard. “ At half past 
8. P. M. a severe squall from the southward with thunder and lightening and hea¬ 
vy rain took in small sails, lowered the topsails on the caps, and ran tlnougli under 
courses.” Hiis is the remark in the ship’s log relative to this affair; which is as 
paLSE as the conduct of the commander was reckless to his trust. 

Were the subordinate officer.<t, or mates, in the Country Service on that 
footing of independence of their respective commanders, which would gua- 
• lantee their security in a faithful and honest discharge of |heir important duties, 
the officers of this ship would have entered a protest on the log book against the 
Captain's improper conduct, in the instance jiut stated, but as long asithe custom 
which now prevails in Calcutta continues, ^ commanders being privileged tot 
select their own officers; and to discharge them^t pleasure, it would be ruinous 
for an officer to accuse his patron; however deftrous he might feel for the honest 
fartbefance of the interests of his employers. This indulgence to commanders 
cannot be too mubh deprecated or too soon prohibited.* If owners would but 
consider^ that officers by this system are ledhtoconceive^that they are not oblig* 
ed to them for employment, and the frequent circumstances, prejudicial to their 
interests, which are occasioned by this imprudent indulgence, and how very im> 
pr^diil It is td have erhry fdod dffiedr’s situation secured for him and rendered 
. independent of the caprice of his commander, the practice would not exist''ano* 
:|ierday. There cannot be a greater mistake imagined, than to suppose that 
i^ihittanders are always the bestjudges in the selection of officers; nor should 
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• Ihpy, indcoi), tivpr bo at all dppondpd upon, on this point, until they are in tt 
.‘better manner tliau jit present, selected iheinselres. To whom, might it be siip- 
jiosed, would the commander th.it wrote the classical receipt give the preferenra 
in the event of having a vaeancy for an oflie.er in his ship ?—1» one of the rubbish, 
<»f course, about tlie punch hoii.ses in the How Bazar. I know several oiTieers 
of the Country Service who cannot be allowed to go aslioic any pprt tor fear of 
getting ilrniik. They are restrict'-d to a certain allowance of liquor on board, 
and the servants are striclly cantiuiied against giving them more. •T’hcy are kept 
ill tiieir situations, (to the honor of tlie Country Service,) tjecause they ^j^re 
considered good sailors; that is, tliey are acquainted with the mechanical pro¬ 
cess of working a ship, and (to use a landsman expression,) the arrangement of 
her mjchinary ; which any noodle can uinlerstand ; but especially, as they are 
noisy, qiiari^lsome, abusive, overseers of the men. A commander, who himself, 
might have been formerly a ship’s steward, cuddy servant or carpenter, will find 
one oT those worthies a good practical assistant. 

But it appears to me that there can be nothing easier, and nothing more 
svortliy of the consideration of ship owners, than to establish sontl principle, 
whereby the introduction of unfit officers into the Country Service might be 
readily prevented. Let the Insurance Offices, for instance, insist, that every 
individual who may he employed as an officer should be examined (by compe¬ 
tent persons,) as to his qualifications in seamanship ; and in navigation particu¬ 
larly ; with whatever else might appear to them requisite, such as being capable to 
write a letter, &c., and should that method be adopted, the owners and insurer.*! 
would mo.st certainly have the satisfaction of being assured that the honour and 
credit of competent officers are engaged in their interests, and eventually the com¬ 
manders themselves would be fonnd possessing amjde knowledge and abilities in 
their profession ;—because the service will, in time, obtain or absorb its command¬ 
ers from the source of able and eilicient mates. So far from its being considered an 
unnecessary innovation, 1 feel confident, that to adopt the system of examining offi¬ 
cers commencing their^career in the Country Service, would be hailed as a reason¬ 
able and beneficial regulation ; especially by ihoSe officers and commanders whose 
opinions, on such a question, might be considered to deserve respect. Compe- 
4ent men would view it in the ligii^of a boon : whilst even those that could not 
undergo an examination wonl^ stdmit the propriety and justice of the 
measure. 

I would recommend that all offioei^ (of whatever graded on entering the 
service should be examined ; and tbe^ in the event of their passing, they should 
be exempt from examination ever after. Present * Incumbents’ might remain 
nnexamined as long as they bold their situations: but no officer should be ^ad- * 
vanced to a higher grade, of those now employed, witfiout undergoing an exami- 
natidh, i. e. second mates should be examined on their preferment to the grade 
bf chief mate Or commander, and chief mates on their advancement to that of 
bommander. Captsdns, who ttre now in commandf should he eXemjpted fkom hny ' 
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Wtaminalion whatever as long as they retain their situations ; hut tliey, aii<l alL 
should be examined, lhat have not already passed on being out ol employment 
and applying for another berth. ^ 

I cannot exhibit the necessity of adopting the plan of examination in a 
better light than placing the Log No. 1, of a man who is not a competent sailor, 
in jiix(a-postio*n with tlie l og No. 2, which, wc will suppose, to be kept by an 
able and efficient navigator. 

I am fully persuaded, that very important benefits would insne, not only to 
owners and th^Insurance Societies, but to officers themselves ; if the examina¬ 
tion system wele adopted. The latter would have the gratification to know, 
that they are publicly considered competent in their profession ; and (hey would, 
moreover, have that confidence in their own acts, which is peculiarly advantage¬ 
ous to a nautical man. Able officers would offer themselves as candidatj^s for 
employment iij the service; and their prospects and welfare would no longer de¬ 
pend upon the mere whim of a conceited, illiterate upstart, whose behaviour as too 
often influenced by impassioned habits. 

I regret that this important subject has not been introduced to the notice of 
those more immediately concerned by an abler and more influential person than 
myself; for, although, I am sensible in a great degree, of the immense importance 
and value of the question, yet I am fully aware of my own inability to discuss it 
in such a manner as to do it that Justice which it merits. It is impossible to calcu¬ 
late, under present circumstances, the benefits that would result to the communi¬ 
ty at large, if no officer were appointed to a situation on board ship, unless found 
duly qualified for the office. There is such a momentous degree of moral res¬ 
ponsibility atttached to a nautieal officer’s situation, that it is scarcely practicable 
to exercise sufficient precaution to ensure a satisfactory knowledge of his charac¬ 
ter and abilities. And if the situation is so important, (which I believe is unde¬ 
niable) what a serious oini.ssioii it is that there is less enquiry about his compe¬ 
tency for his situation, than there is about the capability of a person in any other 
employment whatever. It is not only the amount of property that may be en¬ 
trusted to his care, management and protecUon, that is to be considered in the 
scale of moral consequences; but the lives omhose in his ship, which depend oi) 
his conduct, (and this is applicable to every officer who has charge of a watch,) 
and whose families have their happiness and v^elfare at stake in the matten 
Examination of nautical officers is therefore requisite. It is not only the owner 
and insurer that are concerned in the quilificatiuns of officers and commanders, 
but every individual that has any thing belonging to hiqf on board, feels an inter-' 
est, proportionate to its value in the conduct of her officers. Under those views 

* it iweasonable and proper, that their professional abilities should be enquired into 
and ascerUuned for the satisfaction of all concerned. 

* I would recommend that the names of all officers'who pass an examination 

be enrolled on a list, to be kept for the purpose at the Sailors' Borne; 
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, and that as long as employed, oflicers should [my small sums moiitlily which 
'• would be considered as due to the institution for kcepins (he list, and such 
other services as it might rciider. For instance, cominaiiriers should pay rs. 3, 
•chief mutes 1-tl, and second mates 1 rupee, and every indjviclual should pay’ a 
fvc of 1 gold iiiohiir for regislruiion. And every commander in want of an oflicer 
sliouid give the preference to, and choose from the "Home List;'* as tong any 
tin the list, were disengaged or out of berth, (his should be especially enjoined on 
commanders. The Home in this case would be something likeTrjnity House in 
London, and having tlie list aiiached to it, (with wliatever els^ for which it might 
be considered adapted, and there are many things) it wouhl render, it an object of 
considerable interest. Commanders and t llicers would then tal^e a pleasure in 
contributing iheir dues, and the practice would be of vast benefit to this excellent 
institution.* Let itbe also reiiietiibcn'd tliattliere are nearly tliree hundred officers 
and commanders sailing out oi Calcutta. To my Logs 


No I. 


M. 

K. 

F 

Courses. 

Winds. 

liemarks, &c. &c. 

1 

S 


N. W. 

S. W. 

Strong breezes and cloudy. 

2 

8 





3 

7 




Out 2d reef of topsails and set 

4 

7 


99 

t» 

top gullaiit sails. 

0 

7 


7P 

ft 


G 

7 


9* 

ft 


7 

8 


N. W. by N. 

ft 
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ft 


0 

8 


ft 

tt 


10 

7 


ft 

ft 


11 

6 





12 

6 




Midnight variable light breezes. 

1 



N. by W. 

Variable, 

with passing s(|ualls at distant 

2 




tf 

and cloudy weather. 

H 



tt 

Squally. 

In top gallant sails. 

11 



N. W. 
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6 
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•m 



6 

4 


N. E. by N. 

tt 

Out reefs and set top gallant sails. 
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jN. W.by W. 

*. S. W. 

C Noon very heavy swell on, sul- 

12 
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( try weather. 
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fI<J, equal to.*.. 1'^ t>' 

Vesturday’s Longitude. 88 63 

Longitude in. 07 47 


To find the bearing and distance of Point Palmyras, 

Latitude of the ship. lit 46 meridional parts.. .. ]*20S) 

Latitude of Point Palmyras .. 20 4l meridional parts. 1280 

Difference of latitude 6(J meridional difference of lat. t'^fO 

Longitude of the ship,. 87" 47' * 

I.ongitnde of Point Palmyras. 87 11 • 

« -- 

The meridional difference of latitude 00 and difference of longitude 30, 
give the course N. SI'* W. or N. W by N. ], N. nearly to Point Palmyras. 
This course and the proper <lifferenco of latitude 60, will give tlie distance be¬ 
tween the Ship and Point Palmyras 00 miles. 

[The above is a correct journal for 21 hours, inrluilin;; wliat is called, " wprking a dai/'s worh." 
It comprehends all that are requisite for a commander to know and no more. It can be all per¬ 
formed by a clever experienced person in less than two hours and it is the kind of lo{f that command¬ 
ers are paid for strictly observing its correctness in all its details, and not for imposing on owners 
and the public with such an idle production as Log No. 1,—which 1 consider worse than useless. 

Jl would have been an easy matter to make the ilnre dilTeient lalilutes and loagitude corres¬ 
pond ; but this can seldom he the case, nor is it, indeed, desirable, in support of tho most important 
and necessary principle, that a commander should never rest satisfied that every tiling is right. 

1 make Point Palmyras the destination of *hc »hip under the supposition that she is coming to 
Calcutta on the S. W. monsoons, it being then the Pilot station. Instead of the Sand Heads whicli 
is the “ Cruising Station” in the N. £. monsoon.] 

The greater portion of log No. 1 was “ marked'^ by myself as an officer of 
the ship in which it was kept, ft is an exact copy of all that is recorded of 
what was done for 24 hours. £ believe it is as cturect, and comprehends tho 
same particulars in every respect as the logs usually kept in country ships : with 
this exception, that so^e of them insert the latitude, and sometimes the longi¬ 
tude daily :—but this is frequently left to the option of the party, (if he know 
it,) who copros the log into the booh. 

* A commander adopting the piim of No. 1, has no more to do with respect 
to navigation, than merely to request one of his officers, to take two or three 
altitudes of the SUD about 9 o’clock for the chronometer, wliich operation may 
occupy about 10 minutes; and if the i^ridian altitude be observed, he takes a 
bit of chalk from the carpenter, (afterRooking for the declination in the alma¬ 
nack.) and ascertains the latitude on the mast, deck, or hencoops in about as 
many seconds. This constitutes the commander’s day’s-work; whilst he is allow- ■ 
ed two officers to enable him to devote his whole time and attention, to his per- 
. formance ! 

% 

Log No. 2, with regaid to the courses, and distance run, (is composed of, 

^ and,) is the same as the former ; but what is additionally recorded^is in confor¬ 
mity with the plan generally recommended in treatises on naviga^oo; 1 have 
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farther added the “ distanre per log,” t!ie deptli of water in well; north (or 
south) of account, and “ east (nr west) of account ; together with tlie indication 
of the barometer and thermometer, which make this metliod of the keeping a 
ship’s journal almoft the same as the form latteily adopted by the Uonorable' 
Company’s merchant ships. 

1 have been informed, that the Company neither insured their ships nor car¬ 
goes; but apprehensive of careless navigiitinn and to obviate what might proba¬ 
bly result frolii incorrect methods, they regulated the procedure of navigating 
tlrern as furasliuman fore-sight could extend or penetrate, to guard against such 
evil consequences as might be likely to follow inattention and neglect. It was 
not sufficient for the Captain to know the longitude to his own satisfaction, but it 
was required that it should be inserted in his journal ucco ding to three different 
methods of ascertaining it; namely, longilndc by dead reckoning or account, 
longitude by chronometer, and iongitiido by the moon. The same also with 
respect to the latitude; it was requisite to enter it us ascertained by dead reck¬ 


oning by double altitudes, and by the 'meridian altitude. The gentlemen who 
conducted Ahe nautical affairs of the Hoii’ble Company, considered that too great 
^ attention could not be bestowed on those important p duts; and indeed when 
a commander has competent officers to superintend every other department, the 
least that he can attend to is to make himself well acquainted with his position. 
And is there not reason to suppose, if such a log as No. 2, were kept on board 
the uufortuiiato “ Lady Monro” her destruction with the sacrifice of so many 
lives, would have been avoided. 1 inention the Ijidy Mtmro particularly, be¬ 
cause 1 am fully of opinion that she was lust through ignorance of her position, in • 
consequence of the incapacity of her commander to ascertain latitude and longi¬ 
tude. It was, i think, said in extenuation of the blame attached to the unfortu¬ 
nate commander of this ship, that the sun was not seen for a day or two before she 
was wrecked; but L would scarcely admit of such au excuse, if the sun were 
not seen from the day she left Madras, “ till she tried the fatal experiment of 
running down the island” of Amsterdam. A commander ought to know every 
practicable way of knowing his position, if one way fails him, he ought to be able 
to have recourse to another, as navigation is complete, and provides for every 
possible emergency. The loss of the “ Lady Manro" was a safl instance of 
^neglecting the method of ascertaining a ship’s position by “ dead reckoning 
which is perhaps, upon the whole, the best in low latitudes; but it requires dexte¬ 
rity, application and patience to produce correct results. The arabs (and many 
besides) depend it solely, while tli(> Country Service think it too trouble¬ 
some; but if it be too perfect in itself, and^various-other methods also, sufficient¬ 
ly correct to enable the navigator to ascertain his portion, how desirable it is 
*- thaj; he should practise the whole as circumstances require. It is quite plain that 
most of the ships that have been latterly wrecked in the Indian seas, were lust in 


consequence of being ignorant of their respective positions; and this neglect will. 



fMitHitte to exist as long M the parties, more particularly interested, and who 
'v t^e it in their power to remedy the evil,, do not interfere in the plans pursued in 
liiiyigaiion. r 



■ The “ Martha,’' a fi 'e Liverpool slop, was lost Iasi, year on the I*aracf!ns, 

■ nr Trident Shoals in tlie China sea. Her commander snhsccpicntly addicsscd a 
letter to the editor of the Canton Register, frepublished in the Tlurkaru, 
November last,) staling the tnisforliine. 'I’he letter appears a careful production, 
consisting of well turned sentences and finislied periods ; yet I am urged by va- 
riiuis considerations to believe, that, through incompetence in yavrgatioii t!uj 
ship was lost. I have known letters to be published under similar circumstances, 
ill the name of commanders, which letters were neither penned niw composed by 
them : for the very gooil reason that they could not write. The coniniandet'of 
the Martha attrilintcd the loss of his sliip to unknown currents ; ILr liis chrono- 
ineter, in which he states lie had every coii/id'-nce, (of course), gavs? a diflerence 
of longitiidi^of *20 miles, from the shoal on which the ship was wrecked. (What 
a pity tliiit fie was not near t!io coast of Cochin Chinn, so as to be able to ascer¬ 
tain his longitude oil' Capo Pago la like the other skipper that I mentioned !) 

He d oes iio», however, state, under what circumstances he, placed such iiii- 
jdicit faith in the time ko'Micr; nor does he inform us, whether he proved its 
correctness during the few days lie remained on the Sands near the wreck or not. 
It i** possible that the “ gallant Captain” might be a very competent commander, 
but I would Aesttrefe to place “ court leocc” in him as such. I would almost 
voiiliire to assert, that the letter was not written by himself ; from the manifest 
iiidiifereiicu with which his misfortune is communicated ; and I have good rea- 
sm to suppose, that if he had kcjit a journal, like log N*. *2, In* would not have 
had h's tale of sorrow to tell. Neither w .uid (he “ Elizahe.th," which was rui 
ashore below Madras, last year, ii ir the ship lliit went ashore at (Janjam previ¬ 
ously have (iaishod her career so nnpiorttably. 

It is iiielaiicliuly to rdlect, that any man in whom such momentous trust is 
r( |)osed, and who is relu: 1 o i lor the faitil'iil perfoi iu inccs ofsucU serious du¬ 
ties as are necessarily involved in the ofiie-e of a ship’s Captain, should be, (if 
not iiiirtt,) careless and iiegli<>cnt in the discharge of them ; when at the same 
‘time, lie is allowed th%as istauce of competent mates, perhaps his own choice, 
to conduct the general routine of business, and leave him entirely disengaged 
to bestow his whole attention to na Igate the ship. Yet she is wrecked, becau.se 
he IS ignorant of liis position. The>‘jS is every reason to believe that this was also 
the cause of the loss of the “ Protector,” fur the commander would nut have ven-* 
tured to the ground on which he Anchored, if he knew his latitude. When lati¬ 
tude and longitude are perfectly known, a degree of coniideiice and security 
exists, that will help trf provide for netily all emergencies. * 

There is no doubt, tfiat indolence is the principal cause which leads to the ■ 
dreadful consequences of so many shipwrecks: for soijie commanders say* v^y «• 
should we trouble ourselves about keeping up a difficult journal; when, after- 
• wardt, there is never any notice taken of it, and consequently we do not derive 
any advantage, nor get as much as thanks for our attention to its correctness? 
Forgetting that every thing, relative to navigation especially, is entrusted.to 
their abilities and integrity. Again, say they, who would sit dow« fo( a consi- 
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dcruble portion of the day to torment his brains (with a few abstruce ideas) on.' 
a difficult sul»ject, endeavouring to arrive at results which could otherwise be 
rja-ily att.iined, and tlie matter as well palmed upon employc;s by devoting a few 
minutes to it " 

« Commanders being their own masters, and having |iiobody to dictate to 
them about latitude or longitude, lose sight of the iinpi^rtaiit fact, that what 
they are delicicnt in scientific attainments, may, to a certain extent be coinpen- 
tated for by deligcnce and perseverance. And all the writers on navigation, 
rccominond hi the strongest terms, “ application and praclici’for it cannot be 
expected that the complicated problems r> qiiired to be used in the science, will 
be solved satisfactorily, (especially by uneducated people) ivilhout great atieii- 
t^oii and cxjieiiciicc. • 

There is reason to believe, that the incorrectness of the log-books of countiy 
ships is, ill a great measure, owing to no reference being ever made to *liem ny 
owners oi insurers ; at least very seldom. From a proper log, ibo sliip’s posi¬ 
tion can be- asceilained, (by an experienced person) at any hour, whatever, dur- 
ill" the voyage ; h iice irregiilaiity in adopting or pursuing the courses, could be 
easily detected, oil inspection ot the journal. But is it not very coiiveiiii iit for 
an iucompeteiit cuinniaiider to pass with such a log as No. I ; as he may defy 
the w.ii'ld to shew, that he has not proved himself rpialified for his sitnation ; and 
if he should h ivc the mi-foriu’ie to los : ins s'lip, and bo rpieslipii. d about iii.s 
log, ho would just say, tiiat it is such a log as e.vory otiicr coiniii.iiidor keeps.— 
Ttie insurance must pay for the lust ship, and h ■ iii.iy probably soon get com¬ 
mand of another. 

I would respectfully urge on the. coii.siJeration of owners, the m-cessity of 
examining the journals of their ships oceasionally, in order to ascertain the mea¬ 
sures adopted hv coinmaiideis, to know tlieir position at sea. And .should it he 
observed, that tliey depend solely on chronometers to find the longitude, tliey 
ought to direct the special attention of their Captains, to the lunar plan of ascer¬ 
taining it: and make it absolutely compulsory on tliem*'to practise that metliod 
as often as possible. Most oft'ie officers inHie Country Service speak oHworkinff 
himrs,* and they all pretend to know sometlhng of the subject,although they seldom 
direct their attention towards it so as to be able to make any practical use of it. 
1 dare say, this neglect of the most important part of navigation is, to a great 
extent, owing to the difficulty of working the problem, and consequently of ob¬ 
taining satisfactory results. They ali|> entertain very incorrect ideas respect¬ 
ing this method of ascertaining the longif^ide they think, that many hands are 
indispensably necessary to assist in taking the observations ; and, indeed, they 
(Uprive this notion from some of the epitomes of navigation ; which recommend 
five persons to be engaged ; whilst other treatises afford clear and ample instruc¬ 
tions how the observations may be managed by one individual. 

* When the commaDder who could not find the ivfauritiue was asked, if he bad seen the ship 
that directed ^im to that port; he stated in answer that he w«i " working a ittaar,” (mark this,) 
ene morning when she bote in sight. 



*. . There can be no doubt, thut a correct jo irnai, is css. niially necessary ; and 

.■ is in short tiie guiding star, to tlie safety of a sh'ii and all on board ; and it is 
with as little doubt, the province of owners to enjoin on ihe commanders of their 
ships, the necessity of bestowing every po'sible attention on tjiis iiiipurtaiit part "of 
duty. 

A ship navigated under the principles of log No. 2, (if strictly and regularly 
attended to,) would incomparably be more safe than uiKb'r the careless manage- 
ment ol log No. 1 : and 1 think, the Insurance Societies would TIo well to take 
cognizunce of this subject. It cannot be expected that all the cummaiiders sailhig 
out of Calcutta are equally competent in their urofession : but their comparative 
abilities may be easily aseeitaincd from their journals; and if a’little reduction 
ill the ratejof insurance were nude fur ships in which correct logs are kept, it 
would tend as much as any tiling that I can at present consider, or think of, to 
induce Captains t» pay better attentio’i to their logs.—If 1 can produce after a 
voyaiie, a joiiriiiil like No. 2, (and there is not, perhaps, one like it in Calcutta,) 
which proves, that I have attended to the navigaiiiig of my ship, “ as in dnUj 
botindt, ' and thereby, nfter my return to p irt, I can poi'it out her situation on 
the chart at any luo.iieiit, whatever, of the voyage, I think, under such circum¬ 
stances, my ship would be much safer by this management, tliati the sliip under 
charge of the commander who does not know his position for three-fourths of 
the voyage. ( Vye, who entrusts the working of the chronometer,—his sole de¬ 
pendence to a boy ) And. who is occasionally obliged to have recourse to run 
into a convenient coast to obtain a knowledge of his position, (and will perhaps 
leave his ship there !) 1 say, that 1 consider it very hard, that the ship under 

oiy command, should pay the same rate ol insurance. 

But if this suggestion be not followed, there are many other methods that 
might be adopted to induce commanders to pay better attention to their logs: 
such as giving small premiums or medals to the n|ost correct and approved of 
, those produced once a year at the dilTerent Insurance OflEices. Or let there be 
a general cornpelitiog for a premium or medal annually. Something should be 
done ; for the logs now kept, are not only unlit for the purposes of journals, but 
are childiiAi imposition and mere pockery. 

* Another point occurs to me ^hich might be justly considered an unpardon¬ 
able inconsistency and neglect on the part of commanders, were it not hidden 
from general ojjservation by its peculiatity; and, as 1 have remarked before, by 
the circnnistaoce of some important smentiiic principles, especially connected 
with their profession "being situated l^yond the line of general knowledge, 
commanders, invartab>y, on comil^ into port, send their chronometers to a 
watch-maker in order to rate them, (although, when nothing else is required) ^ 
the next voyage. Now, I consider this ratiny to be as much the business af t 
navigator himself, as. that he should be able to make use of the chronometer at 
sea ; or know how to reef top sails. * 

In no instance, perhaps, in which commanders of ships are concerned, are 
grossed impositions directed towards them and carried on agmns|^ them^ tban in 
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llie matter of rating chronometers; just because, they are eitlier too ignoraiit or 
too indolent to manage this |iurtiou of their duty themselves. 

I believe there is no commaiuler sailins out of Calcutta, who will declaie, , 
that the time product'd from altitudes ot the siiii, at cort.iin tiiiies of the day, 
at sea; is not quite correct, and accoidingly, woitliy of tlie utmost coniidence : 

« M 

otherwise, it must be immediately admittci, that the method of asceitaitig the 
longitude by chronometer is a con|ilete fallacy ; to which conclusion, I am very 
certain, few skijtpers will suhscribu. And, fullowiHg titis idea, then further; it is 
an established and an incontrovertible fact, that time can be ascertained from 
altitudes of tbe*siiu ashore, as well as at se.i ; and, indeed, a great deal better; 
because there is'iio iiiconvenieiice arisiiiijr fro n a Jiazy nndefi led hori/on, in the 
method adopted ashore, (a metliod ditrnified with tin; a;>|i<diation of u piirttihh: 
o6*erna/ory” to cause any error. I’his is a iiivist valuable a:id mo^t interesting 
consideration tocommaiiJers: but as tlioy do not think proper to niakeiheru- 
selves acquainted with this suliject, any more than the otlier important, but iic;r- 
lected professional matters, which science has exposed to tlirdr notice and placed 
within their reach; they prefer to eiilrno. their time keein-rs to the inanagVinciit 
of any one, who will say “ I rate chronojiteters.” 

For any thing that I feel disposed, at present, to alvance, on this important 
subject, I cannot expect; or at least, it would, peilrip-, be too much to expect, 
that owners would direct the cnmniauders of their ships to rate their own chrono- 
meters. I therefore dismiss the subject. And as owners would very probably 
consider, that commanders being profes.si(iual men, ought accordingly to lie the 
best judges of the merits of every point connected with their own profession. Ano- 
therreason which induces me, in the meaiitiiiie, to withhold turthcr comment on 
this point is, that as my remarks already, on the Country Service, might pussi- 
bly be construed by those immediately coiiceriied, to have originated from sinis¬ 
ter motives; and as 1 am unaware of how my statemeiils may he gcnernlly re¬ 
ceived ; 1 purpose to keep tlie subject of chronometer ruling in reserve ; with two 
or three other matters, which 1 consider to be of moment to^ the shipping interest. 

But, while no other mode of selection t xjsts, let me urgently but res|)ect- 
fully entreat of gentl^'men who may have occi'uon to dispose of olTie.es or situa¬ 
tions on board ship, whether in the capacity commanders or mates, to give thei 
preference, as far as practicable, to EDUCATION; provided always, that 
character is unobjectionable. 


There is a very respectable and practical inducement to adopt this tnaxim in 
the case of Captain*Hili, of the ** Ermaad.^ The gentlemen who went with him last 
season to theBdd Sea, were highly pleased, and even delighted with his conduct. 
** That gentlematily conduct emanating from an extensive fund of useful know- 
ledgl and a cultivated understanding.” One of them wrote to a friend in Cal¬ 
cutta, giving a general imeount of the voyage ; and extracts of hU letter, .were 
• published^ I think in the ** Englishman,'* in May or June last; in which the 


w||il|ir evinces his entire satisfaction with Captain Hill, and declares that he is 
navigator. But it is worthy of remark, bow this last compliment; 
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> —& compliment so grateful, and so honourable to avery commandor of a 'ship, 
"was bcstowe<l- It was for the reason, that ** Captuin Mill is n man pood cdu" 
cation.” 

It is, perhaps, proper, that I should state rny reasons for so particularly re¬ 
commending to owners, to give the preference to education, in appointing parties 
to situations in their ships. A special ground of my recommendation then is, 
that I am fully of opinion, (and experience dictates the declaration) that it is 
QUITE iMPOssmi-E for a man, without education, to be a n'avigator. * 

I would wish it to be understood, however, that my views or*sentinicnts on 
this subject are very moderate. L would be satisfied with commanders and olli- 
cers possessing only that extent of education which would lead them to appreciate 
the value knowledge, and the value of science ; or pi^rtiuns of science, com¬ 
prehending their own profession. 

Or, as a certain author said ; that they should have so much education, as 
would persuade them to consider the fact of their not lining sulliciently educated. 
Another ground of my recommendation is, that owners would have a«better secu¬ 
rity fur discharging duty with ability, and satisfaction to all concerned; ano¬ 
ther ground also is; (and it is an important one ; that owners would have better 
security for discharging duties with/attA/Jt/rtess, and HONESTY; as 

well as security for a proper, just, and humane treatiiient of their inferior class 
of servants, the lascars. And furtlier, is there nut much greater probability of 
the principles of morality and religion being cultivated and adhered to on board 
a ship, ruled by intelligent commander and ollicers: than by such men as igno- 
raiitiy imagine, that tyranny and cruelty are indispensable for the government 
of a ship?—and who are not only continually quarrelling with one another, but 
always oil the look out fur matter of abuse towards those under their authority.-— 
But, in conclusion, 1 beg that all I say on this, orqn any similar subject, may be 
considered as subordinate to the suggestion oi examination. And I am certain, 
* that, unless owners or insurers interfere and take cognizance of the methods of 
keeping journals at sea, we shall have ships and crews lost, ad wt/fitifMBi, and 
their woeful consequences ringing ii our ears, hereafter ; as have beeu so often 
J;he case for the last few years. A/d I can see no simpler or mure effectual 
method to avoid those evils, than to establish a proper system of examining offi¬ 
cers and commanders ; and log books after every voyage. 
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^ ft e CoitiitrL> 


The Editors of the Hurkuru and of the Englishmaji, having express'ed 
their sentiments respectively, on tlie merits of iny Essay on the Country Service, 
published in tlie Calcutta Monthly Journal for June last, 1 deem it iifecessai^ to 
offer some further remarks on the subject, in order to throw some light on the 
points, on which they have differed from my former statement. Bot^ of the Editors 
think, that the Commanrlers of the Country Service are generalfy as well educated 
as those of any other Merchant Service whatever ; while I state pther^se, and 
attriluite their general bad maiiagement, shipwreck”, and the other evils, which 
so frequently occur among tiiem;to a prevailing deliciency of professional know¬ 
ledge, chieiAy resulting from insufficient education. 

That many educated men, ([ mean only the amount of oducation requisite 
for a nautical officer lo possess,) may be met with in the Country Service, is 
altogether contrary to the ordin try result or nature of things. If education, or 
rather the possession of that little fund of gene.al and professional^knowledge, 
requisite to enable an officer to discliargc his duties with propriety and efficiency, 
were generally respected and patronized by Commanders, in whose gifts the ap¬ 
pointments of mates are, according to the existing system, wc might then, indeed, 
reasonably expect to meet with intelligent men among them. But as long as 
education or any other superior attainment is considered of no importance in 
the world, and as long as the generality of coinniauders themselves arc incapa¬ 
ble of recognizing such qualifications when they meet with tlieni, I maintain 
that education may be looked for in vain, to the extent that it is necessary and 
desirable in the Country Service. And £ may aver, without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that there is not an officer now in the service, who can say, that he ob¬ 
tained employment in it, on account of being sufficiently educated, and thereby 
possessing superior abilities in professional matters? And on the other hand, we 
may search long before wh find any who can say, that he was refused admit¬ 
tance into the service*t>n account of his deficient education. Nor do £ believe 
there is any officer in tlie service who can tell that he was questioned, on first 
applying fur employment, as to the extent of his education, scieiiiific or profes- 
*8ional abilities ; nor, in short, quekioned about any thing which might afford a 
satisfactory idea of his fitness as a nautical officer. Now, how is it possible for 
the Country Service to be efficient, when the considerations upon which its effi¬ 
ciency depends, are entirely disregarded ? But if, on the contrary, education and 
professional abilities were patronizedy^oii would then have'an intelligent and 
efficient body of men, ii^ every respect, to conduct the shipping interests of the 
port. And, let me again observe, that in proportion to the extent of their edu^ 
‘Cation, so will be their professional knowledge; and in the same degree will 
they acquit themselves in their stations, to the benefit of all concerned. 

There is an innate faculty in man which continually seeks for opportunities 
of exhibiting superior qualifications, whether they be personal, intellectual, or 
professional, Lflt the talents or acquirements be of whatsoeve* description or 
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nature they may; the possessor has a perpetual desire to set them fortli to vievr 
to the best possible advantage. This propensity is peculiarly appciiahle' to, 
sailors. And who is there that has opportunities so desirable as those possessed 
by a commander of a ship to let his titiiess for his employment be known. When • 
he looks into any of the books on his art, he obst>rpes in every page, the strongest 
incentives.and recommendations to keep a proper and corre< t journal. He 
knows also, that due attention to this important part of his duty is the principal 
Opportunity he possesses of showing his knowledge of his profession. But with 
all those inducements, there is not, 1 am certain, a l og book in all the (Calcutta) 
Country Service, that will afford any better knowledge of professional abilities 
than the example No. 1, in my former statement. And this is all owing to the 
want of competent education. As I have just observed, sailors are peculiarly 
sutyect to the principle of setting forth their best parts to notice; ai^ the com¬ 
mander who studies and applies the more complicated and higher branches of 
nautical science to useful professional purposes, sedulously avoids to diet his 
acquaintances remain ignorant of bis practices. He will often be heard re¬ 
marking, that he never likes to depend on a ebronomete- ; and that he only 
keeps one oit board, the better to know the time for lunar observations and 
similar purposes. He may be heard telling, with particular emphasis, that he is 
never more than five miles in error by his lunar observations, and that on a 
certain occasion he had an opportunity of taking an altitude in the afternoon^ 
to ascertain his latitude!—which is listened to with profound amazement by his 
addlepated brother commanders. This adept informs them likewise, that he 
writes the logon one side, and records the whole of his calculations oii the op¬ 
posite page ; and he makes it a rule to be as particular in carrying on his jour¬ 
nal as possible, so that he need not care afterwards who will examine it He 
keeps a letter book too, is very particular about his correspondence, and be 
expresses his Indignant surprise at the presumption of any man taking the com¬ 
mand of a ship, wAo covld not write his own letters. 

« 

Under these and various other considerations, we could not assuredly bo 
ignorant of the elBciency of the Country Service, did pro^ssional abilities exist 
to the extent the editors imagine. . 

Sometime ago, a well poUshed statement appeared in the newspapers, from 
the Captain of a country ship, detailing a misfortune which occurred to his ves-*^ 
sel. This letter was, of course, generally considered as bis own production. 
And why not? ** My conscience I” a Captain of a ship not able to write his own 
letters, nor able to detail scholarltf’* the scrape into which it pleased him to get 
bis ship! Skbsequentty, however, the w'^owtng expressions appeared from his 
pen, in realeeirtlfestTAe boaH to and fro from the ship with cargose," « they 
«,ioa« six weaht hathore.** When this ridiculons specimen of education and 
professional abifities is contrasted with an elegantly composed letter, as being 
written by the same petty, 1 think the term imporition is too mild for such an 
' al|(i(»e^liid)Ie falsehood, Tnis was also a case in wbiqb the lives of all on board 
at great ikik, and the (dtipper, camp forward, as a complete schohn >Q nq- 
^^^ii^tion of hiq own conduct U }R.i|p{KnpibIe forshrangentq conceive the extoi^t 
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to which this species of quackery is imposed on thci public by the Country Ser¬ 
vice. Considering that a commander ought only to be advanced to his high sta¬ 
tion in consideration of unquestionable profesuonal abilities, high moral conduct, 
and comp-tent education, it must at once be admitted, that<if instances of such 
gross defect of all those requisite qualifications as that just alluded to, be fre- ^ 
quent in the Country Service ; or among any other class of professional gentle^ 
men, “ rhings are not as they ought to be.” 

Again, the two editors agree, as to the impracticability of having recourse 
to the examining of commanders and officers as an expedient to prevenl^the in- 
tnuiuction of inefficient men into the Country Service, without, however, con¬ 
sidering the must requisite points of qualifications, and the facitity with which 
owners and^nsurers may decide and be satisfied on those points. Every thinking 
man will admit, that it is iiidispeiisadriy requisite, in the first place, that a nautical 
officer^wheth«r master or mate) should have a grammatical knowledge of the 
English language, in order to be the better able to support the respectability of 
his station ; and that no doubt might exist as to his compentency for his situa¬ 
tion. Deficiency in this instance is so disagreeable to more cultivated«minds, and 
so readily noticed by men in and out of the profession, that, in my opinion, this 
important requi-ite ouglit to be made a ** sine qua non,” no less for utility than 
necessity. Farther, a nautical officer, but especially a commander, has always a 
great deal of writing to do, if he chooses to make himself as useful as he possibly 
can to his employers; and while he jealously expects to be considered as a gen¬ 
tleman, it is necessary and proper that he should have the qualifications of one ; 
particularly a moderate education ; and that his writing might not mlgectto be 
sneered at or ridiculed by any one in whose hands it might fall. 

It is also indispensably requisite, that every officer (as before) should be 
able to work with facility every proposition, rule, or problem considered useful 
and approved of, as necessary and important in the science of navigation. 

In short, the standard problems.—Those are working a day’s work, working the 
chronometer, working double altitudes to ascertain the latitude; and working 
lunar distances to ascertain the longitude. Now, with a view to ascertaiu the 
candidate’s kpowledgeof those diffe tent subjects ; 1 woC'd recommend to proceed 
|hiis. Where a vacancy for a commander, or officer exists, it should be made 
publicly known by advertisement, and applicants for the same should be direct¬ 
ed, as an undeviating rule, to state in their applications, which ought always to be 
ik theifawnrespectiw hand wntingt When and at what age they have entered the 
nautical profession whether they coljjlilienced as apprentices Vir otherwise, and 
what branch of the seafaring line thiy fiirst joined and how they have gene¬ 
rally been afterwaida employed. In order'then, (if beg, attention to tkisf 
the parties concerned might be fully satis^ as to the edrreetness of the state¬ 
ment above recommended, the candidate should be supplied with writiog 
materials, and requested to write a shdrt desorifition of the placw be* virited <10 ‘ 
his different voyages, in the presence of a party autboriised tib decide 
, Geograpbtcal and Hydrographical qnestions might bd dlsb'ahl^ed i^i^^ tieneffeial 
effect, at this exteiit of the enquiry. Thil jpdao ^Via tbe*0orf^then ol* 
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thecandidatcs’statempnt or otherwise,- and whether it waswitteii by himself or 

not. Any attempt to deceive, (which could always be ens ly defected,) in this. 

stage of the proceedings should, in my opinion, disqualify a candidate at once. 
And let me here observe, that any gentleman could without much diHiculty come ^ 
to a correct conclusion as to whether ihe statement recommended to be consi¬ 
dered, ought to be viewed as a correct and genuine production or not. But should 
the candidate have passed tlirough this portion of the examination satisfactorily, 
the different standard problems already mentioned should be then placed before 
him to solve ; anddf he could on lliis occasion pass through them, tliere need not 
be anytiiVubtjvhatever entertained as to his fitness for the situation of a nautical 
officer or of bis sufficiently valuing them to apply them to practical purposes in 
his ship. I have no doubt this is the part of the subject, (nautical problems and 
the principles of navigation,) to which the Editors allude \ on disapf roving the 
plan of Examination. 

I only recommend certainjfbwr rules to be given for solution to candidates in 
my mode of examination, because I consider tliat if thp.se are worked with faci¬ 
lity by a candidate, there can be very little reason to apprehend that he is not per¬ 
fectly capaTiIe to solve every rule or preblem that ran pos^ibly occur in na¬ 
vigation, as they arc the most complicated, as well as the mo<t important and 
requisite in the science; and it is from those four that most of the otliors spring. 
Now let any individual whatever, (say for distinction's sake, the editor of the 
JEnglishman,) for it is not necessary that he sliould himself be a navigator, be 
entrusted with the power of deciding a candidate’s competency by solving those 
problems; all that he should have to do would be merely to give a problem of 
each description of the four to the candidate to work, and afterwards deter¬ 
mine accordng to circumstances or the results produced. * 

To render this, then, a matter of simplicity and ease to the party empowered 
to decide the question of efficiency of candidates, I wouM recommend him tu 
have about a score of each of the four problems ready solved, so th.«t he need 
not always give the same : and in case there might be more than one candidate, 
that he could band one of the. same sort to each. This, (and 1 respectfully bog 
attention to the plan,) [ consider, a much beti^r method than taking t|ie problems 
out of a book ; for as there are no more than two or three examples of the diftereiit 
rules in treatises on navigation, be could by this mode places pro'dem in the 
hands pf every individual, admitting he had half a dozen or more candidates for, 
examination. But another weighty reason to recommend this method is founded 
upon the circumstance oftlie examples itabooks being wogked, many years •past; 
and therefore./the declination, equation ^ time, and other varying elements, 
would be diffiouU to ascertain; whereas, if the problems were worked according. 
^ the current year;* a reference to the nautical almanack, would supply the; 
candi^e with tW' necessary information. As there are many methods of 
worliiig'those problems five, six, and in some bool^ seven or eight, thtf can- 
dsliUe ^ould be allowed the liberty of selecting any method he might think prw- 
’ Should it then be deeihed proper to give the commander a voice in thn ^ 
I would have no ojpectioo, far dio aake of reeonciiiaiipii, to peimH him 
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% to make a s''lection siippositig several candidates were considered competent Tor 
. tile situation of an officer. For this indulgence, iiovrever, 1 am no advocate. 

^ The only point of difficulty that T can see in this mode of examination ; is 
the p’-ocuring, or supplying of the scores of solved nautic.tl proldems. flow can 
we manage tiiis ? You might as well look for a professor of maihern itics.^or of , 
chemistry in the Country Service as fora person that could siipply-those problems 
at present; for sncli a thing as making use of nautical iu'.trumniits, an I working 
nautical problems asAorc, seems to tlinm a thing impossible. must just rest 

contented meanwliile, with considering a fact said to have been once^tateffiii 
the Council Cbainbcr,— that, Calcutta can always supply a (it ^person for any 
office or situation whatever. * 

This i^thc kind of examination that T had in view wljen I recoinmended the 
subject in ray treatise on the C niiitry Service, t never m -ant that examin itioii 
sliouUI*be guided by tlie qnes'ions and answers in “ [laniUton .Tiorirc,’’(as tlie 
Hurkaru observed,) because I know, that that book is now out of use, if nut out 
of print; and questions like those are only to be considered as srmi/ar to such 
as might possibly be asked of a young naval offioer at cxa!niiiati«;i ; bu the 
identical (jueslions alluded to, or any other from a book, were never put to any 
one by llie Board of Examinatiuu. Their questions invariably refer to the state¬ 
ments of the indiv dual exaiiiiiicd, and circumstances which have actually taken 
place;—such as.sailing from Spitliead for the West ladies; meeting with a 
gale of wind, and the various measures adopted in cons quoncc. 

Altbonghthe Editor of the “ Emjlislman" disapproves of examination, for 
reasons which he cannot tell; yet the advantages of a proper sy.stem of examina¬ 
tion are manifold. It will, in tlie first place, make the can lidates perfect in the 
most valuable problems of navigations,—the very quintessence of their profes¬ 
sion, a ci'cu.nstance in itself most desirable. It will create emulation in prac¬ 
tising tho.se most valuable rules atsei, and their»«lility will be duly estimated 
in keeping correct journals; by which ignorance of the position of ships, 
the bane of the Ciiun»ry Service will be entirely extirpated; and satisfaction 
and confidence restored. It will n^kc the shippers, owners, and insurers easy ; 
and in the event of a gentleman committing himself, or his wife and children to 
^he management of a commander; it will be of much satisfaction to him to be 
assured, that the Captain and officers in question are perfectly competent for their 
situations. But should his wife and children be subjected to the consequences of 
any serious disaster on the voyage, what an aggravation of the misfortune will it 
be for him to reflect, iliat the commmiMer to whoso skill his family were con¬ 
signed, is deemed iiieMoient in his profession, or, at all events, that he cannot 
^irodiice any satisfactory proof to the contrary. 

.Examination is also reasonable and proper, because it prevents the admission 
of uaqnalifled persons into employment,. it| which they necessarily Msume the 
management of lives and property ; and it hfis.ever been on those grounds adopted * 
in all naval institutipos, governed with the sound principles of impartiality and 

’ justice. The British Navy strictly adhered to its valuable prin^pples from time 
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immemorial, and most of the men that rose to eminence in it,disting;uis1ied theni- 
selvesat their exaiuinaUons. And although tlie Honorable Company’s magnifi- 
cient merchant service, (in which examination was a principal object,) is ex¬ 
tinct, yet in their exj.eii8ive es’ablislimeuts at Bombay and Calcutta, it is by 
examination promotion is obtained ; and an officer cannot even pass from one 
grade*’to another, without his qualifications are ascertained by examination. 

I may, perhaps, be told that my system of examination does not embrace all 
those nautical sabjecte necessary to he included, and considered to render exami¬ 
nation perfectly saWactory; but I remark that my scheme is pnposed with 
reference*to cirCJmstances, while it provides for all that is require I ; and, how¬ 
ever, defective it may appear at first view, it will be found to answer its obj ect 
quite sufficiently. For example, if the statement directed to be produced by 
the candidate! in hisoiva hand-writing be judiciously and prudently cfinsidered, 
it is impossible for him to impose with regard to the 1-ngtU of time he has been 
at sea ; and the nature of his various employments in the seafaring profeS^ou. 

1 consider, indeed, that it will supply ample information to justify conclusion, 
especially with regard to his efficiency as a seaman; and it can readily be as¬ 
certained, whether it was written by h nis.df or not. 

The matter of working the problems may also be disposed of with (qual 
facility, and with as little concern ; for if a candidate can solve those problems 
with facility, no doubt, as I said before, need be entertained of liis abilities. In the 
solution of those four problems, almost the whole of the “ requisite tables" are 
referred to, and whoever can work them, may be justly considered as perfectly 
competent to do anything eUe in the. science of navigation. 

In the judicious criticism with which the Englishman honored my for¬ 
mer statement, he paid a handsome compliment to the mercantile gentlemen;— 
especially to ihoss concerned in the shipping of the port. Hh declared it im¬ 
possible to find an honest examiner in Calcutta. Be that, however, as it may, 

1 think that one of those sections, or sub-divisions, of the Chamcr of Commerce, 
appointed for the disj.atch o/ business, could very easily and with sufficient inte¬ 
grity manage my plan of examination. 

The Editor of the Englishman also gets i\to a terrible rage at my,suggesting 
propriety of having the males placed in their situations indepeiidantof Comman-^ 
den. In f«ct he flies to the side of 300, and leaves me alone, whether right or 
wrong, (which I am told is usual in such cases) and declares tiiat all 1 say is 
fudge. But with regard to the suggestion thai I have just mentioned, let us see how 
it tSail example, we see 

an msttadi Iwrmony that exists bItween all officers, although their pro- 
motion awjf^ f^ utments ere quite independent of the*will of the Commander 
Ae ship. regiraente. All officers have the same objects in view, 

namely »to yi^W eiii^ ohedienee to the superior authority, and to discharge 
ths dotiestowhiiffitltoy »*y beirtdividudly appointed, with integrity end U> the 
best of their respective ebilUl^. »Ht His n very questionable affair, if they all 
l» able*o discharge tlmiMtttiei Iwnertly, and obey the snperior poWei* , 
mattersVeie differently coolitltttted ; or if the Commander were invested 
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with the power of appointing and retnovinsr officer^ aus he might think proper. 

. ThV idea is forbidding. There was a Calcutta ship taking in cargo for China, 
olF town lately, and on the eve of her loading being completed, one of the 
* owners called on board, in the absence of the Commander, to ascertain how 
much more of a certain description of goods could be taken on board. He made 
bis wishes known to the chief mate, and the latter requested the second mate, 
who was stowing in the hold, to measure the space vacant and afford their em¬ 
ployer the information required. In the course of the same evetting, the Cap¬ 
tain’s private cargo came on board, consisting of hags of wheat', gram, snap, avnl 
bails, boxes and parcels innumirable, which occupied nearly the whtfleofthe space 
vacant. Next morning the Captain and the sam« own^r went on hoard Jogethor, 
and the second mate was called from below, (by this time he was up to the thing, 
and questioned by the Commander how he could possibly be such'a “ block¬ 
head” as to give such an erroneous report to the owner, when he knew very 
well tlikt the small space in question was required for the sails and spare 
cordage, &c. 

Another Commander buys a barrel of tar, or a coil of rope for sty p’s u*e, at 
an out port; but it may happen that he sells the same to some other ship in the 
harbour, and by 6ome,unaccount&ble mistake the price gets into his own poc¬ 
ket, and no one can interfere in rectifying the matter. They say that mistakes 
happen even in the best regulated institutions. How those accidents may 
occur, it is not my purpose at present to discuss; but I can again assure the 
Englishman, that it is most desirable and advisable, the officers of a mer¬ 
chant ship shonid hold their situations independant of the Commander. 


From the Commercial Advertiser, July 24. 

Tlie Calcutta Monthly /ountaf contains an original article entitled “ A Dis¬ 
sertation on the present state of the Country Service; with suggestions towards its 
improvement.” The importance of the subject with reference to the interests of 
commerce, induced usV> rcod the production attentively, but we regret that we 
have not been rewarded for ourpains^by the perusal. The author is master of his 
subject; buf he has not cultivated the art of composition and does not know how 
K> arrange his ideas. The production is quite rambling and immetbodical, and the 
style loose and inconclusive. But this essay is calculated to be of service by 
drawing attention to the subject. 

The object of the ijfriter is to show, that the generality of {he commanders 
and officers of country ships are unqi^mified, by their ignorance of the art of 
navigation, for the responsible situations, which they hdd. They are mostly 
persons of low birth and no education, who possess merely a knowled^ of tfeow* 
mechanical part of their duties, and with just so much of science as to be able to 
guide»a vessel under ordintqry circumstances, but to be incapable of preserving 
themselves from danger in critical aituations. This, we suppose, is the condition 
of the genereli^of commMaffnosand officers of the. trading,teasels qfeyeff port. 

* The ialaiies aUowed.tosudt'jjWiOBs arenotwffihwnt to, induoeBkftiiACcespK^bio 
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liilrth and adequate information to engage in these piimiits. This is a fact writ 
known; ami how can it beexpocteil that the qualifications of those who accept 
of s|uch berths should be of a superior order? Tlie allowances of so ue of the offi¬ 
cers of the country vessels do not exceed those of a sailor of an English ship. The 
class of persons who are led to take such employ, iinleas they have other prospects, 
cannot be superior to those who are elsewhere employed as common seamen. 
The commanders of vessels ought, however, to be, if not a superior class of men, 
at least persons* well acquainted with their duty and able to guide a vessel to any 
qtmt'ter of the world with confidence and certainty. 

'I'he means by which the es^aist propo'^es to attain the end in view, arc the 
examination of'officers and comniandi^rs, on points relating to the conduct of a 
ship over the deep, and the inspection of the log-book.s which are k(^>t on every 
voyage. These m^ans certainly appear calculated to meet the object. It may 
even be said that If such commanders an I officers only as had passed cre^table 
examinations, were to be appointed, there would bo Tutle or no use in looking in- 
^o log-books, unless in cases where the conduct <»f a commander during any voy¬ 
age were cqlled in question. 

The m*ercanlile community of Calcutta are deeply interested in the subject; 
and they owe it to themselves to attend to the suggestions of the essaist. 


From the Bengal Hurkaru, July 2G. 

When we praised the article on the Country Service in the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal as a good article, we did not mean to commit ourselves to an entire coii- 
c rrence in all the opinions of the writer. On one point we arc fully agreed with 
him, and that is, that the subject itself is very im|K>rtant an<] well worthy of the se¬ 
rious consideration of the ship owners of India, with whom we suspect the remedy 
for the evils pointed out, entjrely rests; as any legislative enactment would be 
difficult and regarded as an interference with private right ; though it is quite true 
that such interfeience is exercised,—whether beneficially or not, we sliall not now 
s*op to enquire,—in matters much less important lo the lives and interests of the 
conimniiity. , 

The writer of the article in the Calcutta Monthly Journal, speaks, vSn 
suspect, from recent experience of the Country Service. We are acquainted with 
many old commanders in that service, and have had the op|)ortunity of acquiring 
a knowledge of its character for more than twenty years. In that time no doubt 
It has in some degree deteriorated; buWill, on the whAle, in defiance of a bad 
system, we believe that the comibatidorsorthe Country Service are still,in general, 
as well edociiied ahd sa well qualified as (he commanders of any other merchant 
B^vice in the worlll. Formerly we would not have hesitated to prefer them to 
those of any service, hot even excepting that of the East India Company, but that 
■ was under the system Which is now entirely changed'for the worse. 

When we firctoame to tbisooitotry, the Country Service merited a distinctive^ 
i^ithet: for itbad many of the best characteristics of a regular service, particularly 
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^ the Bombay anti China service, of which many of our nautical friends hare often 
spoJcent'i us in terms of enthusiastic admiration. that time the officers of that 
SHrvice commenced their career as fourth mates and rose by regular gradation to 
• command. The appointment to one of those ships as an officer was indeed justly 
considered a very much belter provision for a young man than a cadetship. As 
second mate he had generally OD rupees a month, with always a cpinfortable ' 
cabin and messing with the Captain, a table at which he lived like a Prince, As 
a commander he had 500 rupees a month, and his house rent and palanquin hire 
• allowed him in every outport. Such a service attracted to it men of worth an^ 
capacity. In Bengal the system was not quite so fixed, but i>Hi*^he res¬ 
pectable employments it was equally liberal, and the principle of promotion of 
the officers as vacancies occurred, recognized. The commanders were thus sure 
tube exper^nced men, attached to the interests of the owners, andal^ went well. 

W itliln these few years past, low freights have rendered ships in general an 
unpro^ilible speculation, and they have in too many instances fallen into the 
bands of those who, utterly reckless of all consequence, put their commands up as 
it were to the lowest iiidder, seeking out cheap commanders, without troubling 
themselves about their qualidcations. No doubt such a system mustjoften lead 
to the appointment of incompetent men; but it is not unhappily limited to this 
Port or to this country. The writer in the Calcutta UTonthly Journal, indicates 
the points in which he thinks the commanders of the Country Service are deficient. 
We are not quite sure that in this respect he hits the right nail on the head. 
Finding the latitu le by double altitude and working lunar observations, are now 
made easy to the most ordinary capacity, and we do not apprehend that many 
commanders are ignorant of what may be so easily acquired. It may be true, that 
many commanders in Hie Country Service neglect taking lunar observations and 
trust to their clironometers; and for a very obvious reason, that in their voyages 
the distance run in general, from one land to another, is so short, that it must be a 
wretclied chronometer indeed that would not measure it pretty accurately. In 
the China voyage, for example, the land is made several times going and coming, 
and the voyage seldoq^ exceeds 6 week«, is often made in less than a month. 
Even a passage to the Isle of France aigainst the monsnon, seldom exceeds 50 days, 
and most country voyages are much shorter. We believe, therefore, that losses of 
'%essels in the country service, rarely arise from neglect of lunar observations. They 
are much more likely to occur, and do, we feel assured, in many cases, arise from 
wgUct of the kad. The neglect to measure the ship’s way by the log, is also ge¬ 
neral, and is much to ba regretted, as attention to it is a guide to the direction 
.and force of currents, ifhich may be deuced from a comparisem with the results 
of the observations. Wejnust admit too, that the logs are in general kept in a 
mostcareless and slovenly manner in ipite of the good example and good advice 
of old Horsburgb. In very many no indication of the position of the sbip^dil^ 
recorded, except the latitude. In point of fact, and this is a matter of serious 
, coDsetJiience, which is wboUy passed over by the writer in the Monthly Journal,. 

■ the officers in many vessels are often not made acquainted with any thing rala- 
,tiTe to the position of the vassal, but the latitude; a practice which cannot be* 
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tno scTerely condemneil. Every oflicer ought to be at all times fully aware of 
the ship's position, and the vfant of this knowledge has been fatal to many ships. 

In other respects we do not think the country ships are iu general badly navigat¬ 
ed, and the writer is mistaken as to the Lady Munro. That ship’s position was , 
▼ery correctly ascertained at noon, as proved in evidence on the trial that took 
place. The loss of the ship was occasiotied by the charge of the deck being 
entrusted to a native, who wanted judgment to make allowance for the increas¬ 
ing wind and sea on the beam, the currect, influenced by the wind, setting down 
towards the isfand/, and the consequent lee way. 

] t Inii'tri'vkificiency of a konwiedgeof navigation or of ordinary seamanship, 
so much ns that,want of general education, of which the writer in the C. M. J. 
speaks, and tiie want of that decision andju igment, founded on experience, 
which enable a man to act with promptitude in the various etnergeiK^es incident 
to the nautical profession, that ace to be regretted in the Country Service owing 
to the “ cheap and nasty” system and almost exclusively in those vessels HTMiich 
that system prevails; but after all, we never beard of a commander in that ser¬ 
vice acting as the commander of the unfortunate/oAn did,—if we rightly under¬ 
stand our nautical friends as to his proceedings,—heaving to, when he lust sight 
ol the pilot^essel in the uigiit, with his main-tup-sailto the mast witli half a guie 
of wind from the southward, and when he began to shoal his water, wearing to the 
northward. We admit, however, that the manner in which appoinluents are 
made in the service, afl'ords no security f»r the qualiflcatioiis of commanders or 
officers, and that the lives of crew and passengers must be oft«‘n endangered by 
their utter inefficiency. The truth is, interest, or money, or cheapness carry the 
day, and qualiflcatiuii is not taken into account. But what is the remedy ? The 
writeriii the Monthly Journal proposes examinations; but these are unsatisfactory 
tests of seamanship. They are someiUing like the test applied to the invention for 
reefing topsails by machinery, without sending men aloft. The machinery, was 
tried on shoio, and the topsail reefed in a twinkling, as if by magic; but is was a 
very ditfereut afl’air when they came lo try the experiment in half a gale of wind 
at sea, with a ship rolling gunwales under, and pitchiugibows under wa'er. So 
with the examiiiatidu of a young sna officerf on shore. He my have Hamilton 
Moore’s answers by heart; but put him in a mess at sea, a sudden squall for 
example, and probably he will not be able to give an order. Due enquiry intS 
an officer’s character and experience, and attention to his general intelligence, 
with a renunciation of the “ cheap and nasty system,” seem to us to be required; 
but the owners of ships must concur in the adoption of them, supported by 
the underwriters..We have seen unions oi^gency House to regulate rates of com¬ 
mission, and why not unions foaecure the efficiency commanders and officers 
of ships. Mere professional examinations we bold to be out of the questioo, but 

Chamber of ipommerce might appoint a standing committee to enquire into 
the cbaractersand periods of service of tlie different officers and commanders, 

%ad to inspect their logs periodirally. At all events,'such a Committe might be * 
appointed to take the subject into consideration. We have heard of command- ' 
ars being druak from morning to bigj)t,-^tae of those who are picked up at IflO • 
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rupees a menth, with a table to find (or two officers.^ Ts it likely that respectabla 
, meh can bo had on such terms? No; btit what tbeii ? if accidents occur, the 
underwriters pay. Their surveyors, we think, should hare an eye to tliese cheap- 
commanded ships; no doubt they are found in proportion^ perhaps without a 
Spare topsail. The fact is, owners of this kind do not want respectable com¬ 
manders, for these would insist on the ships being properly found, an^that is* not 
the system of owners who entrust their ships to men on utteily inadequate pay. 
A difference of premium on such vessels, would help to check this fiitiful system, 
to say no worse of it. * 

Of the merits of the article to which wo have been referrin^we^ave not 
much to say. It is in design most laudable and contains many sensible observa¬ 
tions; but it is somewhat tedious, and the writer indulges too much in sporting 
mere truistls—burning candles by daylight. The style, too, isiii se\^eral instan¬ 
ces inaccurate, and the working out of examples of the methods of finding the 
tiine'^n^ working double altitudes, which are fully explained and illustrated in 
every epitome of navigation, might have been omitted with advantage. Still 
the writer merits the thanks of the community, if it be merely fur directing their 
attention to a very important subject. j 

Since we wrote these remarks, we have been assured that the writer in the 
Monthly Journal is quite mi-taken about the Martha. The commander Cap¬ 
tain Viiier, was very smart fellow, and his vessel was lost from no fault of his we 
learn. She was drifted on the Paracels in a calm, in spite of the efforts of those 
on board. 


(From the Enylishman, July 26.) 

We have just received the Calcutta Monthly Journal for June, which sus¬ 
tains its character as a useful chronicle of the events of the month; but we feel 
inclined to give our brother’s iVlaga,” a larger share ofour space than it usually 
occupies, for the purpose of noti>‘ing its introductory essay, which, for this month, 
is entitled a Dissertation on the Country Service, with suggestions towards its im-' 
provement; and occupies thirty one pages of the number. 

This is'a sin«:ular production ; and the impression which it first conveys is, 
<hat the author is a discontented man; for if we are to believe him (p. 7.) nine- 
tenths of the commanders sailing out of Calcutta, can but barely ascertain their 
latitude by a meridian altitude 1 are ignorant of any other method of doing so ! 
can just go through the calculation for fiuding such longitude as their chronome¬ 
ter may give 1 ere ignorant of lunar ^servations! and too indolent to busy 
themselves with dead reckoning or the like ! 1 He, moreover, gives us to under¬ 
stand, in many other parts of his pa|jer, that the majority of them are coarss^. 
Tulgar, ignorant, drunkards, and with we know not how many other vices to 
boot.^ In a word “ the most are evil” is our writers’s motto; and the little of 
good that he finds, seems thVown in as the painters put a touch of light in a dark 
landscape, merely to render their shadows more gloomy. All thU«is too bad by a 
• great deal, as we trust to shew liim, and our readers. ^ 
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. The paper is, in a word, a virulent libel on the whole body ofcommandera 
and officers in the Country J^lervire; and would be, when read, thrown by with 
disgust, were it nut that withal onr writer, as folks in a passion often do, has told 
some truths. These we shall enriearor to pick out, shewing eu passant, where he, 
imseif stumbles, which he does more than once and in more than one manner. 

Our author’s propositions are first, that the commanders of country ships are, 
for the most pait, grossly ignorant of their duties, and chosen by any rule rather 
an that of fifness for their situations. Next, that the officers are pretty nearly 
I' 4lg^bad, and that being chosen by the commanders they are not on that “ footing 
of inde|ienor^ce of them, which would guarantee their security in a faithful and 
honest discharge of their important duties” (page 20 ) Thirdly, that a system for 
examining both officers and commanders should be established, from which great 
benefit, he thinks, would arise to the Insitrance Societies and owners! and lastly, 
that educated men, while no other mode of selection exists, should^always be 
preferred, 

Of the first of these propositions we can say, from some experience, that we 
greatly doubt, nay we wholly deny, the fact. It is very true that cases of igno¬ 
rance, gross even than those which our author has adduced, have occurred 
in the country service, and dooccur in every service in the world; but he evident¬ 
ly does not see the unfair method by which he endeavours to establish his argu¬ 
ment. lie cites certain instances of ignorance, drunkenness and even knavery, 
some of which he has seen. These we will admit. Next others of which he has 
been very credibly informed.” Selieoe half of what you see and nothing tf what 
you hear, should be the rule when people s characters are in question. And, lastly, 
he supports his position hy referring to the loss of the Martha on the Paracells, 
and to what he supposes! to have been the cause of the loss of the Protector'* 
both these being biirope ships! The Captain of the Protector wa.^ well known 
here, as an able and highly intelligent officer, t and assuredly not likely to lose 
his ship from ignorance of her position. It is a pour cause that depends on such 
arguments as these, fur, reduced to their true value, t'ley amount to the fact— 
which we admit as such by courtesy—that our author has^known some few cases 
of the ignorance wtiich he asserts, and therefore assumes its general existence in to 
large a body; and quotes the losses of vessels from England in wupport of a 
charge of ignorance against the country service ! ^ 

He is right enough, howev’er, in hisstriettvres on the reliance, often to a childish 
degree, which is placed on the chrunomet r. A chronometer is a highly useful in- 
itrament, and a |ood chronometer is invaluable; but one chronometer should never 
bedepeoded upon. Two or more alleast required, and these should be jealously 


The Eiiistvlikitt tMgvdiladrss, and s ship lost near Ganjam, are also referred to; but we do 
sot hnepr if then ivere Europe «r ,C9Kntrjr ^hipi. The Lady Idunro is a fair case of ignorance, or im- 
pTudenee, or both. • ^ , 

t The eonudisge must havp shown him where he was, end by far the most probable caum of tho 
»s» is, that hit anchors wodld not hold, which might happen to any man. There was perhaps aa irror 
•f jadgmaai io i aaniof so far in, bnl it raf|hl hate been for shelter. • 
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ehecked by lunars, and even by dead-reckoring:; which, as we shall by and’ 
bye shew, is capable of far more accuracy, than is usually opposed. The reasons 
which apply as to the validity of our author’s facts, against the commanders, hold 
, equally good as to those against the officers whom he moreover accuses of an over 
desire of smartness in rigging and harbour duties. Now this, where it does not 
lead to gross blunders, as in the case adduced by him, is rather to be tibinmeiTded* 
were it only as enabling an officer to know his crew, and often to teach them 
mucli, wliicli is useful at sea; but his great erievance is what we have quoted 
above, that they are chosen by and dependent on their commanders. He wan^ 
to see them “ on a footing of greater independence.” Here again wide¬ 

ly from him ; first, because we believe that Calcutta owners by no means leave 
things so entirely to their commanders as he supposes, and next that his “ footing 
of independence,” would make bad (if bad there be) far worse. As to the choice 
of officers, Jve suppose this is guided a good deal by the circumstance of whom the 
vessej l^longstu. If it is wholly the merchant’s properly, he probably exercises 
a considerable controiil in this matter. We have known it even done mischiev¬ 
ously, If the Captain has a share in the ship, be is no doubt allowed to select 
his officers whttlly or in part. As to our author’s “ feuiting of independence,” we 
desire him only totake the command and responsibility of a potatuelsmack for 
a week, with a “ free, enlightened, and independent” mate on board, and we are 
sure he would be cured of it. Tint there are instances of gross ignorance, we 
repeat, is undoubted ; but his remedy is worse than the disease and would tend 
to produce more mischief in one year, than it would prevent in ten. Insubordina¬ 
tion is the curse of the English nisrchaiit service, and ufteu seriously augments 
the sea risks, of which we have ample proof every yesr in th- English ships, we 
see putting back from the Sand Heads oti account of mutinous crews. Now, 
does our author wish to see the same thing happen in the country service on 
account of his independent officer fancying we know not what ? for to tlris things 
would quickly come. 

We think due allowance is not made by those who look at it superficially, 
for the very peculiar pqfiition in which both commanders and officers of country 
ships are placed. They must noto^ly be as expert in their profession as our 
author would’fain see them, but they must, moreover, be well acquainted with the 
jargon (for it is not a language) used amongst the lascars; and with those pecu¬ 
liarities in their temper, dispositions, and even physical capacities, which no¬ 
thing but a great deal of experience, good temper and habit of observation can 
give them. The youth, or man, comes into the country service with all his hot 
European blood, and often with no spi^l sbaf^of “ forecastle politeness” fresh 
about him; but he finds ^hat he has a great deal to learn and a great deal to 
valearn ; and in proportion to his aptitude to do this, will he become a goorl or^ 
bad officer or commander; and not iin frequently the man who would have peeii a 
good officer in a vessel manned by Enropeans, is worse than useless amongst las¬ 
cars, and from asimple oaule, which may be expressed in an every day phrase. i 
« He has no patience with them.” Their physical powers too are often sadly 
•lost sight of; we do not mean the.mere awouet of strengtji, but. tlfc suddenness 
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iftith which, tifter but little exposure, their energies, mental end bodily, give way 
like those of women, and of some men, in sickness in this climate. All these 
things must be taken into account, and great latitude necessarily allowed by the 
judicious owner to a commander in selecting his officers, or serious consequences 
may result; not HUrihiitable to the ignorance of the Captain, but to the unfit- 
' nesssjf officers forced upon him by his owners. VVe shall return to this subject 
in a day or two, to consider our author’s remedies, and it may be himself, as a 
teacher in our Israel. 

(From the Engliihmau, July 27.) 

We resume to-day our notice of the Dissertation on the Country Service 
from our paper of yesterday, and propose now to look a little at our ajUthor’s re¬ 
medies and tests of efficiency for commands. I 

What he does not perceive of the Country Service, as well as c^avery 
other service in the world, is, that it is pretty nearly an overstocked one ; and 
that owners, tempted no doubt by the competition, hive iiijiidicio isly, we think, 
though perhaps necessarily, reduced the wages ol Captains and officers so low, 
that it is iiotrwortli any man’s while t > educate his son fur the sea as a profes ion ; 
and thus men of inferior acquirements obtain commands for which, in truth, they 
are nut fit. Wiio wdl edii late his son, as our author wisii'^s, sending him perhaps 
through all the conUiniiiation of a forecastle (and, we grieve to say it, but there 
is deep and dead y contamination for a youth in lii« early career at sea even un¬ 
der the best circumstances), and ihc labour of many y 'urs, to obtain a command 
worth 4€ or 180 rup-'esper month ? which requires too at first, setting off an out¬ 
fit of instruments, charts, and the like of no small amount fur a young man. No 
one, of course, if he cau do better for him, and so we must depend upon the Navy, 
upon a little of the patronage of owners, or upon some fortuitous circumstances, 
for the educated commanders whom our author, and we also, would fain s^ e on 
board of all ships. We think, however, that, if the Insurance Offices lo >ked 
duly to their interests, they would insist np.m every ship’s being duly provided 
by the owners with charts and instruments of|all kinds. A set ot li-ts, according 
to ttie intended voyages, might easily be drawn up, and the articles specified 
should be as peremptorily required to be on board as the anchors and cables, andb 
the insurance held void if they were not so. We believe that losses have quite 
as frequently occurred from want of these as from ignorance. To take an in¬ 
stance ; how many vessels have groped their way back from New South Wales 
through Torres Straits without Filt||er’s^valuable chtrti on board? More we 
suspeetthan are known. The jltmibolds good of iiistrugients; barometers by the 

t 

first makers, good chronometeni^ seitants, and the like. And this brings ns to our ^ 
ItlRbor’s remedy. Fxfttnioft^ioB, says he, of officers and commanders. We doubb 
the efficieny of these. Tbe utter farce and nullity of examination, as testing the 
merits of candidates, is notorious. Nay, more ; they'are often fats! to the very 
class which oar author patronizes-^tbe men who know how much they have yet 
lb ieirn ; and^succeed, with the crammed ignoramus wlio may have noryes to- • 



feuppnrt the anxiety they induce. We aay nothing here of the difficulty of 6ndin^ 
honest and competent examiners, and this too in Calcutta; where we vprily be« 
lieve that if the Gospel were again to be declared to the human race, the apos- 
> tie’s births would be made jobs of! We have already examiners for the ships— 
and the sliips put back twice or thrice from sea always " prefectly sea worthy” of 
course; and at last are found so utterly rotten, that they are hauled on'siiorp. and 
kicked to pieces ! Does our author not suspect that the history of more than one 
of these losses, which he so hastily sets down to the score of ignorance slone, may 
have been, if the truth were t Id, some tale much resembliiig tliis one ? whic^ 
certainly not a fiction. What does our author think would b'.?H5tai!e of the 
Captaincies where the ships are thus notoriously Jobbed with? He tliinks the 
manner in which a ship’s log-book is kept, is a good test, and rightly enough 
says, that tikey are seldom referred to. He gives two logs, one of which is, he 
says, an e^rnple of those commonly kept on board of country ships, and the otiier 
(“ th»r''«4s not perhaps one like it in Calcutta!, exclaims he,) is a model of such 
ashe woiihl have kept. Now here again his idea is not a bad one, hut he has 
first exaggerated things beyond all bounds; next he has not looked into the whole 
bearings of the case; and lastly he himself has, if judged by iiis owki rules and 
examjile, forgotten part of his professional knowledge. Of hisexaggWaiions we 
have given proof enough, in the wild assertions referred to in our former article. 
In his anxiety to prove that all the country Captains are such as he asserts them 
to be, he does not see that all or must of what he would have noted in the Log¬ 
book may really be set down by many, or most. Captains, but it is thrown away 
when the results are obtained ! Thus we have, in his model, the meridian alti¬ 
tude for the sun, to be as formally registered as if it was the first time that a log 
had ever gone throiigli his hands, and then with equal formality the latitude by 
observation. Our Danicd might recollect, that as the declination cannot be falsi¬ 
fied, the latitude would necessarily show what the alt tnde was. We have next 
a distance of the moon from Aiitares and a sight fos chronometer. Of course he 
intends here, he will say, to express the mean of a set or sets of distances? for he 
knows that the test of^iood observing is that the differences in the angles should 
correspond as nearly as possible witHt'ie intervals of time. He has put all this 
down on a separate paner he will tell us. Exactly, and this is what the Cap- 
Ihins, whom he so vehemently censures, have done, and do. They look upon 
tile ship’s log as a register of the more ordinary transactions of the vessel only, 
and keep their own journals, chronometer, and lunar books apart, referring to 
them more conveuieully in this way. We would not be hypercritical, when wo 
tiiink a writer means well, but of abojpt a entries in his model log, we 

fancy at least six might beestruckout as perfectly superfluous. 

We have said that he has/orgotten a part of his own professional keowled^ 
Were we to judge him as he has, so rashly, and we are sorry tossy abusively, 
judged the very respectably body against whom his paper is directed, we should 
use another term, and be fully justified in so doing. How is it then that though 
he alludes to the Tariation, to the importance of a correct day’s work, (in which 
he IS right enough) and gives us a log worked at full length, comprehending, be 
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sa js, all that is requisite fur a commander to know and no more, that he haa 
omitted all notice of the LOCAL attraction of the cum pass ? lleuodotibt 
knows, that this beautiful discovery, which we owe to Flinders, and which is at¬ 
tracting at last the attention of Professor Barlow and many scientific officers, , 
whose names do not now occur to us, both in England and on the condnent, is 
thatrby wliioh, when fully worked out, we may liojie to see most of the queer 
" currents, and the like, which disfigure and confuse our present log books ac¬ 
counted for ; and dead reckonings, upon which every one must depend in thick 
^ weather, brought to a degree of accuracy not thought possible at present by those 
who into the matter ? Now in one setting up for a light and a 

judge in Israel, assuming to teach tiwners and underwriters what thfy should 
require from their commanders, roundly asserting in gross and almost degrading 
terms, that nine-tentlis of the geullemen of tlie country service are as^gnurant as 
the skippers of ke»ds, and that (page 26) most of the ships whici have been 
lattery wrecked in the liidiau seas, were lust in consequence of being %^o(aut of 
their respective positions’—for one, we say, assuming so much, it is too bad 
that we should fiud sucu an onrssioii. In one so anxious to display bis knowledge 
as our authjr, we Uux forgetfulness is nut the term truly to designate it. 

In conclusion, there are, as we said, some useful truths in this paper, but 
its faults are very numerous, and its reckless and libellous tone will do our bio- 
ther’s Maga no good. About oue page of just and uesful extracts might be made 
from it, and which indeed has been our principal motive fur noticing it—we 

a 

think the subject well deserves the attention of the Chamber of Commerce. 


(To tlie Editor of the Englishman.) 

Sir,—As you have honored my treatise on the Country Service, by making 
it a subject of editorial remark in your Englishman of the 26th instant, I trust 
you will allow me to trouble you with a few lines in reply ; and as I expect 
that you will do me the favor to publish thep at your corfVenience, 1 shall be as 
brief as possible. 

It is a great pity. Sir, that you should have so strenuously persevered ift 
your remarks to distort my meaning in every possible way throughout. For 
instance, you state that I quote the losses of vessels from England in support 
of a charge of ignorance against the Country Service. I say, in a word, that no 
part of my paper bears such a owstrocti^n. But, 1 will not suppose you. Sir, 
to pusseil^ sufficient knowledge, of the present state oflT the Country Service, to 
jjjgtify reliance On theoprrectuessof what you may advance on a subject so foreign 
to your owa je8|>ecially as your intercourse with its members, if ever 

you have ady, is neimssairtiy inmgnificant; and is merely a matter of, ye^or no. 
And, therefore, I need not apprehend any serious consequences in the event of 
your being appointed coupsei for the prosecution, when I am arraigned for the 
** libel;'* althtmgh you have already swung your club against me a good deal.. / 
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Vou. infer ftiim nay paper, that I am a discontented naan;—you arc mistaken. 
•But will you al ow rae to say, in using a parallel to this begging of the ques¬ 
tion, that you throw off your garb of candour, and appear before me in your 
• pugnacious form, just because a rival Editor has, in the first instance, approved 
of the treatise in question ? Or, what else is the reason that in your vain attempt 
to ilisprove my statements respecting the Country Service, you endeavoftr to tlrtow 
such a quantum of insolent contradictions in my face? But, away with this. 

What I have said of the Country Service has been deduceil^from personal 
knowledge and experience ; and if you could but iiiiderstaud tiie real nature o^ 
the subject, ** truly and correutly,” you would feel sho'Uc 1 at r»>^»*tf66laring to 
you, as an undeniable fact, that, for the last twelve months, not ten comman¬ 
ders of the hundreds sailing out of Calcutta, had recourse to any other method for 
ascertainingitheir positions at sea, than a crazy chronometer and meridian altitude. 
And this bijjngling iiiefCcicncy and imposition on the public, are occasioned by 
indbignqpmnd ignorance combined. The generality of commanders and officers 
in tl»e Country Serice, are not sufficiently educated to enable them to view correctly 
the plan,—(and tiie only plan to he depended upon,) of Unditigthe longitude by 
the lunar method. They see an insurmountable task before them. , Some may 
attempt once or twice, to solve the question, but on the results proving unsatis¬ 
factory (as they generally do without further perseverance) they never try it 
again. IMie greater portion, by far, never attempt the solution of the problem at 
all. ITence commanders are necessitated to dodge about for iiiglits, and days, 
aye, for weeks, on approaching land ; and io.se this time in consequence of the 
uncertainty of their position. Again, when I tell you, that there never was a 
chronometer made, of the description generally used on board of ships, that kept 
itH rate for tlireo months at sea, you will wonder who could be so silly as to 
place implicit faith to ascertain the longitude in such an article ; and when [ 
further declare that the chronometers in the Country Service arc a hundred per 
cent, worse than tliosa of any nautical service in^the world, notwithstanding 
skippers here, lean to thoso rattletraps as the only tneans of ascertaining lon¬ 
gitude, you will, I am sure, withdraw some of your vituperations against me. 

The substance of my remarks on^he Country Service, is nutliing more nor less 
than this;—^hat at present it stands anomalous in its constitution to any similar 
dass of men in the world, and that from the circumstance of its not being sub¬ 
ject to any check or control whatever, as well as being permitted to exercise 
the power of seif-election, irregularities exist to such an extent, that correction 
and reformation are particularly desirable. 

I cannot now encroach further on your aeilNbe.; I have only your paper of 
yesterday before me, and as you promise to retigrit ft> the subject in a aay of two, 

1 shall await your pleasure. Sir, your obedt Servant, 

27te Author of the Diistertation on the present j^ie 6f 
Country Service, published in the t • Af. tf, last tnonth, 

C^alculta, 27tA July, 1639. . . i 

"Thesuthor," fitc., is welcome to publisU in these colanw* *ny rejoindet lo our,remarks he 
*iay wish. We we ao leasoa to wUUJraw or aiter ooe syllsble we have advanced. ^If we ,|te wrong. 
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(From the Commercial Advertiser, July 27,) 

We refer siich of our readers as are interested in the discussion of the nverlts 
of the Country Service, to some remarks of the Hurkaru. We arc glad to find 
it stated on the authority of our comtemporary, that the loss of two of the vessels* 
alluded to by the writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal, was not owing to the 
incSpacity^'of the commanders. The'slapdash manner in which the statements 
are m<tde in the essay in question, is not calculated to create confidence in them. 


We thiiilf our contemporary has overlooked the object for which-examinalions 
re prop os ed; they were not designed to discover the abilities of the candidates 
as regardsse2%t<zns/(ijp, but their knowledge of such parts of science as were re¬ 
quisite to qualify them as navigators. The writer of the essay allows that those 
in the Country Service are not deficient in mereseamanshij); but he contends that 
they are not generally educated men and have ito knowledge of manicmatics, of 
so much, at least, as will enable them to ascertain their position with\;^n entire 
reliance on chronometers. W'hether such qu ilifijiitions are possessed by candi¬ 
dates, may be readily dascovered, by a searching examination ; and hence exami¬ 
nations would not only be useful, but are absolutely necessary. Mere practical 
seamanship^ may be picked up in the course of two or three voyages, but mathe¬ 
matics cannot be acquired without careful study. 


the public, who have access to ihe Monlhly Journal, will not fail to visit with its displeasure the igno¬ 
rance and partiality wo have displayed. As for the author’s insinuation about rival editors, &c., all 
i«v6 can say is, Ibat wc are very happy he is able to lay such flattering uuction to his soul.— Ed, Eso. 
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WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, AT LOODIANAH, IN 1826-27. 
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Translated by the late Lieutenant Bennet, of Artillery. 


Ai matiy will, no doubt, be desirous of learning a real account of our 
eventful life, we have not'sd down some of the most remarkable incidents, 
whic]^ occurred during thirty-one years, embracing a period in which we 
experienced many reverses of fortune, from the time we ascended the throne o| 
Cabul, in the year of the Hijerah 1216, at the early age of 17 years, till we 
found ourself a second time, under the protection of the British Government, 
in India. 

When in Peshawur, in 1216, we received intelligence, that a strong parly 
Vif rebels had defeated the forces of our well-beloved brother Shah Zuman, who 
retired upon Cabul and was then at Mookur, where he was joined by a strong 
party, who dreaded, as much as they detested, Shah Mahmood. Accompanied 
by Wuzeer Wuffa Dar Khan, and Zuman Khan, Dooranee, Zuman Shah left 
Cabul, and taking the road to Peshawur, he baited at the fort of oneAshook, of 
Shubwar, with only 15 sowars. The treacherous Ashook, with a shew of 
hospitality, opened his gates and received the royal fugitive. About midnight he 
called 200 of his soldiers and entirely surrounded his unsuspecting guests. 
Shah Zuman made a fruitless attempt to escape. Ashook, on the same night, des¬ 
patched his son to inform Shah Mahmood of what had taken plgce. He cun¬ 
ningly ordered oif Asud Khan, the brother of Futteh Khan, with a force of 
600 men, to bring to ifim our brotb(^, who had been inveigled into the snare. 

On healing this, we immediately sent Abdool Kureem Khan, Ishak Zae, 
Yith 100 sowars, to the assistance of Shah Zuman, from the bills of Klieibur; 
but before he could arrive, he learnt that Asud Khan bad carried the royal 
prinoner to Cabul, and immediately informed us of the same. It was needless 
thea to attempt any thmf, mud we ordered hint into the presence. Our affairs 
then having arrived at sa crisis, we requested eiaistaDce from the Chiefs in ge¬ 
neral, and proclaimed ourselves UwfnI sqvfreigB,.'’as Shah Mahmood teui 
deprived oiir beloved'brother of his «ght.'^Althdugh we could oal^ nqm.- 
mand a party of JfH) horse and foot, yel^ t^ ttie bes^ tiur ability, 
after the rights of the people; but it pleased God to’ deprive us, ^.li^Simignty.: 
Shhh Mahmood^ without hoing a Sheeah, favoured that- Si^, ^^Wiich ac*! 
count we soon found ouipmlves surrounded by all the Soonee Chielil, by ^r.thiv 
most powerful. White employed in collecting troops, we learnt from 



^horta the reign of Shah Zumen,dweltainon| 
(hti fininrfjbadi dn heating that Shah Mahmoud had also proclaimed l|im<* 
•rff Kiog,;^aed at’the fort of Attack, with 400 men, and raising the standard* 
ef'Shah Mahiaood, intended to proceed to an intrenched encampment at the, 
▼Wage of Budidi*Bar, the boundary of the Mohmins,6 kossfrom Peslmwur. 
’^•fba.lhe pitrpose of ensnaring our person and carrying us before the tyrannical 
Shah Mabfflood. 


Chapter^st. Containing aft account of an engagement with the force of 
•i.,J^urdad Khan, add his defeat 

.. W^mlrodiately ordered Qool Mahoromed Khan and Foez Tullub Khan, 
Bam Zaes,and.Eu Mahommed Khan, Foehl Zae, Nisokchee Bashce, to proceed 
against Zurdad Khan with 200 horse and foot. On their arriving at Budah- 
Bar, hostilities commenced, and Zurdad Khan, after losing some folowers, fled. 
We, with much difficuliy, and at the expense of large donationsj^ollected a 
, large body of Dporaiiees, and the old servants and Goolam BnclinsSf our fa¬ 
ther’s household. Mehr Allee Khan, the MeerAkhoor Bashee of Shah Ziiman, 
had fled to Jelialabad, where be then was, and on hearing of our proclaimation, 
immediately came to the presence with 00 or 00 men, Akrum Khan, Ameer ool' 
Mulk, then with Shah Mabmood, also joined our standard with 40 or 50 fol¬ 
lowers, as also Mahommed Aseem Khan, Nisokchee Bashee. Small bodies of 
horse and foot joined the oordee near Peshawur. Waiting till we found 3,000 
Vteady soldiers ready to die for us, we removed our seraglio, under the protection 
of our Queen’s brother, Mahommed Sudak Khan, to Lahore Pindee,‘until the 
turbulent times should change, and also removed oiir parent, the Queen mother, 
along with the harem of Shah Znman, to a-, place of safety in Peshawur. 
When our mind was at ease, regart^ng the safety of our seraglio, we immedi¬ 
ately marched to Cabul, having sent an advanced guard of 500 men, under Meet 
A khoor Bashee, Mekr Aliee Khan, 


Chapter 2d. Accounlt of Uie defeat of a party of Shah Mahmood’s army, 
under Abdod MohuU Khap and Baluk Khan. 

f 

On our arrival at BasauT, #e learned that the advanced guard of Shah 
idehihood, commanded by Abdool Mohnll Khan, Baruk Zae,Baluk Khan. 
.,Acbnk Zau* dnd Attee oddlah'Khiau^ AtteO Zae, had attacked our advancg^ 
v^jguaird, at ‘Jdlialabad, but being defeat, Ittid fled, and had retired tfaeofl|i‘' 
'"^arde CabuL Alimiy fbm' Shah MahfDood.^ea)Up^,^^r. cj^r stadia 
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• bftttle shoat> and ruahed on theilr opponents, and the bftitle became general; the 
guns and zinjals playing from both sides, when th% Dooranees and our Royal 
parent’s Goolatn Buchas, fled from Shah Kamran and threw themselves at out 
,feet. Shdh Mahommed Khan, Ishak Zae, Meer AkhoorBashee of Shah Mah« 
mood, fled over the river of Soorkhab towards Cabul. Shatadah Kamran and 
Khojah Mahommed Khan, attacked our faithful Khuleeleand Mahommfd 8 , 8 W 9 ld„ 
in hand, at a time when wo were unable to give assistance, having the wailed 
garden of Isphan between us and them ; When we had to regret the death of 
their brave leaders, Mahommed Khan, Hushtnuggnree, and AllaA Jan Khan, 
Bajomeo, winch caused the immediate flight of the troops, and our whole army 
n as put in disorder and surrounded on all sides. Our treasur;y’ and zewur- 
khanah being present, the attention of Shah Mahmood’s troops was diverted by 
theii |)lunder: this and God’s assistance, allowed our escape, with 60 sowars, from 
the field of Hattie, to Sofeed Hob,or the White Monntan. Aftersurmdunting the 
greatest di^ciiities and privations, wo krrived, after three days, in the pass 
whicirbuiinds the territories ot Toosee and Jajee, about 150 miles. The in¬ 
habitants being favourable to our interests, testified the greatest affection and 
kindness, and did eveiy thing in their power to alleviateour sufferings. Twenty of 
our faithful lioisemen, either died from fatigue or were lost in the dreadful abys¬ 
ses of the mountains, and we reached Tiirrah With only thirty inen, after 
the must fatiguing march which crowned head ever undertook on horse¬ 
back. At Fuiiah we were to all appearance, hospitably met by Syed 
Mahommed Ruza; and his kindness, we could only repay, by presenting our 
splendid golden saddle and royal t'appings, reserving only the faithful 
horse and our sword. A few days after this, some treacherous wretches tried 
to sow the seeds of enmity in Mahommed Riiza’s mind, which reached our ears, 
and put us on our guard. About this time Mahommed Ameer Khan, of Khei« 
bur, and Ever Mahommed, Nisakohee Bgshee, anived in the presence with a 
body of Khcibun ins. Seeing theii good will and fidelity, Mahommed Ruza 
concealed the tieacliery which was in his heart. Let^ving the house of Mahoin- 
med Ruza, we ariived at Baruk,iii the Kheibur hills,the dwelling of Mahommed 
Ameer Khan. Tlie Kleiber Chiefs bad always favoured our claims to the 
throne, and H«8isted us in tiie battle of Ishpau i they now flocked to our stan¬ 
dard, requesUng to be led against Shah Mahitiood, from whom they could not 
i^w expect favor. Some time passed io cottsuha^otm, when we learnt that 
Sbazadah Kamran, had marched to Peeliawar, where he placed Abdool Walmd, 
Baruk fl&ae, in cli|f|e of tbi$l*oline» and Kbc^ah Mahommed Khan, in rom- 
tnandofihe iropj^.'liM ]|^|arftC4to Shah Mahmood in Cahul. After oon- 
sulting with the Aili4il%^'Kbe^dr« prijhpeed io P^shawiir with 4 

or 6,000 men, and: aocordingdy th# first dhy to Jnmroot and the 

second to SunVao, the boundary of the 

Chap. 4tb* Bettl^ofBttohao^ between (hf» 

dool Wehu4 led KUqjah^plahoaWM'ltWii^^ 

At Sunkso we aiet the forwsl of the nbpre mealiof^ 

^gagement ensued. Our faithful Kheibiuriaiili belai' oh IImA 
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' iBH ^ ^lii^itkry; %at ^«d, after well 
diipdtli^^lte l^d. ' After'AU unfortunate reuebntre, we retuihied to Choreb, 
iU'ibe BLiiteibiir hilb, -losing many ni^ 'on the road from the extreme heati^and' 
.eoUte'iimvt of water; but may God reward the people of Kheibur, who,in the^ 
'•uid^ of the'greateaA distress, .always 'tbotijiht Bs^t of their Sovereign’s wants. 

remained one year with those * faithful^ sdbjects, after which we received 
^Mvaral petitions from the chiefs of the Dobrariees, Ooplam Buchas and Kizul> 
l^hes, testifying their loyalty, and rdi|u^ting that' we would soon give them an 
opportnhUydf rendering their lawful*'iSovereign service, by going amongst 
ihem. Being perfectly convinced of the fidelity of the people of Kheibur, we 
''called thetChans to the presence, and resolved tO proceed to Candahar, having 
every reason’to believe, that the inhabitants of that province were well inclined 
towards us. ■ l^e accordingly marched with 200 then, over almost inaccessible 
mountains^and arrived at Ae Wuzeeree boundary. The inhabitalts ofWu- 
zeeme, taking pur small hand for a hostile advanced guard, left th«\r work and 
put themselves id battle array. To remove their fears, we sent a fla^f aruce, 
and called them |o our presiboe, where, with the assistance of donations and 
promises, we gained them so far to our purpose, that they opened the gates of 
their fortress. We pardoned their previous conduct, and the next day, taking Ma- 
bommed Khan and their principal chiefs along with us, we marched to Meenah, 
the Blakur boundary. Having given the Wuzeeree Chiefs dresses of honor, 
we dismissed them from this" place. Grain, such as wheat, &c., sold at Pass at 
three seers per fu^e ; but our treasure being exhausted and no coin left, we 
ofler^ ohe pearl for a kasehor thiea sCers; yet, although the pearls were 
worth Ibo rupees a pair, the ignorant highlanders would not accept them, 
iibesphtchiiig scPUte in all ^ur|ic|ipus to Iffing intelligence of the movements of 
tfie adve^ party, we )« this hjv^h two mouths, and afterwards 

marching oh Ghaiwlfir’ee ?#oad, we reacfi^ the Ghibzae territory. The 
Ghibzaes having'auffeted much from Shah’ Slahmood’s oppression, flocked 
their Khans to oiiraiyahdat^’ Shookr'^blah Khan, grandson of Akhlas Khan, 
^cmlce Khan^ Abbohukuree,and Sbegaboodeen Khan, 

i^tee^ i^nie ihe fveswce, requbslipg we wotild acce{^ ofFutteh Khan’s 

After the coneummation 
'Kot, whibb i'iyso. called Deb 
^ he winter ib ht this time, 



attacked by ontpf tbe hoatila fCy^ra ; .t^ayev, through 6^’s assistanee, Wf, 
fortunately, cut off hia/ight hand. Our troo|M were encouraged by thia act,i' 
'andV desperate charge, caused the route of our enemies, who, dying, soon reach*" 
ed Kandahar and gare Kamrgn af j^c^nut pf their disgrace. Alter this sm^ll 
’ but complete yictory, we direi^d opt; ipa|roh tpryards Argi^stan^ the boundary 
of the Foefil Zee Dooranees, wiiefe.yye|opk ipttire measprea. for raising an ar my. 
Previous to hep^fig.of l?r|.pce ^amran had'written to 

Hajee Feroz Peep, his upci^ifpre^atp^cofroqi Herat. Feroz Deen iipinedi* 

atelysent Prince Moolk Kasim, his.own son, with a body, of 2,Q00 sowars. 

' ' ' 

Prince Kamran, with th,is assistahoe, whiph with iiis own a ^rce of 
6,000 men, marched, and had arrived within two fursnngs pf Arghistan, where we 
were with only 600 men,.endeavouring to discipline the mountuoeers, who were 
daily comi% to the royal standard. We had many well wishers in Shsh Mali* 
mood’s ealip, who expressed, by petitions, their desire to join us in a body. 
Thiokic^t advisable not to risk a batUe, we marched, in a most tempestuous night, 
from Arghistan to the Ghibzae boundary, (distant about 60 miles)a pass impene¬ 
trable to the attacks of our enemies. Hatting .here for two hours to refresh our 
horses, and dry the garments and rest the weary limbs of our attendants, we again 
marched and reached Marghah,the boundary of Abdool Raheem Khap, Hotukee, 
(distant 26 koss). Taking thence supplies for three days, we reached Meeiiah, in 
the Hokur .territory (distant 100 koss). We halted herb some time, and were 
joined by Prince Keisur, and Mudad Khan, who.t|ad suffered a.defeat. Thence we 
marched to Pooree. Here we resolved Prince Keifer, Mahommed Khan, 
the Meer Akboor Bashee, and Shades Khan, Achuk Zae, With all the other 
Khans, should set out for Candidiar, and that we ouraelves should march fur 
Gaubul. The want of treasure delayed us sometime, as we were obliged to wait 
the return of some |rusty servants, who were sent with pearls fpjr sale. ^We 
wrote also to the different Kbaps of Caubnl <|ad the hilL ^cpuntry. Shah Mah- 
mood, on hearing of our retreat frpm;.Pporee, purs^^l pil^j^ rUched 

' Lurmuch, on the Ghibzap boaodd^< of jewels to the Ghibzae 

Khans, we ordered libem to assemble their forces, t^ acpditipanjr tis to take pos¬ 
session pfCaubul., Kile inhabitafAs^pf ij^e cpu^t^P wished fcr our 

approacb^^^.t^-they- offered touchy. tlf^.Slwahs and 

' ^oonee8,?iip|Jia4Jr^toant ki|le<i_pn bpthai,^esi 

j^bput aii|||^i^y|ha^;, pie from Shah 





Uk sad pawed the niglilfif A^gvr, 

•Ijitts&iiilftw.ieeciflAilf'dity arrived at thf tomb of Babur Badshaii, half a mUefrom 
badbal. '- HATi^b^^ here fop <|ia pwjrpoaeitjf pfajref. we made our triumphal' 
eptry inta^'«!ity, willi an army of tiafm, and alighted at the garden of, 

Mmiud Khbn; BaJa tliasar beinjjtfiBriB in tbe posseaaiun of Mahmood'a 
an<^ African a, we therdfomanxi .’dKf rwoimoitered thefdrton all sides, 
iMid surro^ndt^Jt.entiFely by thehili trilo|^^ |^|>^vefit.e«>ape, having cut trench-* 
ec, and fttepdied a mind nndetthe Sbadt. iThe Arabs and Africans held 

oatii expecriirgfassietaaoeslirdm. Prince iCbpran and Futteb Khan. A few days 
* alter, hearing of Prince Bam^an’s approach, with 7,000 men, we, with a large 
hfody,. marcT%d' to. giytii.hiiD battle near the foot of Kazee. - 

8 th. ' Arriyel of Futteh Khao from Kandahar for the relief of Shah 

Matiiiiobd^ atid thn battle of Fort Kaz^e. t 

• * 

A%r our arrival, at Kazee, we had scarcely prepared our force^^^en Fut¬ 
teh Khan’s army appeared}'-our troops immediately were drawn up in l&ltte 
array and an attack made upon them. The battle lasted from the morning till 
evening prayer, when the enemy gave way, and retreated, in great disorder, to 
the Tally AdVaz,.and then io. jKamran’s camp in Candahar, where the drnnkeii- 
nessof,th« Kizul^sh 8oldiery,and theill treatment which the Sooneedoctors re¬ 
ceived,-^0OQ<dtngai^?dl all .OUT subjects, who entirely refiufed to give Kamran 
assistiaiice./On hearing this,jp*e immediately returned to our capital. Shah 


Midnpood was ^.disheartened "by the news of our victory, that after swearing 
OR the^koran, that he would not again be guilty of treachery, he sent some of his 
princij^t attendants to request the royal pardon, which we granted, and had 
him conveyed from the outer to the ihneit'fdrt; with all due respect to bis rank. 
We then’ entered tile Bala Hissar with re'gal p'Cmp, and seated ourselves on the 
ThTond''of "GabhuliiABer the Dostahad affairs of our people, we des¬ 

patched PriachHydttid^'KandaharVwith^fbOO men, for the purpose of making 
Kamran j^er\^f btioging him mto the presence, or of driving < 
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i; 41*“ i'^ahc^ped J§.haa, fon of 






hiker, 






pudtmed aad, tdhvw4 t0»fitat0 l^e itep .^sbaofc Shiinwareei 

merfy nientiioiied, <8beve(I aboiit this time tlie ieiEids of trerohery which wore-' 
sdtrn ;ia his tile heart, and openjly testified htst.rebeUiotfa indllnatioii fur Shah 
.Mahmood, We Ihou^t it proper to SiffM him, and blow him from a gun. 
hoping it might-prove aft example to the'otlwr K.hajS8.' Thddisturbed state of 
Cashmere and Peshawar requiting oai& presence, we marched toward||,the 
place, and halted the Royal army at Chumem digromee, at which place Futteh 
Khan requested leave to tototol, d0to>ht^ haa^ excuse, his inability to march,and 
saying that he would join Ua aftarwardsy easy stoges. Oft our artiVhl at Jikdilly, 

we learnt that the ttoitor Futteh Kh’aa bad' excused himself, merely-to cover 
his flight. We accordiugly ordered firmahiM for his seizure to lie sent to the 
different Kbaus in, oar dominions. From; thence we marked to Char , Bagh, 
where we limited to enjoy the beautitol scenery, th^ diversion, of hunting, and 
thence marened to Peshawhr. We then dispatched a trusty servadt to Cash¬ 
mere, to ^^quire into the state of. the province, and to learn the treatment of 
Abdoollah Khan towards our subjects.^, The Governor of Cashmere above 
mentioned, sent a large tri bute, with specimens Cf the produce of the country, into 
the presence, on account of which and bis good reputation, we continued 
him in his high ofBce. All the old and toithful attendants of our august 
father’s household, were again exalted tq toe situations formerly filled by them, 
and the different Khans received charge of the territories and offices, of which 
they and their fathers had shewn themselves trustworthy. 

Chap. loth. Treachery of Futteh Khan, and the rebellion of Prince 
Keisur. 


Shortly after this, we returned to our capital and pitched our pordec one mile 
from Caubiil, at the village of, Deh. Ilf uxung, on the Caedahar road, as Prince 
Keisur was advancing, accompanied by Futteh .Khan and-a large-army. We had 
before informed our Khans of.their near approach, and they watted our orders. 
Marching from Deh Mozungto tha forl^^Kiixeu# ^t^e leislt^toat Prinqe Keisur’a 
camp was only 20 miles distant During the night, Fatex^ha Khan, with bis 


followers, and many o^er Dooranneee, 
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Cliap, ISttb. K«i«ur asks) pardop, is furgivcn and restorsd to tbt 

goveniiueiit of Candabar. Proceedings against the Ameers of Sind. 

Leaving Caubul, we proceeded towards Ahmed Shasee, or Cand^ar's 
capital. When we reached Taot, Prince Keisur fled before our army to, 
Dehleh, and Puttefi Khan, by the road of the AoUbar valley, joined Kamran, 
**'7n»*he neighbourhood of Herat and Furrah. While in Candahar, we received 
letters from our beloved brother Shahzada Mooktar ooi Dowlah, requesting 
Prince Keisur’s pardon, as his inexperience and tlie advice of l^uUeb Khan 
end other rebels,,had led him from his duty. Out of respect to our brother, 
we agreed to this. Prince Keisur being in Dehleh, Shah Zuman and Mooktar 
ool Dowlah vr'eni there and brought him into the presence. Shah Zuman then 
requested that we would give him Candahar once more, and became security 
for his good behaviour in future We agreed to this in spite of our own 
judgment. * ^ 

Leaving Zuman Shah also in Candahar, we marched towards SiiW, tiieii- 
mners of which country had not paid tribute for some years. After settling every 
thing we travelled towards Cutcli, and passing the winter among the valleys, we 
returned to Peshawur about the Nao-roz holidays. Hearing of our arrival, Mus* 
tapha Khan, son of Nuseer Khan, and bis minister, Moolla Futteb Mahonimcd, 
came immediately to the presence, and petitioned, that he had 12,000 men at 
our command, and also offered the sister of his eldest brother, Mahmood Khan, 


in marriage to our heir-apparent, Mahommed Timoor. To all of this we agreed, 
and dresses of honor were conferred upon him ; and the other Dooranee cus¬ 
toms in betrothing, were also gone through. We then removed to the gardens 
of Sheer Soorkb. Wuqueels, or ambassadors, from Sind, arrived and offered H 
lucks of rupees as tribute, and requested that we would recall our army. This 
small sum could not be accepted, and we accordingly marched against Sind, to 
enforce our dues from thatturbnlent tribe. Marching by Uochuk, we halted 
at Kot Shad, where we were met by .an embassy from the Ameers of Sind, 
offering 12 lacks in «Ueu of 8. This second offer still being much less than the 
sutfi due, we refused to accept it, and’ marched to Kuiulanuh (a town in the 
territory of Nusseer Khan, Belochi) where,the royal camp was encreased by 
the arrival of Mahmood Khan, son of Kuseer Khan, with 12,000^ Bellocbees, 
and the Khans of the country, who presented tribute, horses, gold and silver 
saddles, swift camels with golden Utters, &c. Mahmood Khan, then requested 


ive for three days, and on parting, we presented ,an elephant and 
^nKowdah, and gave the othet;v:Khaqe^^^i^^;^.jdif honor. Thence we 
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into the royal treasury, and also accepted of their tributes and offeriogs, via., 
10 title horses, with gold and silver housings, a variety of swords, with jewelled 
iiandtes and golden scabbards, some of the fineBt breed pf camels, magnihcieot 
, tents and farshes, (carpets) and other produce of the country. Our attendants 
and principal officers, also received about six lacks of rupdes. We remained 
there some days, when an embassy from the IMlahratta Chiefs arrived, yith peti¬ 
tions and tribute of three elephants, Arab horses with housings ornamented with 
pearls, fine pieces of kinkhab, (gold tissue) Dukhttnee doputtahs, &c. These 
we received, and giving the embassadors, in return, varieties of the shawls of Cash- 
mere, with gold, &c., we made graciousanswers to the petitions, and dismissed these 
honorably. We then proceeded towards the Oeirah Oar, or valleys.'On oar arrival 
at IVf utliir Kot, Bhawal Khan, Abba Zae, came into the presence with a variety of 
presents, in^lleu of which he received a dress of honor. Hearing that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bhawal Khans’ Sahur were disagreeing, we d^patched Ahhtud Khan, 
Nuor Za%*and Ghuflbor Khan, Fuefil Zae, with 3,00@ men, who allaying the 
distuTbances, as directed, passed through the desert to Attuk. We then marched 
to Dcyrah Oliazce Khan, where we received a petition from Bhawal’Kban, 
saying, that the inhabitants of the Duab had deserted their villages, on account 
of the terror occasioned by Alrmud Khan’s party, and begging that he might be 
allowed to quell all disturbances in fatife. We accordiugly recalled'our troops, 
and marched to Deyrah Ismael Khan.whers Mafaommed Khan presented tribute 
and large presents.. Thence we marched to Hurk and Sojee, when Syed Atta, 
Kazee of Caubul, j dned our camp, which proceeded to the Lall mines. The 
Kazee went to see the mines at this place, and was murdered by some ruffians. 
About this time, accounts arrived of Peshawur, in which severe complaints were 
made from Cashmere, against AbdooHah Khan, the hakim who had been oppressing 
the natives of the valley much. Wu wrote, advising him to be more circumspect 
in future, or he would be'removed from his situation. Abdoollah Kiian nhad also 
kept back the tribute for some years. As he did not seem cpiickly inclined to 
pay this, we sent messengers to give him vvarning, ^yhtchha did not nOt'ce. We 
aucordingly determined to send a force to subdue him, which Utiooktar ool Dow^h 
offered to command, iy^ter the Nao-foz, as tiie weather got very hot, we marked 
towards €abu4. On arriving at oum capital, we gave nur troi^s three months’ 
leave, with permission to retire to their families add retarn when the season ex • 


pired. Not feeling the' town air agreeable, 'we retired to the delightful gardens 
of Shafceduneh,-W^hft» we«otfn recovered ftwn d «l|fht aiaess:; When the per- 
mission, grantidi ^ IdSund "^or the 'eoUection of- the troops 
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on th« oppoftlto bank of tb« river, to prevent Mooktar ool Dowlah froili 
croMing U. On the letter’s arriving on the bank of the river, andeeeiugthe 
rapidity of the current, and the armed body on the other side, he delayed nof, but, 
encouraging bis troops, they plunged into the river. Many were killed by the- 
enemy^s fire; the rest, gaining the bank, put their assailants to the sword, a few 
Tmly escaping to the hills. Afoozufferabad was triumphantly entered by our 
troops. 

Having'informed us of the capture of Moozufierabad, Mooktar ool Dowlah 
followed Abdoollah Khan towards Cashmere. After encountering yet many dif¬ 
ficulties of a tempestuous winter, and every privation from th^ scarcity of provisi¬ 
ons, he arrived in the purgunnah of Shopur. After he had been there tvro days, Ab¬ 
doollah Khan, collecting his scattered troops again, gave him battle, but had to 
repent it, aa 3,()0(> of his man were killed and drowned in crossing the^watcr. Ab¬ 
doollah Khan fled to a fort at the foot of the hills, where he was sooi& ^rrounded 
by Meoktar ool Dowlab. The seige lasted our months, after which AbdTluUah 
Khan died of a sore throat. On sending tjm news of the capture of Cashmere, 
Mookhtar ool Dowlah requested, that we would appoint some one to take charge 
of the province, and we accordingly gave it to Attah Mahomed Khan, son of 
Mooktarool Dowlah, on accountof theservices of his father. Wesent liiiuadrcss 
of honor, and recalled his father, to be always in the presence. We then deter¬ 
mined to march against Kamran, in Candahar. 


Chap. l3. Account of what followed a battle between.Prince Keisur and 
Prince Kamran. 


Soon after this we learnt, that Prince Keisur had been attacked by Kamran 
aud driven from Cabdahar, on which we returned to Cabul, halting at Toss on 
the way, in order to write to and bear from Mookhtar ool Dowlah concerning his 
return, as we bad resolved to set out for Candahar. From Toss we went to 
Jullalabad and Nimlah. Wc then, with regret, noticed the delay which Mookh- 
t^lbol Dowlah made. After halting a short time in Cabul, we marched to 
Ahmud Shahee. We sojourned a few days at Deh Muzpng to collect onr force. 
We thence sent Ahmed Khan, Dorannee, Noo Zae, with the advanced guard, to 
remain two days’ march ahead of the m^n body. • 


' On arrival at Gbuznee, wc passed some 10 days* time in visiting the differ¬ 
ent holy plwes. When Ahmed Khan arrived Bagh, to which place 

Repent Sutdars Akten Khan, Mudud K|ifS|^||^||p^ Foefil Zae, with 
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into the presence hy Akrun Khan. We remained some time in Caadahari in the 
charge of which we left Prince Zuman, and seot .Keisur to Caubul. 

■ yVe then proceeded to Sind and Shikarpoor. When we arrived at Belo- 
^ebistan, Meet Mahmood Khan and ASeer Moustupba Khan, the sons of the late 
Nuseer Khan, along with their mother and a large force, catpe to meet us, and 
oflTered tribute and large presents. Giving them dresses of honor, we proceeded 
to Shikarpoor, when we were met by the Sindean Khans, who, after presenting 
presents, proceeded to settle the payment of the tribute due. 

• 

Chap. 15. What happened to Prince Keisnr after arrivilig in Caubnl. 

When Prince Keisur arrived, and took^his seat on the throng (of Mohul) 
in Caubul, he collected the several Princes, who were at large near Caubul, and 
quarrelling amongst themselves, and confined them in the Bala Hissar. 
Mooktar ool Dowlab, leaving his son in Cashmere, arrived in Caubul, but was 
prevented some rebels from joining the Royal Camp. Prince Keisur soon 
raised the standard of rebellion, and proceeded, along with Khojah Mahomed 
Khan and several Khans, towards l^shawur. Leaving the seraglio at Peshawur, 
and the town under tiie charge oi^Boolistan Khan, Achuk Z^e, we had 
marched, when this piece of intellingence reached us. Goolistan Khan, im* 
mediately collected the Kheibur chiefs, and sent the baram in ^ safety to 
Khoreh, in Kheibur. Taking tribute from the Khans of Talpoor, we marched 
to Derah Ghaze Khan. We here learnt from a messenger, that Futteh Khan 
had fled with a party of Baruk Zaes. 


Making a forced inarch, we reached Kohat in one day, after hearing this 
intelligence, and arrived on the next day at Kureeah Mitinee, which is todays' 
journey from Peshawur. Khojah Mahomed Khan and Yaeja Khan, Baruk 
Zaes, Farzoolah Khan and others, fled to CatibuL from which place Prince 
Keisur marched with Meoktar ool Dowlab, wishing to take possession of Pesha¬ 
war, and arrived at Shab Kudur, the boundary of the Doabeb, i. e. the coun¬ 
try between the two rivers'. Before Khojah Mahummed could join Mooktar ool 
Dowlah, Sohbut Khan, Foefit ZUe, with Peshawurean Gholami, the Khanah 
oo Kholeel and Mahohied’s troops, fled and again joined our standard. 


Next day we marched to Peshawar, baiting at the Shah Alum Ferry, 4 
koss from the town, and halted 6 days, hoping that the flood of the river 
might fall, and in the meantime Mooktar ool Dowlah might perhaps repent. 
On the/ollowing fi^^|^^boktar dot DoWkb, crossed the Shah Kadar Ferry, 

at the place of Jaffier Khan. Next 
cii^^iihinies in battle »ray. Khojah Afa- 
sfr^ jlibbkhir ool’DowIah's army^ 
leaving us llqita 

in the field, k. |;4j^r4*;Madd_, Khi#,i 4in' 


and wh also crossedf^^ 
morning, the sun rii 
hommed Khan, 


did great deeds W vi|l6ir; 




hand, and cut through four of the iron platea of bia cuirasa. He then attempted 
flight,hut waa ahot by a matchlock. Our Chief Eunuch, Nekoo Khan, 
brought hia horse and accoutrementa. Mooktar oul Dowlah, then attacked ottr 
force,but he and his whole race perished. Hajee Meer Ahtniid Khan, was 
taken prisoner, and died of bis wounds. Prince Keisur fled to Caubul. We 
^hc u marched in triumphant pomp to the Bala Hissar of Peshawur, where we 
remained some time, till the disturbed state of Cashmere, demanded our atten¬ 
tion. We therefore flist marched to Caubul. 

Chap, 10th* Our march to Cabul, and an account of bringing Prince 
Keisur from the hills. 

On our arriral at Cabul, we learnt that Keisur had only staid one 
night there, and fled into the hills. We, therefore, sent some Khans to fetch 
him to the presence. This was done. We also pardoned his manifold offences. 
Shah Mahmood, after his flight from Cabul, (by the Huzeah road) bad remain¬ 
ed one year in Furrah, Futteh Khan had also joined him, and-they hrere>both 
employed in robbing caravans, especially that which was travelling from Shikar* 
poor to Herat, and collecting troops from inis part, they marched on Candabar. 
We had left Prince Ennos, in charge of Azeem Khan, Nisakchec Bashee, 
and Meer-Alum Khan, Noor Zae, in Candabar, but they treacherously turned 
him Out, and admitted Shah Mahmood into the town. 

Chap. 17th. Attempt of Slmb Mahmood to march to Cabul. Our 
march to meet him. Defeat of Noor Maliommed Kbau, and flight of Shah 
Alahmood. 

On hearing of Mahmood’s intentions, we marched to meet him, and 
halted at Deh Muzung. ‘ Collecting all the army, we marched there on 
the 3d day, to Qliuznee. We halted there to visit the tombs of the Saints. 
On our arrival at Pool Surjeen, we learat from ourscouts, that Shah Mahmood 
was only distant 3 koss, at the garden of Peeroo. Some internal dispute 
encreased our party by the arrival of Nobr Mahomroed Khan and many other 
Khans and their followers. Shah Mahmood, on seeing this, fled to Furrah. 
We then marched to Candabar, and reflecting that as Furreh and Herat, 
Memed to be the resting places of sedition^ we ordered the Camp to he pitched 
on the road to the latter place. ^ 

Hearing of our approach, our brother, Perpzt^i»n, tfaen in charge of the 
fort of Herat, sent a petition, reipiestiug fa]l|:,;)^|i|e^;,f|r^ering the tribute 
dite, and offering to become security for. ;|u|^ behaviour. The 

•amh Mood .fl<^vedin our velas^ of rupees to be 

paid fifm Jeerly from tke|;fa&tite ;«4f KM*, and conferred on him tho 
governmentM^ ^^^WTe' M of the state Cashmere, 

and ^ 'Coy^ment of Caubul, and 

'A3iuiu Khan, Dnknunees, in ^hud 
, SfUkhee, we marched :to Peshawur, when 

we uuiued yi^era ftfakpuds and Bajounours, also 
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th« Kheiburian people of Rhotuk, and join the Cump in Jalillabail. 
We halted a few days at Char Bagh, to enjoy the fine scenery and cli¬ 
mate, and thence marched to Peshawiir, At this pl.ice we received petitions 
^omthe Khan of Bhawulpoor and Mooznffiir Khan, Suddoo Zae, stating that 
Ambassadors from the Company’s provinces, by name Alphinstnne and 
Strachey, had arrived and requested orders. We wrote to the Ernbqssadors 
and ordered our Chiefs to pay them every attention. 

Chap. 18th. Shazadah Munsoor was sent to Cashmere ^along with 
Akrum Khan. ’ 

At the commencement of the winter, we determined to send a*force for the 
settlement of the affairs of Cashmere. We ordered out 12,000 men to an encamp¬ 
ment near Deirah Chumkunee, when having inspected them minutely, we 
ordered tlie whole off^ under charge of Prince Muiisuor, Mahommed Akrum 
Khan, and oiher chiefs, and thence we returned to to the Bala Hissar, in Pesha- 
vrur. • On receiving intelligence that the English Embassadors had arrived at 
Knhat, we sent an appropriate party to meet and do tiiem honor. On their 
arrival, we gave them suitable dvrellings and onlered theirwaiits and wishes to 
be attended to. After a few days rest, the Ambassadors came to the presence, 
and presented various articles of European and Hindoostanee workmanship, also 
many elephants with superb accoutrements. Dresses of honor were conferred on 
all. We give strict orders that the iVlission should be treated with every dig¬ 
nity, and our must conlideiitial Ameers, waited upon them. After this the army 
proceeded towards Cashmere, having crossed the river at Mozufferabad and 
reached the rocky hills between Rutaee and Beliouch, where the rebels had 
taken position on the top of a rock. Our troops rushed to the attack, and 
took several of their entrenched positions, where many of the enemy were slain. 
About this time there was a disagreement between Akrum Khan and Aludud 
Khan, which caused the latter to join the opposite party; on which Akrum Khaa 
retreated to Peshawur. lutelligence, shortly after Uiia unftrtunate business, 
reached us, that Shah Mabmood, had taken possession of Cabal, and in¬ 
tended marching on Peshawur. We accerdingly prepared our force to meet 
him. Immense donations were glvecv to the soldiery and horses from the royal 
atables were presented to the Khan’s and Nobles, On the first day’s march, we 
lyilted at Allee Murdaii’s garden. On tlie way we learned, that Shah Mabmood 
had left Cabul, and baited at Chuk Dtlah. Hearing this, we immediate¬ 
ly reflected on the ata|»'uf the Company’s Embassadors. We resolved first to 
leave tilietn in a Safety, and then proceed to punish the 

rebels, and then, if we iatendOd to /eturn to treat 

them in a proper ' our seraglio to,^a 

Fort of Atttik, we sia«tdie| tVom'Alle ,, ^ j,;; ^, 

, Ch^. istlu 

inhabitontawf ■ 

FromTehk'as w%'inarek|d to Jhntniwdd and ^i^weo ' Ffdla,^. 

the latter place 'ire' aeelt Mkdddiltha$ i;itd''‘A^et ' 






widi 4,000 lowara, with orders to make three or four forced marches to Nimlab. 
From Altee Booghan Azeem Khan, Nisackchee Bashee, sent a petition,inform¬ 
ing us that Mudud Khan, on account of his conduct in Cashmere, had tpid 
him privately, that he was afraid that we would punish him, after Sbal^' Mah- 
mood, Aisphanee,. was subdued, and that he had been corresponding with thd 
opposite party. On receipt of this intelligence, we quickly wrote to Mudud 
Khan, ordering him to halt, until we came up with the guns and heavy stores. 
On hearing this, Mudud Khan marched to Niinlah, having secretly written to 
Shah Mahnrood not to dread the approach of his force. He then marched 
to Kund Mull, three miles from Nimlah, where Shah Mahmood waited his ap¬ 
proach. Making thence a sham retreat to Nimlah, Mudud Khan wrote to us 
for assistance, as the advanced guard had been defeated. This account reach¬ 
ed us at Char Bagb, where we ordered Akrum Khan, Ameer ool Moolk, and 
GliudoorKhun, immediately to proceed to Mudud Khan’s assistance with their 
forces, and intended to follow up in the rear with the artillery park. Before 
their arrival, Mudud Khan fled with 4,000 horse. Akrum'Khan pursued with 
fiOO horse, and slew several of his best suwars. Unfortunately Akrum Khan 
was knocked from bis horse, by the blow Jf a matchlock ball in the chest, and 
Ohuffoor Khan was taken prisoner, and slain. At that moment we were, 
engaged with Prince Kamran, but were obliged to retreat to the foot of the 
White Mountain, and stopped during the night at the Shuumaree boundary. 
Neat day we made a forced march to Belloocb, where we halted two days, and 
then proceeded to Chareb Kheibur, and remained there three days, whence we 
proceeded to the vicinity of Peshawur, but finding the weather* dreadfully 
oppressive, we retired upon Caudahar, with the faithful Khans who still attend¬ 
ed our fortunes. 

Chap. 20th. Out march. 

On out reaching Peshawur, we learnt from the Mahamoodees, 
Khuleels, Hushtnuggurees,. and Kutuks, that the inhabitants of Kheibur had 
blocked up the pass to their hilly country. The Mahamoodees offered a free pas¬ 
sage through Khureepeh, and gave hostages to remove ouj doubts. The inhabitants 
of Peshawar were ready to die for usf Although confident of the fidelity 
of the KbeiburiaUs and Peshawurians, yet we resolved to proceed to Candahar, 
as our Khans also recommended It. When we reached Muntee, the riwjr 
was swedien to mi immense size, and on attetnptiag to ford alone, we were 
.^jseuly drowned, and ^oiddhave been so ha4^ij^,pot,be^a,for,,l^e strength of onr 
oouriia. On gaining the opposite side, we ^e ^j^ps to cross, and 

reUtaliiijad Alone all night. liText morning thiftToo]M find khases crossed, but 
sevmal lmisemen^^ W^ although the river ^ed ftdlen. Next day we 

reached S|i||A,|Mli|^ed OiMi oi^t,. l%«n^ p^ through Balanekush and 
Hwmt hStmlurr theoee^ proceeded to Ahmad 

Shihee.^' -At Khan,.'who iwd formerly had a dis¬ 
pute iritb . Aleem Jhun fud flod. kaviog 

•enttfae 
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Chap, SOtb. Eugagements with Prince Ayoob and Asud Khan, 

. When Shah Mahmood bad taken possession of Candabar, he left Prince 
Ayoob\and Asud Khan in charge of the Kiroiiee. They, hearing of my ap¬ 
proach, encamped, along with Prince Eunos, outside the town. Prince Eunos 
fled, and threw himself at the Royal feet, and Ayoob, evacuating Candahar,fled 
and left us in quiet possession of the Province. While we were collecting 
troops and had only got 3,000 sowars, we learnt that Shah Mahmood, along 
with Futteb Khan, was approaching. ~ ^ 

•k t 

Chap. 22d. An engagenoent between Shah Mahmood and the Royal force. 

Shah Mahmood and Futteh Khan, having encamped at 'Chitan, with 
6,000 horse, we resolved to give them battle, and marched with our few remain¬ 
ing Khans to the field, where a warm contest ensued. Shah Mahmood’s troops 
had begun to give way before Lookman Khan, Kalee Zac; but stillHhe fight 
was kept up on both sides, when, on our faithful follower, Goiistan • Khan, 
Acliuk Zae, being slain, Lalo Khan, Asliug Zae, whom we had exalted 
from low station, fled with 700 horsemen, of which we had given him 
the command. This changed the tide of war, and we, having experi¬ 
enced a total defeat, fled, with difficulty, to Irghistaii. Passing one night 
there, we proceeded by Gholeree and Wuzeeree, to the boundary of 
the Deirahs, and arrived at Bungee Shutninalee Wuhih, the boun¬ 
dary of Mahommed Khan, Dooranee, Suddoo Zae. The above mentioned 
Khan, came into the presence and presented an elephant, also tents, fur- 
shes and gold and silver plates, also a variety of costly cloths. He petitioned 
for the gift of Deirah Ghazoe Khan, and expressed his regret that we should be 
obliged to leave our kingdom, and send our seraglio to the Sikh country. 
Hearing that theharein had arrived at Pindee, we also marched there, and 
remained 13 days. Being unsettled, we resolved to set out and take possession 
of Mooltan. About this time we received a letter from Riinjeet Singh, then in 
Saee Wal, who expressed a wish that we would *honor Saee Wal with our 
presence. We accordingly marched tliere, and changed visits and presents with 
the Chief of tho Seikh#. Runjeet Singh offered his assistance in the reduction 
of Mooltan, which he promised to deliver to the Sirkar, if we would accompany 
him. This we declined, and returned to Pindee, doubting the sincerety of bis 
promises. After remaining soma time in Pindee, we received petitions from 
Beioch Khan, Acbujk Zae, Bujee Khan, Bam Zae, Dilasa Khan, Ishak Zae, 
and othefr Khans, whoIttiddrawii of their allegance from Shah Mahmood,offering 
their assistance, with 1,000 horse. These having joined the royal party, we 
determined to proceed towards die Hen^at’s valleys. About this period Ghoo- 
1am Mahommed Khan," ssn of Mookhtar ool DoWlah, having quarreled with his 
brother, Atta Mahommed Khan, Nazim of Cailimere,‘a<^ bearing diat we were 
proceeding to (he valleys, he came into the preiiehc®, throwing i h^msdf' at 
our ^t, he thus addressed us Althodgh my ^iithet’s cohdilwt tesrtifled biS' 
ingratitude to the royal house, which gave him bread, yet I am a slave fitd 
hope far mercy,** Weired bis apologies and took hint also,, with hti■ . ll^a 
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fesoWcd, after taking the advice of the nobles, to proceed to Peshawur, then 
in charge of Mahoiniid Azeem Khan, brother of Futteh Khan, and after tak¬ 
ing it, to naarch direct to the valleys. Mohamtui Azeem Khan, hearing of 'this; 
strengthened his pos.session by a force of 1,000 of this brother’s horse and foot. 

Chap. 23d.* Engagement with Azeem Khan and bis defeat. 

After we left Pindee and had reached Hyder oo Jhunj, while we were pre¬ 
paring to embark our men in the ferry-boats on the Attack river, several boatmen 
from ihe Bararuk ferry, came and ofleried, fur a reward, to shew us a place where 
the whole army would cross in safety. This joyful news was rewarded by gold, 
and the whole army passed in safety. When news reached Azeem Khan, that 
we had arrived in the country of Rhutuk, he immediately joined Goor Dil Khan, 
and prepared their joint forces to meet us and give battle, and ma rched from 
Peshawyr to the Chumkatiee boundary. We arrived on the 2d day at Nao 
Shuhreh, while Mahomined Azeem Khan, with his troops and his brethren’s 
forces, halted at Sippaee. The distance between the two armies being oiily«'d koss, 
many came over daily fiom Azeem Khan’s camp, and sought onr protection. 
'1'ht‘se being kindly treated, their nninbtrs encrcasod daily. At last Mahoinmed 
Azeem Khan’s wimie army broke up, and tie fled towards Cabui. The 
Royal army than took possession of Pesliawur. 

Chap. 24. March of Prince nelder against Deirah Ghizee Khan. En¬ 
gagement with Jubar Khan, and defeat of the Prince. 

After the flight of Azeem Khan towards Cabnl, we remained one month 
in Pcshawur, during which time WB .sent Prince Heider to drive Jubar Khan, 
Baruk Zae, from Deirah Ghazee Khan. Alta Mahommed Khan accompanied the 
Prince with 1,000 horse. On their approach, Jubur Khan chine out to meet them 
with his whole force, when, in spite of the wearied state of the Prince’s troops, 
they obtained a victory over the rebels, wlio retreated ; but, after a pause, returned 
to the tight, when, some disatfuctiuii taking place among the Royal troops, seve¬ 
ral horsemen fled to the eiieaiy ; on which account the Prince, in bis turn, sustain¬ 
ed a defeat, and was recalled to the pre.sence. A fter passing the hot weather 
in Pesbawur, we learnt, with the approach of the colil weather, that Azeem 
Khan, having collected all the Royal troops, was approaching, with orders from 
Shah Mahmood, to give us battle. We prepared to meet him. i^y placing our 
infantry in caves and uneaven ground, 300 of Azeem Khan’s horsemen w¥re 
killed and wound< d at the first charge, by the discharge of matchlocks. They 
sgain made a resolute charge, in which we lost a valiant chief, Behaddor Khan, 
commander of the Mahmoodees and Khuleels. The infantry tbhh broke and 
threw the whote army into confusion. We retreated upon Piodeej and halted 
there tliree days. 


(To be Continued.) 
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I3io0t‘a))1bic«il of •ij.itj Sooialj, of 

WIUrnCN DV JIIMSKLI-, at LOODIANAII, in 18‘2ti.27. 

Translated bif the lute Licnfenant Bcniiet, Artillery, 

( Conelvded.) 

Clinj), 2AtIj. Our murcli to Pesliawiir. 

* • 

Diirinu: Maliinood’s ndgn, Iho iuliiibitaiits of the country round Peshavrur, 
well! iiiiich (listK s^od by the opiuessive lyranuy of Futtoh K.han and his brothers, 
and flocked to the lioyal camp for protection. AFe halted a few days in 
Piiidee, and were juiiied by the Cashmere army under Jaudad Khan, brother of 
Atta Alahommed Khan, Hakim of Cashmere, Soominular Khan, Bam 
Zac, Noor Mahommed Khan, J’oclil Zae, and Moosa Khan, Alko Zac. 
AVith this body we marched to llasum Abdool and intended to increase 
the number of our troops, when the above mentioned Khans entreated us to 
mandi and } 2 :ive them an o|)porluiiity of testifying their fidelity. Crossing the 
Attiik we halted at Budah-Bar, the boundary of the Mahmoodee territory. Ma¬ 
hommed Azeem Khan drew out his troops to meet us. Between the armies their 
was a deep body of water, and much difliculty was experienced in crossing it; 
but after the passage was efl'ected, the fight became gcueral. Atta Mahommed 
Khan, Azeem Khan’s brother, was wounded in the mouth by a ball, and died 
two days afterwards. Moosa Khan, our Comtnandcr-in-CluGf, was killed 
by a wound in the chest. The enemy taking the wounded Atta Mahommed 
Khan from the field, retired to Peshawur about the»time of evening prayer. 

AVe also, taking the advice of our Khans, removed the wounded to the 
tomb of Sheik Rchum •Khan, and strived there about midnight, with the 
whole army. 

• Our Nobles requested us not to engage in hostilities again without making 
preparations ; therefore, listening to their advice, we retired upon Pindee, where 
we remained one year, entertaining and drilling troops. Many Khaus came over 
from Mabmood, and were received with distinction and rewarded. Our force 
of 1,000 sowars, was afterwards doubled, by the arrival of a detachment from 
Atta Mahommed Khan, commanded by Nund Ram. AFe then marched towards 
Peshawur, accompanied by^ Atta Mahommed Khan's brother, and arrived at 
the plain of Punjab, when an engagement took place between our troops and 
those of Mahommed Azeem Khan, whose advanced guard, of 300 horse, under 
one Moostapha, was cut up,.and Mahommed Azeem Khan, fled towards the 
hilly country of Bungish, and from thence towards Cabul. AVe then took pos¬ 
session of Peshawur and took up our residence in the Royal fortress of 
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Bala Hissar. About this time our Khans brought to our notice the bad state of 
the cavalry, and recommended that the horses should be sent to graze among the 
surrounding villages, that thay might be prepared for ihe approaching cam¬ 
paign. We reluctantly agreed to this, and the result proved how injuilici(>us the 
proceeding vras. Alta Mahommed Khan, Nazicn of Casliniere, secrolly sent des- 
patche:| to his brother, Jelian Dad, and to his Dewan, Nund Uain, and Suoniim- 
dar Khan, Bam Zae, and Noor Mahommed Khan, and at last prevailed on 
them to enter into a conspiracy and seize upon our Iloyal person and coniine us 
in the Fort'of Attuk. These ungrateful wretches were bribed over, and com¬ 
menced their black design, by requesting us t«> review their troops, before the 
Cabul campaign. A few days after this, the two above mentioned rebels, 
in the absence of our cavalry and household troops, escaladed the Bala Elissar, 
and Jchan Dad, seizing on our person, and carrying us to liie strong bold of At. 
tuk, at iast confined bis King in the vally of Cashmere. When we had re¬ 
mained sometime in Koh IVIaran, Atta Mahommed Khan came several times to 
our presence, confessed his ungratitiide and disgraceful behaviour, and prated for 
forgiveness ; but at the same time asked for the Royal diamond of the Caubul 
family, called KohNoor. When Shah Mahaiood beard of the way in which 
we were treated, the latent feelings of fraternal affection were roused, and he 
immediately sent a force into the Bam Zae country. After plundering the whole 
tribe of Atia Mahommed Khan, lie carried men, women and children into 
captivity. Finding this had not the desired effect, viz our release from bondage, 
he sent a force to Cashmerp, under Futteh Klian. The Moozullerabad road 
being impassable, he, having settled preliminaries with llunjeet Singh, despatch¬ 
ed the troops, by Punjab and Gujerat, to Pusstnar, which is the boundary 
of Cashmere. Atta Mahommed Khan met Futteh Khan there, to give him bat¬ 
tle ; but his troops retreated one march, whence every day 2 or 300 sowars fled 
to Futteh Khan. Atta Mohotnmed fled to Cashmere, and stockaded himself 
by Abbatis. Atta Mahommed seeing bis escape could not now be effected with¬ 
out our aiti, came to our place of confinement, bare-beaded, with the Koran in 
one hand, a naked sword in the other, and a rope about his neck,and requested our 
forgiveness for the sake of the sacred volume. We forgave him, but advised 
him to retire to the Fort of Slier Ghur, tUl he could obtain surety against the 
just resentment of Futteh Khan. To this he agreed and retired.* The day after 
he joined Futteh Khan. The latter, accompanied by Muhkum Chiiiid, came yito 
the presence. Mohkum Cliiind, on the part of Rpnjeet Singh, informed* us that 
his master was anxious that he should proceed to Lahore as soon as at liberty, and 
visit the residence of our Seraglio in that city ; he also mentioned that his mas¬ 
ter’s fame would be increased by our going. According,to Futteh Khan’s petition 
we agreed to this, and marched towards Lahore, with Mokhum Chuad and other 
Singhs, while Futteh Khan returned to Shah Mahhioodin Cabul. On arriving 
at Barrah Moolaht missions waited upon us from the following Rtyalis :— 6 bo- 
lam Aliee Khan, Soombah, Sur Bulond Khan, Zuberdust Khan, and the other 
Ktiuleah Rajahs; also from Rajah Wuzeeroujah Khan., of Birney, also from 
Dewan Nund Ram, Headman of Atta Mahommed Khan, yrho expremed their 
wishes for us to visit Koocbamall. We agreed to their petitiunSf and on the ad 
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day, entered Koochatnall, where we received the above mentioned Rajahs and 
Dewaii, who presented large tribute to ua. After mentioning that they,the Khuleah 
•fanHly, had served tlie Royal family for two generations, they requested that, 
i|s we had taken the procured assistance of the Kheibur people, we should also 
allow them to enlist under the Royal banners, and march against Cashmere. 
Talking on our Royal brother’s generosity, in sending a force, under distressing 
circumstance', to our relief, we declined their otfers, as such conduct would have 
been an ungrateful return for our brotlier’s conduct. We, therefore, thanking the 
Rajahs for tlieir zeal, told them, tlial at present we were obliged Idok after the 
well being of our Idaram, and the rest of the Royal family then in Lahore. We 
then marched towards the Seikh capital, halting at Peer Punjab. We expe¬ 
rienced much difficulty in passing tins lofty mountain : from the nigged road, 
and deep snow, it took ns from the time of morning prayer until the iVIoouzin 
warned as for vespers, to pass the mountain. Thence we readied BetianSf, where 
ZerrolinoIIiih Khan, the [lakim of the town, waited upon us willi tribute, &c. 
I’henc*?, by easy marclies, we proceeded to Lahore, and were met on the road 
by Kuruk Singh, son of Riinjeot Singh, near (he Shah Deirah, whence we 
entered the town and took np onr residence in the dwelling of Lowe Singh, our 
Ilarara being in a separate lioase, to which egress and ingress were forbid, even 
to us. On tlie morning of the second day, Ram Singh waited tipon us, 
and demanded the Koh N^opr fur liis master. We confessed that it 
was not then in our own possession, but that after experiencing hospitality 
and assistance from Runjeet Singh, we should take his wish into consider¬ 
ation. Ram Singh attended the next day, and received the same reply. 
We then experienced privations, of the necessaries of life, and sentinels were 
occasionally placed over our dwelling. A tnoiitli passed on in this way. 
Coiitideiitiul servants of Runjeet Singh, then waited on us, and enquired if 
we wanted ready cash, and would enter into an agreement and treaty fur the 
above nieutioiied jew<d. We answered in the affirmative, and next day Ham 
Singh brought 40 or 50,000 rupees and asked again,for the Koh Noor, which 
we promised to procure, when some treaty was agreed upon. Two days after 
this, Runjeet Singh camg in person, and after friendly protestations, he stained 
a p^pir with safllower, and swearhig by the Gurranth of Baba Nanuk, 
and his own sword, he wrote the following security and compact :—Tiiat he 
dejivered over tiie provinces of Kot Cuinaleeh, Jniig Shal, and Khuleli- 
Noor, to us and our heirs for ever ; also offering assistance in troops and 
treasure for the purpose of again recovering our throne. We also 
agreed, if we should ever ascend the throne, to consider Runjeet Singh 
always in the light of an ally. He then proposed himself, tljat we should 
exchange turbans, which is among the Seikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, 
and we then gave him thelK.oh-Noor. Two days after, the interdiction was 
removed from our visits to the dwelling containing our family. 

After a few days, wa visited the tombs of the different saints in the 
neighbtfurhood, and then’, at the request of Runjeet Singh, went to the 
Sheallmar gardens. In the afternoon, a messenger brought a m^sage from the 
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llajab, requesting us to come again into the city. Accordingly, neat day 
we returned. Some days passed in this manner, wliile our movements 
were watched at a distance by the troops under Slindec Khaii. Wc 
now wished to take possession of the ceded provinces, and having pro-^ 
cured perwannaha from Kunjcct Singh for that purpose, we intended visiting 
them ourselves, when our men returned and said that the people refused to 
obey our orders. Kunjeet Singh was informecl of this, but only replied :— 
" Allow me to take the rent this year ; keep your own servants there, and next 
year you shall have possession!” About this time a report full of falsoliood 
was circulated concerning the licaumut Moollah, Slier Mahommed, viz., that 
he was holding a secret, correspondenee with Mahommed Azeera Khan, and 
that we were privy to the answers of the Khan. After our repeated interro¬ 
gations, the Moollah positively denied the fact. Hcfore our arrival, two or 
three Cabulcse, not in our service, had taken up their re.sidcnce in Lahore : the.se 
wretches concocted a plot to ruin MoollaSher Mahommed and, forging diflerciit 
signatures, gave a hurkaruh a letter to lake to Run jeet Singh, who imme¬ 
diately requested that we would punish the Moollali, or allow him to do so. 
We answered, punish him if you find him guilty, lie was ill-treated in 
every way, but still denied the charge, and we at last paid 12,000 rupees, that 
he might again be released from his cruel confinement. In the sequel it 
was found out, that Meer Abdoo! [lussain,^wlio had an inveterate haired 
to Moollah Sheer Mahommed, had planned this nefarious plot. This 
some Abdool Hussain, along with one Moollah JafKer, had been exalted 
to the charge of the Toslieh Kh&na when we mounted the throne, and after¬ 
wards, when we proceeded to Ninilah against Shah Mahmood, alter 
giving the English Ambassadors a safeguard to Rawel Pindee, we sent 
the two abovementioned ungrateful wretches, in charge of our valu¬ 
ables of the seraglio. After our repulse at Ninilah, they plundered many 
of the valuables, and had now made Runjeet Singh acquainted with the 
Koh Noor and other valuable jewels. We then expressed a wislt to proceed 
to the Sheallmar gardens, which was agreed to, but Sliadee Khan’s force 
still hovered round to prevent our proceeding farther. About this time Runjeet 
Singh marched to Pindee, and sent a mosseger from Rotass, requesting that 
we would join him, as Putteh Khan had taken possession jof Pesliawiir, 
and that he wished us to join in an expedition against that place. Although 
then afflicted with a sore throat, we marched immediately, leaving the Royal 
family in Slieallmar, and joined Runjeet Singh at Rotass, whence we pro¬ 
ceeded together to Pindee. Runjeet Singh suddenly returned to Lahore, 
leaving us with Ram Singh for the purpose of attacking Peshawur. Futteh 
Khan, in the mean time, left Peshawur, and marched towards the Deirahjats 
or valleys. Ram Singh had the baseness to send robbers to plunder his guest. 
We were asleep when four armed men entered the place and tried to remove the 
pillow from under our bead. We awoke and caught one of the thieves by the 
throat, and called out to our Hindoostanee attendants, that thieves wera in the 
house ; but they had been removed that night, under some pretence, by Kiam 
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Singh. The thief escaped from us, by leaping out at the window, just as 
Allah Dad, a faithful domestic, entered and lept after him, aUd was fortunate 
enough to close with him. The other robbers came to assist their companion, and 
^wouiuled Allah Dad all over the head and body, but still he kept his hold, 
till other attendants came to his assistance. On interrogating the thief, he 
immediately confessed that he was sent by Ram Singh, to rob up of the 
jewels reported to be in the pillow under the Royal head. Wo immediately sent 
the thief, along with the wounded attendant, to Ram Singh, who next day 
gave sums in alms on account of our escape, and came himself into tire presence to 
oiler congratulations, swearing that he knew nothing of the matter, and 
offering to punish the thief. They did not then succeed. A few days lifter, we 
examined our remaining tents, and while they were pitched, Kuruk Sing, Run- 
joet’s son, took a fancy to a rich tent of gold embroidery with Persian carpets, 
and having asked for it, received it as a gift! Rut this only gave a desire fur 
more. Previous to the departure of Ram Singh and Kuriik Singh, they waited 
upow us, and requested that we would accompany them to liahorc. As they 
now gave iis hopes of some settlement of our affairs, we agreed and accom¬ 
panied them. On the third day’s march towards Rushundorna, 400 hofsemen 
skirted our long line of baggage during the whole day, and seemed hovering 
about previous to an attack. We had hardly reached the encampment ground, 
when intelligence reached us, that the horsemen iiad laid violent hands on the 
people attending the baggage, which they had carried off, as also the led 
horses. We informed Ram Singh of this immediately, who, after a great 
deal of sham sorrow and exclaimation, produced a sort of portmanteau, empty, 
with the exception of some wearing apparel not worth his taking. All 
oiir valuable armour, together with large sums in gold and silver, were lost, with 
many sliawls of great price. .Ram Singh said he had been lucky enough to 
recover the portmanteau from the hands of the thieves, and hoped all was right. 
It was useles.s to answer him negatively. On the next day’s march, Ram 
Singli came to the presence and made the following request, viz., that wa 
should make out a list of all the jewels and valuables thou in our possession, 
and in Lahore, as Runjeet Singh had written frequently to him on the subject, 
but his respect prevented him milking the request before. There was no 
avoiding this, and we gave the desired list. Some days after our arrival in La- 
Jhore, Ram Singh came to our residence, and, having removed our family 
to another dwelling, he collected the whole of our valuables, aud carried them, 
on hackeries, to Runjeet Singh, who took what he wanted, and his people also 
laid violent hands on any thing that suited them. Those articles which were 
of small value or little use, were returned. Even after this he did not perform 
even one of his promises. At last we expressed a wish to depart, or to get a 
separate dwelling in th§ town. The latter was granted, end Moobaruk Ha- 
veliee was cleared out for our reception. 

We removed from the Sheallmar garden to the town, where we were daily 
treated with new indighitics; spies were set over our actions, and guard’s 
surrounded our dwelling at a distance. Five mouths passed in this way; our 
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eondition became hopeless and escape difficult. We alone might have departed^ 

but the thought of leaving the royal family in the hands of the Seikhs, was dia> 

traction. We accordingly consulted with our chief attendants, as to the best 

mode of freeing them from bondage, and next thought of the abode in which, 

they were to find protection. We thought of the proffered friendship of the 

British i^overninent, and hoped for an asylum in Lodeanah. Several Moosul- 

mans and Hindoos had formerly offered their services, and we now engaged them, 

and purchased several of the covered hackeries of the country. Every 

stratagem was defeated by the spies, till at least we found that Abdool Hus* 

« 

sain had disclosed our plans to Riiiijeet Singh. At last, being hopeless, we 
called Abdoul Hussain and Muollah Jaffier, into the presence, and after offer¬ 
ing them bribes and giving expectations of reward, we bought them to our pur¬ 
pose ; and the members of the Seraglio,with their attcudaiits, all dressed in the 
costume of the country, found a safe conveyance in the hackeries above men¬ 
tioned, to the cantonments of Lodianah. When we received accounts of their 
safe arrival, we gave sincere thanks to Almighty God. * 

Chap. 26th. Our escape from Lahore. 

When Rnnjeet Singh was informed of their escape, he was astounded, ns 
the gates, of the town were well guarded. Seven ranges of guards were 
put on our person, and armed men with liglited torches watched our 
bed. We could not perform even the offices of nature without an armed 
body ill attendance upon us. When we went as far as the banks of the 
river at night, the centiiiels on the ramparts lighted flambeaux until 
we returned- Several months past in this manner, and our own attendants 
were with difficulty allowed to come into the presence. No relief was left but 
that of our holy religion, and God alone could give us assistance. We ordered 
the roof of the apartment containing our camp equipage, to be opened, so as to 
admit of a person passing tbrougli ; apertures were formed by mining through 
•even other chambers, to the outside of the building. Having prepared every 
thing, we placed a faithful attendant on the bed in our sleeping apartment, and 
disguising our person, in the dress of a faqueer or holy mendicant, as also two 
trusty followers, we proceeding through th% apertures and gained the street, 
whence, thanks to God, we reached the large opening, whence thexouteuts of 
the drains of the city escape under the town wall. ^ 

We passed through and met the remainder of our attendants, who had 
been waiting on the other side. We then took the roa4 to the river, where boat¬ 
men, previously bribed, were in attendance. Being seated in the boat, we passed 
over, and after a troublesome march on foot, we reached the town of Sialkole ; 
thence we marched to the niountsun of Jomboor, and ^ut up at the house of a 
dyer. The son of the Hakeem of Jumboor having a regard for our Royal house, 
requested us to departi ae the town tvas under the sway of Runjeet Singh. We 
^rofld to this, anid' ttiii fmr his advice, ve took the valley road, the 

luouataiiHMis tnmk bi^^almostiiBpaissabIe,and after travelling all night, reached, 

St eunrisa next meroii^, % mall i^lage beloapiig te Pewan Singh, eon of dm 
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"Wafeer of the Jomboor Rajah, on the banks of the Choonab. We remaiiied 
here for one day to prepare a bridge over the mountain torrent, and crossed the 
ri\'6r next morning and arrived near a fort under the sway of Runjeet Singh. 
^Wc determined to conceal ourselves; when the villagers informed us that 
the fort had been taken by the Seikhs from Rajah Bhunsur.vind that at present 
the Rajah had sent a large force of Moosiilmans, who had entrenched th^iftselves 
round the works. This removed our fears and enabled us march, till nijiht over- 
took us near a small village, where we became the guest of a Moosiiliiian. 
We proceeded next day and, after many tiresome marches, rjeadbed Rajwar. 
Rajah Aghar Khan waited upon us, with as valuable presents as his country 
adforded. His brethern also and chiefs, were admitted into the presence. Seve¬ 
ral of our faithful attendants joined us from Lihore, us also Nudhan Singh, 
who was displeased with Runjeet’s government. Our party now amounted to 
400 hiirse and foot. We wished to proceed against Cashmere, hutlhe Rajah, 
being of a timid nature, would not, or could not, assist us. About this lime mes¬ 
sengers arrived from llishtawar, with offers of service from the Rajah. We left 
Rajwar, accompanied by Dewan Singh, and marched towards Hishtawar,halting 
one day at Budiirwar. On reaching the Chukeh river, the boundary of llishta¬ 
war, we were met by tlie Rajah, who loaded us with tlie kindest attentions. 
We entered his capital, and on the 3d day the Rajah offered sacrifices, and gave 
large sums in charity, and placing his own shoulder to the palkee, bore us to his 
own house, which had been prepared for our reception. Most valuable niizziirs 
of horses, armour, sliawls, gold, &c., &c., were brought to the presence. During 
two months wc experienced the greatest hospitality and kindness from this noble, 
open-hearted chief. Tired of an idle life, we laid plans for an attack on Cash- 
mere. The Rajah and followers were delighted, and the former sai<l, that 
liLs troops and treasury were at our command. We had still one lakh 
of rupees in Lahore, and faithful messengers were despatched to the Pun¬ 
jab, to raise troops and bring 40,000 rupees. In about a month, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing bodies come in dajly, and flocking to our 
standard, and soon 1,000 men were put in martial order. Runjeet Singh 
gained information of^he destination of the hackery containing the sum sent for, 
and immediately gave orders for ite seizure, which was done near Lahore. We 
immediately wrote to our agents, to give the Shekerpoorcan merchants receipts 
^or the remaining 60,000 rupees, which was done and the sum desptached ; but 
the merchants having gained their receipts, informed Runjeet Singh, and the 
wlKde tvas seized. This did not blunt the Rajah’s zeal, for he seemed ready to 
sacrifice the Hishtawar territory for our weal. We marched towards Cashmere, 
the Rajah carrying with him a well supplied camp chest. After six days’ msr<A, 
we came in eight of the stockades of Azeem Khao. Nothing could exceed ^ 
impatience of ovr troops^ they rushed upon tiie first stockade and carried it at the 
ipoiiit of the sword. The second was occupied hy 3,000 Juzseiaes— we 
ettaefced them, drove them from their strong h<dds, end took many prisoneia. 1%| 
third was evacuated. A^ti^em Khan was filled with «oort*rnafi6n,end eectoVI^ 
at Lakam, six koss from Cashmere. Wa pushed foriveid r adreadlhl fell nrfaBSuv 
threw dbstacias w oeremy, hut fiiey.were wimountfid. AvtockM^Wiaattackefi 
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itn<) manfully defended by 1,000 men, but they also gave way. We were only 
three koss from Azeem Khan’s camp, with the picturesque city of Cashmere full 
in view, when it commenced again to snow, and the storm continued with violence, 
and without intermission, for two days. Our Ilindoostanccs were benumbed with 
a cold unfelt in their sultry regions ; the road to our rear was blocked up by 
snow, ftrql the supplus still far distant. For three days our troops were almost 
famished and many Hindoostanecsdied. Wc could not advance, and retreat was 
hazurdoiis. Many lost their hands and feet from being frost bitten, before we 
determined t(^ retreat. The Rajah of Hishtawar, bore all these calamities with 
the most manly fortitude. After surmounting unheard of obstacles, we reached 
Hishtawar. These misfortunes seemed to increase the Rajah’s devotion. We 
remained nine months, at his earnest request, under his hospitable roof, but 
determined at last to free him from cxpencc; therefore, after thanking him 
with heartfelt emotion, for his continued kindness, we expressed our inten¬ 
tion of proceeding to Lodianah, where our family had found a respected 
asylum. We promised that if ever we re-ascended the throne of our fathers, 
that our sojourn in Hishtawar should not be forgotten. The chief burst 
into tears. He urged the dangers of the road, his wish to sacrifice his 
wealth for tis, and every excuse which atfcction could dictate, to prolong 
our stay. .The road by the low country was under Runjeet Singh, and the 
path by the Thibet nioiintains almost untrod by travellers. We resolved 
on the latter track as it was free from our enemies. The Rajah seeing us de¬ 
termined, prepared supplies to accompany our small force, which supplies were 
carried on the heads of 100 of his mountaineers. The Rajah accompanied iis 
two marches, and at parting, which took place in silence, tears stood in the 
eyes of both parties. We had no dress of honor, no khillant worth his acce|>- 
tance ; but he accepted our thanks and blessing, and departed with every mark 
of grief, leaving a chief to accompany us through his territory, and supply our 
wants ; his wuzeer also attended us for six marches. For fifteen days’ jour¬ 
ney there was no vestige of habitation, and little vegetation. The depth of 
the eternal snows was immense. Underneath the large bodies of ice, 
the mountain torrents had formed themselves channels. The five rivers 
watering the Punjab, have their rise here, .from fountains amidst the snows 
of ages. We passed mountains, the snows of which varied in color, and at 
last reached the confines of Thibet, after experiencing the extremes of cold^ 
hunger and fatigue. We now gave rewards to the Hishtawar porters, and 
allowed them to return. The inhabitants of Thibet, willingly boraour baggage 
and supplies to the Kulloo frontier, whence they disiniMed. ^ The people 
of Lohool, the boundary town, were n|uch dismay^ at our approach, taking 
us for the advanced guard of the HWkai|)ai who often threatened their 
territory. They refused us {i^orts, and several* days passed in useless 
altercations. Our ^yisions Were expended, and wo proposed that they should 
accompany us, and in any direction they chose, and this was the only 

mode of escape UurQiai^ ‘iSilbr mountain passes. Before tiiey would not sllow 
the purchase of suppltti* iHUt Jiotr free communication took place. The Rajah, 
(ben in the ca|^tal» (iCuUod) heating of the indignities we had suffered; punished 



the offenders^ atid ordered hie attendants to accompaQy ua to Kalloo, whieb 
we reached in six days. The Chief came to meet , us, presenting a nuzzur 
of horses, &0., also several Uiousand rupees and an hundred gold>mohurs, 
• also the rarities of the country, such as niusk’bags, bides of the buighan, 
(the same as Russian leather) &c., drc., &c. We halted one day, and were treated 
with hospitality^ The Chief requested from us the title of R^dah, which,^ please 
the mountaineer, we conferred upon him, accompanied by the usual gifts of a 
shawl and sword. His minister accompanied us through his territories, and 
accommodated our attendants with supplies and carriage. Qu* crossing the 
boundary river, we dismissed them. Some days after, noticing, on a distant 
hilt, red stone buildings, we enquired to whom they belonged, and with joy 
learnt, that we had now entered the territory of the hill chieftains protected by 
the British Government, and that these buildings were inhabited by the English 
gentlemen.* Our cares and fatigues were forgotten, and giving thanks to 
Almighty God, who, having freed us from the hands of our enemies, and led us 
throhgh the snows and oyer the trackless mountains, had now safely conducted 
us to the land of friendo, we passed a night, for the first time, with comfort, 
and without dread. Signs of civilization shewed themselves as we proceed¬ 
ed, and we soon entered a fine, broad road. A chuprasse from Captain 
Koss, attended us ; the' hill Ranas paid us every attention, anjl wc soon 
reached Loodianab, where we found our family treated with marked respect, 
and enjoying every comfort, after their perilous flight from Lahore. 


How sweet ’t», after years of pain, 

. To meet with friends long lost again. 

Captain Latter, General Ochtcrlony’s son-in-law, waited upon us, and we were 
treated with attention and hospitality. How different was the open reception 
of the British Government, to the surly and fawning treachery of the Lahore 
tyrant I After two months, Lieuteuant William Murray was chosen to 
wait upon us, and we experienced tlie greatest attefition to our wants from that 
officer, who.came into the presence twice a week, to enquire into the state of 
our health. Two, yeaif were pc^d in the enjoyment of quiet and tranquility, 
when a petilton reactiM us iVdm Azeem Khan, in Cashmere. 


.^Cfa^^7tb., Khan’s petition. Oiir departure to the Dcralijat 
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put out htfkoyes witli the poiot of a dagger, and, after performing on him an 
operation simUai^ to the African mode of scalping, placed him in confinemont. 
His family, friends' and relations, on hearing this, fled. Azeem Khan was 
struck with dread at these accounts, and seeing no way to escape from 
F'riuce’s ire, resolved to apply to us. Accordingly he sent a fawning peti¬ 
tion, "informing 118 that he had collected all Futteh Khan’s relations, comprehen¬ 
ding the whole of the Baruk Zae tribe, and swearing, by every thing sacred, that 
he and the other chiefs had taken an oath of fidelity tons, their lawful King, 
entreated that we would march immediately to Peshawar, where he would join 
the Royal standard with all bis troops and the treasury of Cashmere. We 
sent for Mr. Murray, and ordered him to make the Resident of Dehlee ac¬ 
quainted with this, and inform us of their opinion. This opinion he gave us 
some days after, viz., “ That for political reasons, no assistance could be 
given, but that we were at liberty, either to depart or remain in the asylum allotted 
to us.” Two years had been passed in ease, and we now determined to 
make an attempt to re-ascend our throne. We borrowed the necessary* sums. 
from bankers," and after writing to Azeem Kban to meet us in Peshawur, we 
marched from Lodiauah. Lieutenant Murray waited upon us in camp, whero 
he took leave, having ordered a chuprassee to accompany us to the Bhawulpoor 
frontier.. We hired camels at KoUeh, and reached the Bouttea territory, and 
proceeded thence to the Bhawulpore boundary, on reaching which, Sadik 
IMlahommed Kban, sent his chiefs, &c. to attend us to the capital. Sadik Ma- 
hommed Khan met us at Amedpore, and presented nuzzurs of.ten bags of 
rupees,*" lOl gold mohursj one elephant, four horses with golden saddles, fifty 
camels, several falcons, kinfchobs, &c., &c,^ accompanying them with pruifers 
of. friendship and assistance. We required from him assistance in troops, 
and he supplied us with 2,000 horse and foot. After giving him a dress 
of honor, and presenting him with our favorite horse, Puhlwan, we 
crossed the river. Sadik Mahommed Khan, sent Yakoub Khan to command 


the subsidiary force and wait upon us. The Nazim of Derah, by name 
Mahommed Zuman Kban, being a relation of Futteli Kiian's, Shah Mah- 
mood bad sent Soomindar Khan to eject the Nazim and take his place, 
which he had done. As soon as we reached the river and were crossing the 
troops, Soomindar Khan drew up his force in battle array to oppose us. 
We had not encamped, when he commenced a smart fire on our troops.! 
We immediately mounted and proceeded to the field. Twot^ijl^nSij^^fo! 
discharged by the enemy and Sadik Mahomm^’s^ Imt 

".!.Yiskwb.Khan, with his Daood Potreh ij|t}n 
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of whom were killed, and Soopiindar Khan fled towards Leech, to join Hajee 
Ahmud Khan. In taking the guns, iriany of our foot soldiers were wouod> 
ed; we accordingly collected then, and sent them into the town. Vl'e halted 
several days at Derah, whence we sent a rich khillaut to Sadik Mahommed 
Khan. 'We had now 3 pieces of artillery and 3 or 4,000 fighting men, and 
numbers were daily joining our standard. Wd learnt that Sootlaindar Khan was 
approaching Derah by the Dajul road. Since our arrival at Derah, ^ had 
collected 800 men, and three more guns. We marched out to meet Soo- 
mindar Khan in the field of battle. He charged with impetuosity from the 
jungles, but we received him with a well directed fire from m^atdhlocks, and 
grape from the guns.' Many fell, and Soomindar Khan giving way, tied 
towards Dajul. We pursued and entered Dajul on the third day. Soomindar 
Khan fled towards Caiidabar, and his troops threw down tlieir arms and 
filed before us. They sWore allegiance, and with this new force we 
returned to Derah. Nunibers joined us daily. Mudud Khan and Goordil 
Khan, brother of Azeem Khan, joined from Candaliar with 700 men, accom¬ 
panies by Seer Booluiid Khan, son of Futteh Khan. A petition arrived 
from Azeem Klian, mentioning that he bad left Cashmere, and was proceed¬ 
ing, by forced marches, to Peshawur, where be expected to enter the presence. 
Leaving Mahommed Zuman Kliau tii charge of Derah, we determined to 
march to Peshawur immediately. 


Chapter 28tl*. March lo Peshawur, &c. 


When oil the point of setting out, we received petitions from the Ameers of 
Hyderabad, and Meer Sohrab Khan, if Talpobr, requesting that we 'would 
send a force to subdue the town of Sfaikarpoor. We appointed our eldest son. 
Prince Mahommed Titnour, to conduct this duty, and gave him the command of 
SOO men. We then proceeded to Pesliawuc. On our arrival at Derah Ismael 
Khan, Hafiz Ahmud Khan, sent wuqueels with valuable presents.Then we enter¬ 
ed Peshawur, when we Tearnt that Azeem had reached the Chuch and Pbiklee 
boundary. Prince Aykoob hkd been raised to the'dignity of King of Pesha¬ 
wur, but fled on our approach, and took refuge among the Eusof Zaes. 
When Azeem Khan reached his place of concealment, he gave him comfort, 
and hopes, and brought him along with, him towards Peshawur. When Azeem 
^^faao repcheU Shababad, which is five miles distant from Peshawur, he sent 
persons to the presence, .requesting that we would remove 
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give him e private audience. W^e suspected 
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charged ias with his Jiorse, but the first fire from 'the cannon made him bite the 
dust, when, an unfortunate accident happened. A large quantity of powder 
had been brought to be divided among the matchlock men ; this caught fire,.by 
which 60 men were blown up, and' others wounded. Resistance was now in 
vtdn, and we escaped with difficulty to the Kheibur hills. 300 of our faithful' 
Hind^stanees joined us a few days afterwards, almost naked. By trusting to 
a roa^wholiad once deceived us, we experienced this reverse. Azeem Khan 
again wrote, offering to punish his troops, who, he said, had acted against his 
orders. Thjp was not worthy a reply. We remained two months in Kheibur, 
when supplies began to fail. About this time we heard from our son Prince 
Mahommed Timour, who had been sent against Shikarpoor, and determined, 
in spite of the intense heat, to march. W e reached Koiiat in three days, 
their halted at Nubkush and Doorbanoo, and at last we arrived at Derail Ismael 
Khan, where we were waited upon by tlie wuqueels of Hafiz Afamud Khan, 
with psesents, tribute, &c. Thence, after a halt of some days, we proceeded to 
Dajul. We were then obliged to dispose of our golden saddles to feed the 
troops. Hence, after a fatigning march, we reached Shikarpoor. It was now 
ridiculous to attempt to proceed against Gabul, without the assistance of the 
Ameers of Sind, and we resolved to proceed there in person. Accordingly wo 
embarked in boats, with 60 of our principal attendants, on the Sind rivulet and 
entered th*e large river near the Fort of Bhukur; thence we Treached Turnndeh. 
As Meer Sohrab Khan dwelt in Kharepoor, we left the boats and marched 
towards that place. A mission met iis with supplies, and next day Meer 
Sohrab Khan met us, with all his brethren and family, and made'us a most 
valuable present of 101 gotd-mohurs, 4,000 rupees, horses with gold and silver, 
saddles, guns, pistols, cloths of gold, tissues, canopied boats, &c. The 
Meer promised to assist our arnis, provided the Ameers of Hyderabad 
would second him. We exalted him and his sons, by rich dresses of honor, 
and*presents of Cabul horses, and dismissed them. We thence proceeded to 
Hyderabad by water, and landed at the^ Fulelee ferry,' The Ameers were 
not aware of our approa<di» and were much surprised at our arrival. 
Thay immediately sent supplies, and tlieir Chief, Goolam Altee, came into the 
presence, and mentioned that Meer Ream Alice and Mc|r Morad Allee, wished 
to Wait upon us. Tents were pitched fcr^tis^ool aii eminence, and we were 
requested either td alight there or take pdrsmeion of the Fort. We preferred be¬ 


ing in the tehts, tmd proceeded to them immiediataly. In the evening the ‘ 

Wtied'again "nj^n tts with "tribute, and Ve'iy valuable nuzzais: 

• ' 'The Aiiw'eitii having'preeeni^|-**“'^*'’**'‘‘^ 
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That if our Seraglio arrived, its memhers should he treated with dignity and 
res|)ect. They fitrUier promised to get the Beelooch chiefs to assist us. We also 
promised, if ever again, on thtf throne, to give back Shikarpoor. and be mindrul 

of their attention. 

• * 

Chap. 29lh. Our return to Shikarpoor. 

We honored the Ameers by gifts and, leaving Hyderabad, returned to Shi¬ 
karpoor. The Ameer sent, before onr departure, tributes in gol8 and silver, 
kinkhobs, loongees of tissue and silk, also telescopes, watches, China-ware and ' 
crystal, a valuable library, guns, matchlocks, two elephants, spacious tents, 
two pieces of artillery, &c., &c. I'heir servants were rewarded, and Meer Ismael 
Shah, conducted ns to Shikarpoor. On reaching Sohrab Khan's boundary, the 
Meer came to meet a«t and presented an agreement similar to that given by the 
Meers of Hyderabad. On reaching Shikarpoor, we commenced to put our army 
in ofder, and collected cannon, ginjals, &c. After one year, during wliich time 
we received repeated presents from the Ameers, we reviewed the troops, and 
found ourselves at the head of 4,000 horse and font. Dooranee horse and the 
Kizibasb foot soldiers of the household, joined us daily, and .we prepared to pro¬ 
ceed to Cabul. The Ameers were much alarmed by the arrival of some of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s people in camp, (for the purpose of catching thieves) and imme¬ 
diately withdrew their force; and as they heard a report that Mr. Elpliinstone 
intended visiting Hyderabad, they sent an Ambassador to wait upon him, 
thinking that we had entered into some compact. We tried in vain to remove 
their doubts, but they had got an idea, from the communications of their wuqueel, 
that we were supplied with cash by the English., We tried in vain to remove 
this impression. They thought their country already lost, and wrote tb Azeem 
Khan for assistance, offering to defray all expenccs. Azeem Khan hesitated, 
but marched at last to Ahmed Shahee, where he halted two or three nionlhs, 
and tlience marched to the Beeloochistan frontier. Tl»e Ameers of Hyderabad, 
crossed their troops over the river to naeet him, and Meer Sohrab Khan 
Joined them. They l^eld communication with Azeem Khan, and we resolved 
immediately to give the latter battle^ and moved our troops to the camp outside 
the town. Horsemen from Azeem Khan joined us daily* Azeem Khan see- 
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recrosscd the river. When tl»e Ameers learnt this, they sent several thou-' 
sands ru|)e.^,. nnd begged us to take possession of the treasury of that 
Soombu|« aB)oaitit>t>g to one lakh of. rupees,, and to halt there for some tim^. 
They promised also that Azeein Khan slioold be dismissed immediately. 
We disregarded tljese offers, as. they, were treacherous to each other, and 
marchet^o Jeiselmeer, whose chief watted upon u^wUh tribute and nuzzuranabs. 
We conferred upon him adir«iu» of honor tmd un elephant. Thence we reached 
Pokeran, where we baited two days 'to shoe the cavalry and wait for those 
in the rear. The Rajah of the place Wnt tbeives by night, and stole two 
valuable mares. We applied to the- Rajah in vain for their, recovery, and 
leaving attendants to make enquiries, we marched from this inhospitable Rajah’s 
town. He gave up the mares.ufterwards. life halted some days at Joudpoor, 
and the Rajah presented nuzzuranah.. .Thence we proceeded to Ajmeer, 
where our {Attendants jotned us witli the mares from Pokeran. Thence we pro¬ 
ceeded to Jfeypoor, where we were respectfully treated. We halted several 
days in the vicinity of Dehlee, and obtaining the necessary carriage, again 
sought an asylum in Loodianah. 


' [The foregoing is Shah Soojah’s succinct account of the principal events that 
occurredi from the time that he assuttjed Ihe 80 vm;eignty of. Cabul, on his elder 
brother, Shah Znman,being deprived of sight by Shah Mohmood, until he was, 
a second time, obliged to seek an asylum at Imodianah. From that time he was 
snffered toJive in ob^urity, until it suited the ^policy of our Government, in the 
year 1808, A. D., to adopt his cause, summon him from his retreat, and, by 
affording him the aid of their arms, which'" was formerly refused, enable him 
once more, with a Ifwge forcei^consii^iiig of cavalry, artillery and infantry, under 
officers of the Company^ army, commanded by Major General Simpson, and sup¬ 
ported bjr tyvo strong Rcitish columns, to make another attempt to recover his lost 
throne. VmI changes have, since Shah Soojeh’adntfacniiement, taken place in the 
affairs fff.CabuL Mahn^oodShah. has been gathered, to his fathers; bis son, Kam- 


Kis Father’s death, has never mt^eedad in ascending the throtj^ 
of Gabttti bui .jhfhdonriiiiied to find slteiter tu Herat. Httat Mt^oiqq^, aq^l^s 
"^btethera, tbe.oOteriilaadit^SSaecehilefa, faaya'.d^||y^4|g^|hiih3^M 


ij, and his 
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biographical sketches. 

No. XV. 

pmotii irtmptt *nB ot Boot moliomttt Stait. 

f From the Delhi Oaxette.) 


D»st Mahommed Kban, the prescDt Ralor of Cabal, in age mast exceed forty, 
tlioHgli in appearance lie younger by several yeajrs. In height he may be at the 
utmost five feet eleven inches, bot the inclination of the head, and stoop, which 
all the Grandees of Cabal and Persia affect, and which, in those, countries, is 
a most indispensable accomplishment to rank and royalty, make biro appear riot 
abojefive feet nine. In person he is well proportioned, neither prone to obesity 
nor leanness, and, in his younger days,mast have possessed an elegant figure. His 
complexion was originally fair, but his constant application to business, and 
Ills indefatigable activity in controlling his country, have now tinged his once 
bright countenance with that sallow hue, which care and deep thinking hut 
too inevitably imprint on every cheek, however radient in its early bloom. 


Ili.v features, (like those of almost all Mahommedans) are of a fine order; but 
Nature, in forming his person, seems to have slightly varied the mould from the 
form in which she has cast his race, for his face does not shew any likeness to 
those of his countrymen. Whether this deviation from the general sameness of the 
Mahommedan contour, be a pleasing relief, certainly nobody can look at Dost 
Mahommed Khan, without being struck with his noble mien and engaging air. In 
his youth he was considered uncommouly handsome. His eyes are different from 
those of any person I ever saw, that is, when under exoitement, they are large 
and black, hut their ordinary expression is soft, and mild, with perfect tran- 
quility; hut when agitated either by anger, or argument, and even when con¬ 
versing, they dilate to an unnsual magnitude, thed redden like those of an.opiura- 
cater, and the eyeballs appear to have revolved, as but a very small portion of 
them is visible; but th« look is most piercing, and as unpleasant as extraordinary. 
This is the only time, when warmlj on some topic, that his Ameer- 

ship is guilty of looking straight forward and direct at the individual whom 
die is addressing; on other oooasionshe is aooustamed to observe his company, 
by side-iopgand furtive glanoes, as thongbhe were not entitled to the right of 
uw pMSQiif liat which henevertbetess effects just as well in 

npnsonant, perhaps, to his disposition, 
which JtliiltM wil^.i^:tlie attributes of a oonsummate thief. 

He ta aeoastoined to rise »e^ ewlf if thf“ 
in the annnifr tnooGti, late hia leal to 
' iheQooraa iat^pipned and IMd 



_ja, or ball of aodifUjCe, when 
^ho f'saistance o| f^'t^litoolTa, 


he proceeds io read, or rather ipell (for hto >:fdoeaiioa 

POTiu.l,liU.I,).m mo MiOT M 

<ilMltbl, . pKxl ..oioplo, Wi> 

, ft. lb. »!«,».( b. b.d boOb plow. «k. p«*«U.Ml J»f , 
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hoars! His religion on lliis point, is ver; accommodating; the repetition of a few 
verses of the Qooran always entitles a sinner to a partial pardon of his trans¬ 
gressions, and coder “ this consideration,” his Ameership, it ^may he prcsunrod, 
derives no tittle comfort from his devotions. 

« 

Daring the whotc of this time, he is evidently not exactly at his ease, his 
imperfea^tyle of reading, the working of the brow, and forehead, being precisely 
similar to that of an urchin, when repeating a lesson with which he is not so well 
acquainted as he should be! 

The Moollfl in the mean time, is stedfastly observing the countenance of his 
scholar, anrt when two or three pages have been got over, by way of relieving him 
from the iodecenoy of liimself putting aside the book, observes, that sufficient for 
She purpose has been read,—a suggestion which the other was never yet known 
to dispute, but who,immediately rising from bis constrained position, and fotebing 
u long drawn breath, like thatof a person having just accomplished a task of some 
difficulty, he sends forth a volley of abuse against some party or individual, who 
had been occupying bis thoughts during the time of prayer, his mind being of jiood 
capacity, enabling him, while engaged in the performance of one thing, to be 
thinking about another! The Kliuwaneem and others, whose duty is to attend the 
Durbar, now arrive, and sealing tlicinselves with their backs to the wall of the 
JTOom, the business of the day commences, by admitting those who have com¬ 
plaints to prefer. 

The administration of the Barnkzae Chief, is to bo considered more nearly 
ullied to a republican form of Government, than any other; and the Durbar 
ofCabui presents a scene no where witnessed, perhaps, in any country. Instead 
of that solemnity and ceremony, which we hear of in Persia, and other Asiatic 
climes, here ail is noise and confusion ; the chopdars are alternately vociferating, 
and a*baaing the people, endeavouring to gain an entrance at the same time, pok¬ 
ing and striking with their long sticks, those who, willi -more audacity, are 
attempting to effect a passage by force; and what with the clamour of the mob, 
on one side, the upraised arms aud brandishing of the batons of oflice, on the 
other, the entrance to the Dewan Khan bears no small resemblance to that of a 
booth at an Irish fair. In the midst of this uproar, by way of encreasing it as it 
were, despatches arrive from Bokhara, Baikh, Herat, Peshawur, or some other 
p ace, equally great in name and small in value. These are opened at once, 
and read in pubtio, whatever may be their ebntents, and as each brave pillar of 
4 in stnte, through deep interest in the cause, feels himself bound to sport an opinion, 
and warming in the debate, naturally finds himself more eloquent in bis ow« 
native tongue, at once the languages of the Oozbek and Toorcaman, of Persia, 
Candahar, Cabol, jPeshawur, Cashmere, Scinde, and even Hindoostan, crash upon 
the ear,,lo^bat y^o feci under soibe apprehension, this favorite seat of P»- 
wona, Jite another Babel, is for iu sins, visited bir hsiiniilar punkhment. 

The inode of a^plpister^^ Iptioe and granting redress is thus. The head 
Qaaze0, wfthoae,or^^^thi^o(i%ifr^^^ in front or aiilUn 

to the fl|Ii|t of ,Iiipa, ani^'4^|»^,,i^||r importance, inch as murder, 

or ad^tery (which ioooear overjr day) that be thinks it neoes- 

to avail himself of of the Sham. Daring the 

trial and Mamination 'ol iavldenoi^ he assists the Doofors of the law most materi- 
«Jlybyhi8ownrematki, ,ao4 qaorihg the various passages, which, in hb opinion, 
heat on the natter. Other bases of minor importanee be disposes of, withoSk 
eoasalUng the opinion of any one, knowing the sasoeptibilUy of the whole to 
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corrnplioQ. There exists, however, a more potent rcasott for his thus in person 
discharging the duties or Judge, Magistrate, and Collootor of Revenue and Cus> 
toms (he shines most in the latter capacity, it is generally thonght). He 
realises about two lakhs of rupees per annamby the imposition of fines on delin« 
'quents, and by another very ingenions method, which he^ never entrusts to 
other hands, on accotmt of its proceeds. 

y* 

In all trials held before and by him, of whatever natare, his Amcership 
declares, that all parlies having been duly sworn and proved wrong, must necessarily 
have sworn falsely on tlie blessed Qooran, (a privilege which he pllows to none 
but himself;) it is therefore proper, that their perjury should'be punished by a 
suitable fine. According to the abilities of the sinner, his goods and chattels 
are then estimated with a degree of accuracy, whiesh, considering he has made no 
further progress in arithmetic than a very simple rule, the first, but one, in 
the exercise of which, from his preferring its general application, and by Iiis 
cogent endeavoors to bring every thing under its inllucnce, he dias attained 
considerable skill, (the rote of “ Subtraction”) docs his Ameership considerable 
credit I and by way of warning toothers, ttioogh at the same time ho may be 
enabled to follow bis avocations and appear in public with some degree of 
decency on confiscating his property, a change of clean linen is always reserved 
to the poor wretch. Tliis would not be considered much of a boon in any other 
part of the world, but here, owing to the scaicily of that article of cleanliness, 
the favor is appreciated as it should be. 

Poring the hours of Durbar, which last from morning until 11 o'clock, 

A, M., be is frequently assailed by soldiers, and others, demanding arrears of 
pay. Every attempt is made to allay their importunities, by promises whiolt, 
it need not bo said, are never intended to be fulfilled. Sliould these prove 
ineffectual, his Ameership then has recourse to a stratagem ;he suddenly proclaims 
that it is khilwot or private aifairs, which ho is about to take into consideration, 
and immediately the whulo Durbar is cleared, with the exception of one or two 
cuiifidants ! On other occasions, when bard pressed by people clamouring for 
tlieir pay, he instructs his head mao, and factotum, one Meerxa Sumu Khan, to 
remain at home on a plea of illness, when he declares to those who have de* 
nianrls against him, that on the said Mirza’s convalescence, their claims shall bo 
satisfied. One can readily imagine that the Mirza's health is exceedingly delicate 
and siil>j eel to occasional relapses'. Dost Mahotnmed takes exercise on horseback 
regularly, and at 3 o’clock p. m.,( supposing it any time of the year but the 
depth of winter, his horse is broogbt to the door of the Muhal Sarai. This being 
2^nown to be the hour at wliiob he again appears in public, several people are 
ftiready in waiting to assail him with their requests. I have frequently seen 
him ilrith ,his hand, over the, saddle, and one foot in the stirrup, listeningas 
patientlj, and wt]Jli attention, to some ragged hind, as though ho were 

in full Dewatt,<v')^'C|af'’Iait]j';Ja.j,,^ and proeeods to a largo 

orchard, about a koss hnd a half distant, utider the umbrageous trees of which 
are fastened his oafts and private tkfttd. iShHpg his progress he reins up bis 

ateed at least a- dozen ftmes, to listen to soficitations of every dcscrlplloa, 

* ' I ^ . p. a I * ' V ^ ’ 1' * ‘ ‘ 

It will be ksked whairetiuue vdq^es ,ho. tai|b .with him ? None whatever. At 
the distanoe of about 200 yarjis jn tjie, rear, ipay be seen his kpl;fran;btirdar, 
with* professional apparatusi^ mounted on a stoutTarkUtaape TTlhoo. ^ 

A fewdaysaftermy arrival in Cabul, I received an order to attend him ift his 
« eveniog rides; I thus bad every opportunity of making myself ao^ainted with bis 
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liahi(s and temper. 1 was, it tna> bo said, the only horseman with him, and myselj 
and the Hooqqa-bnrdar farmed his only escort—he, however, had holsters to bis 
saddle, in which were a brace of doable barrelled English pistols, loaded, as I 
understood. In this manner wo rode every day to the orchard above mentioned,, 
where a kaleen (carpet) being spread to sit on, the superintendent of the stable 
paradedssj(sry horse and colt in succession. Some of the principal Khawaneen 
( noblemen) would shortly after arrive,—to the number of about a doaen, when 
the discourse, as might be supposed, ran on the different breeds and merits of 
the horses. TheJculyan in the mean time passed round; it was first offered to the 
Ameer, when arter*2 or 3 whiffs, I usually was the next admitted to the honour, 
and men of the highest rank made no scruple at smoking after me. They 
deride the prejudices of the jHindoostanees, who refuse to eat or smoke with 
Europeans, and, morning and evening in the durbar, I smoked Dost Mahommed's 

iiooqn, as often as he did himself. 

• 

This scene was invariably interrupted by cries of dad-be-dad, (justice) from 
poor people, who had not been able to obtain an audience in the morning. TJiese 
were always called forward, and heard; thus in the midst of his recreations, lie 
was intrnded on, and compelled to forego his favourite amusement, (the inspection 
of his horses,) to redress that, in which be permits no other person to take the 
smallest part, the investigation of abuses, in the adjudication of which, he exhi¬ 
bits a degree of patience and equanimity, which 1 never yet witnessed in any Euro¬ 
pean fanctionary. His forbearance and calmnes? are extraordinary. 

I have seen him receive the severest rebukes, even to being told to his face 
that he lied, and that by people of the lowest rank, when complaining of his 
deceptive promises and hollow engagements ; his conduct on sneh an occasion is 
directly opposite to what would be usually exhibited by an European, who, with- 
oot farther ceremony, would proceed-to floor the gentleman who bestowed on him 
the appella^on so odions to the feelings of integrity and boner. 

Dost Mahommed adopts a different, and probably much wiser course; be 
immediatily apologizes to tho iooensed party, expressing his sorrow that any thing 
on his part should have given offence, promising that for the future, matters 
shall be arranged to bis satisfaotion. 

flis manners evince great urbanity and politeness, a^d an exercise of those 
easy and seducing ways which so eirectoally vengage the affections. He is full of 
amenity, quite unassuming, and possesses that social address and civility, which 
a long intereourse with the world usually produced. Every one is pleased with 
the graceful ease and vivacity of his conversatfoa. 

It appaarg somawhat extraordinarjr, Do^t ill life 

having secured tire throne of Cabal, should not,|^i(iM|^^^|l||^^^^ foreign 
eonquest,' or in default of which, forltM^: States, 

tending to have, alrengthened him;«biaiCabu^;|a so peealiarly)diuat«d with regiU'd 
to tho mdjdoient'i^isistanoe from them. 

Hefhll'oap own 'ierritory, through.fear of 

being besieged by' hand forming the garrison 

of thaf pkoe, bblng Wetlp!<^% rdsisEng tbe^ of those now 

heleAguerihg it As regards its hbsittoa with the otbe/ two chiofSoonee powers, 
l^'okhara and Btilkh, the following may best iUustrate the probability of tbeir 
dfSr affbrdlng.any tuccoar to the throne of Cabul, be its oooupaot who he may.,, 
do the commencement and during the oontinuation of hostilities with Runjeet Stogie 
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in the contest for Pcshavnr Dost Mahommed applied to tho King’of Bookbara nnd 
Meer Morad Beg for troops, to assist him in driving out tlieKaGr, the war being 
the Ghiza, or holy war, and not one of private interest, and in which it was the duly 
^f everyMahommedan to take a part. 

The King of Bokhara retnrned for answer, that owing to \he great distance 
between their several capitals, and the nature of tho road, it was inipo'vihlo for 
him to render the succour demanded. 

Meer Moorad Beg, the ruler of Buikh, replied in nearly the same strain, that 
the whole of his Sowars, (for be possesses neither Artillery nor Infantry) rendered 
service apon the following condition, via., to accompany him in any direction, 

not eaceeding a Id days’march, after which time they disbanded themselves, and 

that he bad not the means, however, he desired, to render the assistance demanded 
to support his troops at such a distance from Bulkb as Peshawar ; nor conld he 
luaintain his authority at home, without tho presence of his Cavalry, amounting, 
as 1 understood, to nearly thirty thousand. 

llunjeet having taken Peshawar, and seduced the Chief of Bajonr to'side with 
him, bost Mahommed began to entertain apprehensions of his enemy’s making fur¬ 
ther encroachments, to resist which, has hitherto, since tho defeat of Shah Soojnh 
atCaiidabar, engrossed all his attention, and made Peshawar a scene of perpetual 
warfare, in which the Mahommedan has gained no advantage; but were such not 
the case, were Peshawur still not datached from the Mahommedan dynasty, and 
that Dost Mahomed bad the leisure to make the experiment any attempt on his part 
to subdue either the garrison or country of Herat, while the Prince Kamran remains 
its Ruler, would be futile, unless by tho treachery or defection of the troops 
within it, his artillery being of such wretched order, as to be*ahle to make no 
impression, much less to be capable of effecting a breach. 

Did he have any design on Bnlkh, Meer Moorad Beg’s Sowars arc supposed 
to he in no wise, in point of valour, and equipment inferior to his own, with 
horses far superior, and should they by chance get worsted would disperse like 
Uying Arabs, spread themselves over the trackless wastes of the country, and 
ever and anon harass his camp, by sudden attacks, and he must resign bis 
conquest as soon as obtained 1 

lie, nevertheless, possesses a character for martial enterprize, and in India 
it is generally supposed, that his military qualities alone have secured him the 
possession of tho Thromf of Cabul. lam inclined to attribute his success, in a 
great measure, to another cause, which, has been the chief means of his elevation 
to tho sovereignty ha BOw;.eojoys, and which, by its affording powerful aid to his 
pTeteusions, has misled people into the belief that Dost Mahomed, like many other 
heroes, owed his present fortunes to his own sabre ! 

It is of ootij^ ftimiliar to all, that in Cabui tho Kuzzul Bash (or Sheea) forms 
no InoonsideraWiidiilii'htlw J 

thousand ofttieso laiihh Army secretaries, and confidants of 

the Ameer, are alto of this tribe, osttally termed the Meerza Kbel. It in also well 
known, that until the aooosaioalbr the present Ruler, every year in Cadul. during 
the time of the Moohurriim, severe houfU«it> OW^d, between the two sects, Soone© 
and Sheea i the latler being inferior in aawbers, t^fd with difficulty to secure 
either Jifo or property Worn the fanatle foryof the ejipdiite party | and the various 

Rulers, althoogfa professing* to dlsoonntepanoe these aggressions, ^ from beifg 
all of the Soonee persuasion, were no doubt, not only unconoerne , u t wp s 
•every reason to suppose would have been glad, under the Inflpenoe of their 
IfoollaS, to have seen the infidel, as the Sheea is termed, completely annihilated. 
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TlieSIiecas tlins reduced lo desperation, and continaalI:y engaged in an nneqoal 
contest, whioli, they foresaw, must sooner or later term inale in their destruction, 
readily gave support to one, not only openly professing indifference to religious 
controversy, but whose mother, and first wife, being of their own sect and per* 
suasion, Kuzail Basfe, gave strong support to his assertions of impartiality and 
uaconc^ on that point. 

Thus by birth, and marriage, being intimately connected with the weaker 
and oppressed party, and secretly, no doubt, prejudiced in their favour—at any 
rate his allianpe with the Persian is a strong argument in support of such—he 
lound no difiicurty when taking up arms against SooKan Mhommoo^ Khan, 
nepiiew Hubeeb Ollah, and also the hisson of Kamran, the Prince of Herat, 
the whole three must orthodox Soonecs, and thereby inimical to the Kuzzil 
Bash, in drawing them over to his aid, and through them be finally found himself 
master ofCabul. This diversion of the Moorad Khanee in his favour was a most 
important feature in the case, though I by no means mean to assert that to this 
only, is to be attributed his success. The gallantry of bis conduct at Herat and 
other places ^ his having sustained in four or five engagements, so many re'.eises 
from Hubeeb Ollah ; his again rcncuing the contest, and finally driving out his 
hitherto successful foe, fully warrant the assumption that in those days Dost Maiio- 
tned possessed the spirit with the genius of a soldier ; added lo which, his 
extreme simplicity of life, which he preserves to this day, being remarkably 
plain in bis* dress and style of living; his unassuming demeanour, good address, 
and persuasive tongue, and the readiness of approacli which he allowed to the 
meanest soldier, always attracted to him a large body of all caste.s. 

On feeling himself firm in his new position, on tlie throne of'Cabui, and 
perceiving that he was not in possession of a sufficient treasury, or that number 
of troops which could enable him to attempt the subjugation of any neighbouring 
connlry, he set about aggrandizing himself, by weakening the power of bis 
brothers; and he accordingly deprived the celebrated Jobbor Khan, the staunch 
friend of all Europeans, a man of most amiable character and mild disposition, of 
bis possessions in the Khiljee country; another of his brothers, Mahomed Kiiman 
Khan, he deprived of the rich jageer of Jnllalabad. Why he has not usurped 
Candahar is to most people a matter of surprise ; it may he, however, owing 
to its distance from Cabul—being at the extremity of bis dominions, and not under 
his immediate surveillance, he fears, that^ did he driv% out bis brothers and 
appoint a deputy, that, through some insnrrection of the troops and people, 
or treachery in the Governor, the place might fall ipto the hands of Kamran, 
who every year attacks some part of the oountry, and whose bitter enmity ^}f 
Iitmseif and brothers, leaves him assured, that any league or coalition between 
them is utterly out of the question. There is in my opiuion another reason 
why Post Mahomed has not endeavoured to bring the Candaharee obiefs under 
aubjeetioB ; his sons are scarcely safSciently advanced in years, or possessed of 
that experieiice,*%pbicfa would enable them to act independently away from his 
inmedUte eontroal; bat eyentually, when more aoquaiqted with the art of govern¬ 
ing, under the lastraetiofta of their present very efficient and accomplished 
preceptor, in abidiUBoe^^ilie system be is QOvprosecuting, of appropriating every 
thing to himself, one of thf^ni, nodoobt, in dao season, will supplant tlie^resent 
occupiers of that Ptotinoe, sJioold PostMabommdd continue in power much 
longer. 










BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


No. XVI. 

mpLTtit c. If. Cantor. 


Our gallery of portraits, aitd series of memoirs, are devoted to tliose who 
have distinguished themselves in the public service, or in the cause of local 
iileralure. The subject of the present sketch, bus a claim ou both grounds to a 
niche in our temple of faino ; and this seems a proper occasion for elevating him 
to bis pedestal therein, since he has so recently resigned the public service to de¬ 
vote himselt to mercantile pursuits—pursuits not less useful to society, and 
which will not wc trust, prove less lucrative to himself. 

Capt. Thomas James Taylor, late of the Madras Cavalry, was born Decem¬ 
ber 22d 1804, and is tbe second son of Tbomas Taylor, of Seven Oaks, Kent, 
and of Lady Lucy Racliel, youngest daughter of the late Earl Stanhope and 
niece of the Minister, immortalized in Tory song as “ The Pilot that weathered 
the Storm”—of Pitt the great rival of the greater Fox. 

Capt. Taylor went to Eton in 1814; in 1819 left that celebrated school; 
and in 1821 went to Haylcbury College, with a view of becoming a member of tlio 
flengal Civil Service, lie lost bis appointment, however, by one of those boyish 
ireaks which, however mischievous and deserving of reprehension, are too severely 
punished by the loss of a valuable appointment. Such a punisriment is, indeed, 
visiting the sins of the child upon the man. Our youthful aspirant to the houour.s 
of the Civil Service, thought proper to engagfe in an engineering frolic of 
opening the College gates, by the gentle copipulsion of gunpowder. Unhap¬ 
pily for him, this is tfot one of thpsc frolics which the frolicker can commit 

by stealth * 

And blush to find it fame ; 

for the exploit, in that respect often surpassing the perpetrators, makes a noise 
in the world, and the noise of tbe blowing open of the Coitego gates, cost Capt. 
Taylor his civil appointqient. We apprehend too, that ho must, have shown his 
talents for engineering on this occasion, more prominently than his fellow delin- 
quanta, for out of fourteen, the punishment of all was rcmitictf, expect his own. 
It was a glorious thing ia^hose days, however, to be- a near connection of 
Armloerac^; and uccordingly Capt. Taylor’s loss was made »p to 
appointment in the Madras Cavalry 

• ., » Cedat toga*-tBnw} . 

the gown 
• and the 




of tha oivfliaii waa exchanged for the gaynolf^tia 
subject of our meinok came out to iodia^ ^ 
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his Corps in the Dckhan till 1827, when, disheartened hy the slowness of pro¬ 
motion, and probably impressed with an idea that he had talents for a more intel¬ 
lectual vocation than that of a Cavalry Ollicer, Cornet Taylor resolved to g-obome 
and study for ,tho bar. He went to Egypt with that view, but was recalled to 
attend a court-martial and detained until the season was too far advanced for 
going home ; and Mr. Lusbington, having come out as Governor of Madras 
and offered him an appointment on his personal staff, the Cornet was induced to 
accept it and adhere to his profession. It was in this situation that Cornet Taylor 
became arquamted with Lord William Bcntiuck, to whose statesmen like dis¬ 
cernment he is indebted for his subsequent advance in civil appointments. In 
1829, Comet Taylor exchanged his situation on the Governor's personal staff, for 
an office in the Commissariat, where he had more scope for those taleuls for 
business, which he has since displayed. He continued in the Commissariat for six 
years, and during that time was employed on several Comiiiittee.s, one of which 
was that of the Madras Post OfHco. For his services on that Committee, Captain 
Taylor received the special thanks of Government. 


In the early part of 1834, it was resolved, that the Military Secretariat 
to Government at the minor Presidencies, should be held, as that oflicc bad long 
been held in Bengal, by Military men ; and Lieut. Taylor accordingly became a 
candidate for the oHice ol Deputy Secretary to Government, and Sir Frederick 
Adam, the Governor, actually stated to an officer high in rank, his intention that 
Lieut. Taylor sliould have the vacant office. Circumstances, however, subsequently 
induced the Governor, as a means of inducing Col. 1. C. Fr<i.ser to accept 
the oflioe of Secretary, to give that officer tiie nomination of his own Deputy, and 
as Colonel Frazer uoiniiiated the late Capt. White, then Assistant Adjutant 
General of tho Army, and a most amiable and accoinplislicd officer, the claim of 
Lieut, Taylor was set aside. 


The feelings of Lieut. Taylor will be soinewbat understood from the follow¬ 
ing letter, which he some months after addressed to the Governor-General, stating 
that the door to advancement in his own presidency was closed, and trusting 
that His Lordship would stretch forth a helping hand, by ilppointing him le the 
Secretariat of India. This, however, was impossible, as it was not determined to 
open the Secretariat of India to members of the other Presidencies ; but it is 
not improbable that this latter may have had some effect in inducing His Lordship'l 
subseqqent nomination o^ Lieut. T. to the Customs and Post Office Commission. 


TO THn,Rl<3HT IION’jBtE OOVEBNOR-GENERi|n tieitl) Wm. EBRTIRCK. 


Mv ‘ ' dfc. . Ssc, &c. , ■*' . 

^ , a'I _ ' ’ , S 

• have fmssed fl^ i^laet did myself th# honor of addressing you. 

thanof-disappoinljnent; for, after 
, ; *iJ^*®*^®^** l** *^^ preoisely whate I stood in the be- 

Ar i«QQ Commissaiiat Do^atta^ 

1..; I, ..,' ■ ■ 


“of 1829 , 


p|oymAaiifo 




JiOor Lordship, 1 was anxious for em- 
Inftry 1 'hojped would open a fine ffold'to a 
fvenfo slowed ine the delniion of siioh hope, „ 
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mit T lltcn turned my attention tdwards the Government Secretariat, and IiavO 
since fliaved hard to qualify niysi li for that especial office. I have laboured ear¬ 
nestly, fur I was huoyed up by the expectation that 1 should some day experience 
success. For a time, all seemed fair and full of promise. Sir Frederick Adam 
• treated me with much courtesy, and was Well aware what uflice was the oliject 
of niy ambition. 1 heard from many rparters that he expressed himself favorably 
of my exeriions. He even expressed a desire to serve me, and I was sanguine 
as to the result. 1 awaited your Lordsiiip’s arrival with anxiety, for he told me 
that utktii that period, no reply could be given on the subject of a Military man 
being nominated to the oHice; and although he gave me no actual promise, his 
kindness excited hope, and 1 had not yet learned quite to mistrust her visions. 
Tiiink then, my Lord, what my feelings must have been when, after years of 
toil and anticipating at length the reward of those exeriions, I found another 
nominated to the office of my ambition. 1 had, strictly speaking, no right to 
murmur. Capt. White is long my senior both in rank and in years—a scholar, 
a soldier and a gentleman ; hut I may confess! was bitterly dishearteued. The 
blow fell on me with the more vehemence ftom being so unexpected ; and they 
only who have known what it is to toil on for years,—to look forward to one eS' 

t iecial object, their hope by day, their dream by night,—to believe themselves at 
eiigthonthe point ot attaining that object, and then to see the clialice suddenly 
dashed away, their ambition paralysed, their hope destroyed—can know what 1 
have felt and fuel. 

# 


Months, my Lord, have now passed, and time has its brought never-failing 
balm to heal my wounded spirit, and 1 instinctively turn myself towards yon. 
In ray own Presidency, I have no longer hope, the door to my advancement, as 
above-ineutioued. having been closed. As the only scion in India of the llou.se 
of Chatham ; as the 'descendant (d' those who have done good service to the 
Slate, and with some of my family’s burning aspirations after fame, I can alone 
look to you for assistance ; for I possess little beyond my sword, my energy 
and my name, lean cunsciunlinusly repeat it is not money that I covet in my 
application to your Lunisilip, fur 1 have learned to, live in comfort on a moderate 
income ; hut it is to office, to power, to a field whereon to wield what energies 
1 may possess, tliat I do aspire. 1 long to leave behind me a name that may not 
altogether be forgotten, and 1 feel a spirit stirring within, wlpch still bids me to 
liope^ VVill your Lordship graciously extend to me a helping hand? 1 have 
reason to believe there are offi<5es in your gift at present, which 1 could fill 
without discredit to the state, no less than with satisfaction to myself. 1 must, 
however confess that the Secretariat is the field I ^le more especially covet; and 
if, as the Council of India is now thrown open to the three Presidencies, a similar 
rule should extend to the Secretariat, I trust your Lordship will not deem me 
presumptuiips in resptclfully preferring my claim. It would be a proud hour 
for me, sbwhl 1 be selected for cin|Tloymcnt in the Military Secretariat of India, 
and I would fainhope, siiould yout Lordship be pleased thus to favour me, that 
vou shall never have cause to repent the selection. 


Qth ; 1834. 


(signed) 


T. J. TAYLOK. 


the Customs and Post Office of India was ap¬ 
pointed ia 183^ applied to the Governor-General tor the 

appointment nf Socr^tftry, that he had already served*on a Post Office 

i^rd Taylor and was, 

"kli . j^.-eheiiretio character. 


. W' 


i^dottUe, in April 183% Ho ^office of to fomwis- ‘ 

«r«hiiV8 




needless to say, that a man of his talent ami activity, was not very likely to become 
a mere organ of any commission. We have reason to believe, that if Capt. Taylor's 
views respecting newspaper postage had been fully carried out, the Press would 
have been even more indebted fo his exertions than it is for the amount of. 
reform actually effected. The public in general have, however, derived the full 
advantage of Capt. Taylor’s recommendation of tlio abolition of tlie old rule 
of payment in advance on the dispatch of all tetters. It is now quite hoptional" 
with the sender to pay or not, and the latter, in most cases, is by far the most 
preferable mode^ for various reasons; but we will not -enter on the subject 
nrore fully in this place, than to give Captain Taylor the credit he deserves, 
for the bold and successful stand he made in favor of the public. When the 
Commission was dissolved. Captain Taylor was directed to take charge of 
the papers of that body, and fiaish the work they had left uncompleted. 
In June 1^838, Captain Taylor was appointed Agent for Post Oiticc En¬ 
quiries, and left Calcutta on a tour through Upper India. In eight months 
he traversed 3,300 miles, visiiing,during that time, every place of note from 
the Presidency to the Himalaya. Of course this rapidity of movement was not 
wholly a matter of choice. Captain Taylor wa?no literary or sentimental tra¬ 
veller, journeying to collect materiel for a book. He had important duties to 
perform, and though his talent for observation, no doubt, prevented him from 
neglecting any thing that was worthy of note on these rapid journies, of course 
he made the indulgence of his inclinatiun and his iaslc, subservient to his duty. 

^ Oil the SOtli of March last, Captain Taylor resigned the Honorable tJompany’s 
service and is now a member of the commercial tinn of Carr, Tagore and ('o. 

I • a 


The manner in which Capt. Taylor has. performed the important duties in 
the public service Recently entrusted to him, may be gathered from the following 
letter from the Secrctaiy to the Government of India, with the Governor-G^eral, 
in answer to an application for a monili’s leave, preparatory to resigning the 
service, and the official Resolufion appended thereto 

TO CAPTAIN T. J. TAVLOn, 

% 

Agent for Post Office Eiiquirtes. 


Sir,—-I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, under date the 
SOlU instant, and in reply to state, that the Governor-General has been pjeasml 
to grant you one month's leave of absence from the Ist, proximo, preparatory 
to your applying for leave to resign the Hon’ble Company’s servii* tlikt he 
has ahiki consented to accept your resignation of 
the liext. Ilia Lordship will have |inu ' 

Kepi^t in year dispateb 

'■ 2. 'fh'ti' 4' 'eanhot allow jtB^isi 

oi;;^fsiW to'- pWMai hfe Wgli' approbbtioii' of 

jou lb the 





appoiatmept on 
l^mbtibn in receiving the 
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me to inform you, that your sorvices have been fully acknowledged and appre¬ 
ciated. ' 4 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your moat obedient servant, 

» 

(signed.) T. H. MsonocK, 

Camp Sumbhalka,\ the Government of India, 

the 25th Feb. 1839. 5 the Governor-General. 

Extract from Resolution General Consultation, dated lOt'fc .4pn71839, on the 
Report of the A^ent for Post Office Enquires, dated February 20,l639.—“ In con- 
clii8ion,the President in Council,having thus taken into consideration the suggestions 
for the improvement of the system of the Post OiHce, which have resulted trom the 
mission of Captain Taylor to the North-woslorn Provinces, cannot refrain, now 
that the mission has been brought to a close,by the retirement of this gentleman from 
the public service, from expressing his high sense of the activity, zeal and in- 
teliigeiice, with which the different parts of the subject have been investigated by 
him, and his acknowledgment of the useful service rendered by the suggestions 
of in^rrovemeiit in which this officer’s enquiries have resulted. These sugges¬ 
tions, when they referred to matters of local benetit, such as clianges of the time 
of dawk route, for the sake of expedition or convenience, or the establishment of 
new Post Offices and places for the receipt and delivery of letters, or to abuses 
and irregularities in the conduct of the duties of the department, when discover¬ 
ed in particular instances, were properly brought by the Agent to the immediate 
notice of the head of the department, with a view to their immediate correction. 
The Government has recognized the value of the reforms thus separately intro¬ 
duced, by adopting nearly all the measures suggested by the Agent. In the present 
Report, the matters of a general description, bearing on the system established 
by Act No. XVII. 1837, have been separately brought under review, and his 
Honor in Council recognizes, ia the suggestions offered, the same close atten¬ 
tion to details, combined with the same liroad and liberal views in the applicatioir 
of general principles to the different qiicslioiis, which have heretofore received 
the thanks and acknowledgments of Government. 


The President in Council participates in the regret expressed by the Governor- 
General, that the public service is about to lose the valuable and varied talents 
possessed by Captain Taylor, which have heretofore, on so many occasions, been 
turned by the Government to beneffeiai account, both at his own Presidency and 
in Bengal.” * 

(signed) «. r. vrinsep, 
Secy.»to the Govt, of India, General Department. 


• Capt. Taylor’s forthcoming Report, will explain tho nature of those services 
rendered in his last ocenpation as an employe of Government but he is already 

community, as author of two works of the highest 

of all India. We mean the 
Ptdtni^ric^'ll^aidea of different Post Office stations in India, 
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1st. For the reduction of newspaper postage at distances of 400 miles, to* 
two annas. 

2. The survey of the Post ro^ from Calcutta to Bombay, from Agrai 

to Indore, and, more recently, from Jubuipore to Nagporo. ' 

3. I'lie sbortcniiig tiic Post route between Madras and Bombay, by 125> 
miles, and between Agra and Bombay 70 milesr 

4. The reduction of Banghy postage, especially on books and pam¬ 
phlets, &c. « 

It is not merely in his capacity of a public servant that Capt. Taylor has 
rendered himself a public beitefactor. A» a member of Society, he has rendered 
services which have received tlie just homage of his fellow citizens, and will be 
lung reinejiibered at Madras. Pur nearly three years be was a member of the Club 
of that Presidency, and superintended the institution,, from its infancy until, wlieu 
ill 1835 be quitted Madras, it numbered 1,.50.’) members ! ! This flourishing condi¬ 
tion of an institution so extremely valuable to the Anglo Indian community, may^ 
be ascribed entirely to the zealous, judicious, and indefatigable exertions of Cap¬ 
tain Taylor. Such was the sense entertained by the members of the value of the 
services rendered by Captain Taylor to this most thriving institution, that on bis 
leaving tlm Presidency, the Club gave him a dinner, at which 12.5 members 
sat down, including the Judges of the Supreme Court and almost all the beads 
of departments. The Club also voted Captain Taylor, from the funds of the insti¬ 
tution, a piece of plate worth 300 giuneas, which, however, he subsequently de¬ 
clined receiving, for the reasons set forth in the following letter : — 

THE SECRETARY OF THE MAOUAS CLUB. 

Sir,—The Mate Asylum //ei-wW of the 29tli April, with its circlo.sed me no. 
rials from Trichinopoly and Beliary, has tills tooment reached me, and 1 lose no 
time, tlrereforc, in requesting that the President may be pleased to convene a gene¬ 
ral meeting of subscribers, as early as convenient, and submit to them the follow¬ 
ing observations. * 

At the Animal General Meeting of the Madras Clnl^ convened on Tuesday, 
the 24th March, it was carried by acclatuatiuii, tint a piece ol plate, in value 300 
guineas, and bearing a suitable inscription, slioiiM be presented to me from the 
funds of the Club, in token of their estiiuation.of my long and eminent services a» 
Secretary/’ * 

At a subsequent meeting, held fourteen days afterwards, that vote was 
uBMksoiisiy confirmed. 

At the dinner given me on my tlie vote of the 

uorning fvas ^neanced from tlm w ifn whid| that annomiet^ 

ment v(^a» ree«E)v«dl, jasti^d ntyi beti^lV^^ iWt 1^ eehoed Urn pohlic vdee, 
Could t bare lAed Msppoted, him flow hifirned, wiU^ less than 

with ’regiet, ttift some ap-^aniV|; iaeisl^s would dispute the legality of tbat 
vote, aid tiiat ^ its justice, I should have adop- 

tei'^aU: earlier 'fisraied# ' |Hmbaid||r be 

Rd|^^^||^.i,that in emolument,, atfdi^used 

neTe^jntibinated reward, %yond thaioffeel- 
iif INf'f 0iaihi,~beygftd> that'of nmiag the satistac- 

thoi^ wbott.I'se|!f'i)#i)^^llasr^‘j!^ vote of Bie 24tli Hatch, l'«taa 
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■enlircly unprcparei] ; Uot a tribute «> honoraMe to myself, and one apparently Art 
unanimously offered, 1 could not decline, and 1 did accept it. 'I'hat L I'cit gratlffed 
at that vote i must confess, for it told roc my labours had not been in vain. It was 
a testimonial of which i might well teel proud. I do not surrender it without pain; 
but circumstances are now changed, and I owe U to myself to accept no snilVage 
that is not cheerfully and unanimously accorded. I owe it to ^an institution, to 
wiinse superintendence 1 have devoted so many hours of labour and of thought, 
that the last act of my connection with it should not be the cause of cavil and dis¬ 
content. 1 trust, therefore, it will not be supposed I undervalue the honor confer¬ 
red, nor am insensible to the kindness which dictated tiie same, if, in conseqiieiico 
of the recent dissensions among the members of tlie Uiub,l now request permission 
to decline the testimoniaf of the 24th March. / 

I have abstained,—! sliall abstain from any detail of my services as Sccrelary, 
allliougli, as the propriety of the rote has been questioned, such detail might per¬ 
haps be pardoned. But this I must be permitted to add, that, considering I iiii' 
willingly accepted an office (alas, how thankless!) which had been ppessed upon 
me ; that, on accepting office 1 pledged myself to devote my best energjes to tlie 
task, which pledge I liave redeemed; and that those exertions, however unre- 
mitting, were purely gratuitous, tliroii eh a period of nearly three years; — when alt 
these things are remembered, it may, perhaps, be admitted, that a I ttie more 
respect for my feelings, might have been shown, than I imve rcccnlly exprienced 
at the hands of some members. 1 might, jlerlMps, liavc been spared ilie moHilie.a- 
tion of my present position. But enough,—the Club has flourished, ami I am con¬ 
tent. I sought for no reward,—1 retain no reivard. I herewith sorrendcr the 
proud testimonial voted me on resigning oificc, and can truly exclaim with the 
Lyric of old, 

——— resigno qum itedii, el'mea 
Viiluie me involvo, probaipque 
Paui>erittm siue dote qiiaero. 

Vuur must obedient servant 


T. J. TAYLOR, Lieut, 

Late Secretary of the Madras Club. 


We approve of Captain Taylor’s reasons, but tlie proposed testimonial of 
bis services, is not the less honorable to both parties. As Captain Taylor is 
How likely to be a permanent member of this community, we hope he will take the 
Bengal Club in hand, Bn4 see if he cannot raise it, improved as it now is, to a 
level, in point of prosperity, with the Madras Club. 


We come now to speak of Captain Taylor in connection with the Indian 
P%8S. For several years this gentleman has been a contributor to the periodi- 
eals of this eonatej* Many ofhisooatributioas have been recently collected 
nndpiiuied lor pivsbl eif^atton, in an octavo pamphlet in .double column, 

« Recollections of the Dehhan.” 
f thesfrpiq^^ apid show that the writer has, not been 

'.a pleasing, if not powerful, talent 


an unobservant innritller, 
for description. ' 

Besides hoing a BengMSurkxm, wad 

of the Madrwi'jottirni^ ‘ ohajonction with his fi^^M'r. 

Stei^ Crawford, 
npa;f«fr mnnUiB aftet Captain 
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Capliiin Taylor, tliougli of high 'I'ory coimections, does not own the soft Impeach 
ment of Toryism, or even Goiisorvatisin, which is ultra-Toryism in disguise. 
H is politico-economical views, in so far as these may bo gathered irom some 
of his controversial letters in the public journals, seem sbuud, and the result 
of investigation paid reflection, but we cannot say so much of his merely politi¬ 
cal views j for wo recollect one of his reviews, of a work on America, in 
which, sitting in the critic's chair, he decided e.v ralkedra against her institutions, 
as many have done before and since, who seemedto us to be equally uninformed on 
the subject. FIi; exclaims, in a tono of exultation, “ property, not number, should 
surely be the qiialirication fur power.” With all submission, the quulilication for 
power neither should be nor even can be exclusively either the one or the other 
—the qualihcalion should be moral and intellectual fitness; but Cupt,Taylor 
means that ^operty, not number, should have the right to determine fitness. This is 
begging the question with a witness! Property had it all its own way till the 
period of the Iteform Bill,, but then Number caused its voice to be lieard, and 
there was an end to this complacent begging of the question. The opinia’ii that 
property only should be represented, lius long been a favorite dogma of Toryism ; 
but Captain Taylor i.s not a Tory ! Again, lie considers the American repre¬ 
sentatives slaves, because they obey the wishes of their constituents,—because, 
in fact, they actually do represent those who elect them and not themselves. It 
is very fine to declaim, with the “Conservative Burke", with a sort of Coro- 
liaUean contempt for the people, and a most lofty exaltation of the independence 
of the representative ; but the doctrine—right or wrong, is a Tory doctrine, 
and this iudepcndcnce of the representatives, a mockery of all representation, 
Weiiieroly refer to these examples, as illustrating an opinion we have been led 
to form, from Captain Taylor’s writings, that he is not very decided in his political 
opinions. He may be supposed to have imbibe,d Tory principles in his boyisli 
days, and seems still to have a leaning to them, though he disavows them. 

On revieut toujours a ses pTemi6re8 amour*. 

Whatever be Captain Taylor’s political views, however, he is, and always 
has been, a warm advocate of the liberty of thePres|, for which at least every 
friend of freedom, of whatever party, is bound to respect him. 

In private society Captain Taylor is an amiable, intelligent and lively compa- 
niOB, though sometimes exhibiting in his conversation, too much empressetnikt^ 
which betrays him into something like dogmatizing, and louls p<^asiQp^iy ioa^ 
tlhfaVdlrable estimate of the actual calibre of his raiadv 

business, is a friend to literature and art, Im aci- 

qnisitioD to tihi^soctal circle of the Preiil^til^y, ' '' aii^spredyIttooem 

in the pursuit to which he is sow ^ ' 



fl^ouYitri) Xovtti of Slba. 


JOUJtNAL OF THK REV. MU. KINCAfD, AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 


{From the Mavlmain Chronicle.) 

Jhii. 27. 1837.—Left lionic about 4 o’clock in the raorninj'. 

We had pnased Ava and Sagainjj wlicn tlic first li;;;btof morning broke upon 
«>», In a short time tlic outlines and most prominent objects of these two cities could 
be discetned, and, a.s the light increased, the whole wa.s spend out before the 
eye, like a vast map. The two cities appear to the best advantage from thi.s point, 
ami probably this i.s the l»cst liour in the day for seeing them. The tall, slender 
.spirt* and ininaiBts, shimiing up in every direction, and the great number of 
pagodas and temples .scattcied over the Sagaing hills, are indications of popula¬ 
tion, wealth and power. T!ie .spire whiuh rises above the throne of Alompra.. 
looks down proudly upon all the re.st. A large, co.stly mona.stcry, built by the 
queen, i.s seen to great advantage fiuin this place. 0< the east side of the liver, 
rising alirnptly from the water, is a small conical hill, covcied with small pa¬ 
godas, to npb's, and idols, and aroiiini the ba.se arc a number of monasteries. (Jn 
the west side i.s a large limnian, and on the east side a laigo Ivathayan, village. 
Tiic lull is called Slt,u:iij kid t/el. (Seiatcli of the golden bird.j The legend 
says, that many years .since, when Gaudama was a <]nail, and pn.ssiiig over va. 
nous coiinliies, lie rested on this .spot, and scratched for food. It was tfiis scratch 
that formed the hill, and gave to it sanctity. On the water side you can ascend tlio 
hill by several fliglils of well-foi med stairs, whicb lead to a small, neatly builf 
/ayut, from wbicli you can have a delightful view of Ava and Sagaing. 

About 11 o'clock, wc fa.stonod to a small bank opposite to Amarapoora, and 
nearly a mile from the nity. At this season of the ^car the water is lot?, so that 
the city stands inland ; but in the time of high water, you can come immediately 
tip to the liou.ses in boat% The men plied the oars with great assiduity, till daik, 
when we.reached Tliay-hyo, a small bAl pleasant village on the west bank. Have 
passed to day 14 villages, many of tlieiii respectable in size and pleasantly 
si^tiated. On the east side of the river, the country is level and extensively ciilli- 
vated, but oh the wc'l, the S.igaing bill.s, with a firm rocky base, rise up from the 
water* leaving only here and there a small nook, in which fisiicrinen have erected 
their hamlet*. , 

The head man of the village Very kindly placed two men as a^ watch near our 
boat, that we might not bedlstnrhcd hy tliicvo.s in the night. 

28. By the earliest dawn we were off, and at sunrise reached Mongoon, 
an inconsiderable village, though hardly separated from two or three others 
of the same size, and occupying a very pleasant slip of rolling ground between 
the river and the Sagaing biUs. This place has gained great celebrity from being 
the temporary residence of the old king, while building a pagoda, said to bb 
larger and more costly than any other in the whole empire. I Aave neither 
the means not the time to Utke its dimensions, but some idea maf be formed of 
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iU size and height, Trom the fact that it is distinctly seen from Amarapoora, while 
the villages near it cannot he discerned. It is a square building, made of bricks 
and lime, and remains unfinished. I am informed that, according to orginal'de¬ 
sign, it has risen to only half iU height. This was to have been the proudest 
monument of Boevihisin in the world, and the reported reason for abandoning 
the work was this: The king's astrologers predicted, that when the pagoda should 
be finished, the dynasty of Alompra would cease. The probability is, that the 
king’s finances were not likely to hold out, or else that be wished to turn them 
into another channel; and, in order to get off with a good grace, the astrologers 
received a hint liow to interpret the oracle. In the centre of this solid mass of 
masonry, a room was formed, twenty cubits square, in wbicb were placed images 
of o\cry member of the royal family, and of some of the principal ofiicers of state; 
in all more than two hundred. All the images were as large as life—those of the 
royal family of pure gold, and those of the nobility of silver. Tho weight of 
gold or sHver in each image, was just the weight of each individual for whom 
it was made. The images were placed in a standing position, and then dry sand, 
plentifully mixed with broken glass,was poured in,till tiie room was enlrely filled 
up and covered to the dcplli of twenty cubits. JSolid masonry then rises on the top 
of this, but how many cubits high, 1 am unable to ascertain. The object in co¬ 
vering the images to such a great dcptli with sand and glass,is to secure them from 
depredation. Just in front of this pagoda, and standing on the margin of llie river, 
are two sphinxes, of vast size, which look down frowniiigly upon boats pa.ssing 
below. Between these fabled monsters are tlie broad stairs and street that lead 
up to the pagoda. 

A little after sunset, put up at Yalayman, a pleasant little village on the west 
side of theriver. Duiing the day, have passed IGor 17 villages; some of them 
are small, but most cfthcni have from fifty to a bundled houses. Sliing-ma-ga is 
a very pleasant town, has two re.spectabie bazars, and is suirounded by a 
wide, fertile valley. One part of tho town stands upon higli ground, and ail'oids 
one a fine view of the neighborhood on both sides of the lirer. It has a great 
many pagodas and monasteries, which give the town an appearance of for¬ 
mer weallli and popul.ition much beyond wbat it has at present. On the cast 
side of the river the valley *is vciy wide, and spotted with villages in every 
direction. Large gioves of palm and tamarind point out the local position of 
villages and monasleiies. The sun was sinking below th#liills, when we came be., 
fore Kyoukmyoung, now a village, but seventy years ago a large fortified ciiy. It 
was built by Alompra, hut the bricks were not well made, and, being soon aftei 
abandoned, the walls are falling down. The site is well chosen. The ground*i.« 
moderately high, and looks over a wide, fertile valley. From this city a road 
runs directly west, over the hills to Mokesobo, celebrated in Burman history as 
the birth place of Alompra. Mokesobo is said to bo a {trongly fortified city, sar« 
rounded by a deep, broad moat; but the country around is barren, and the water 
intolerably bad. 

On the east side of tho river, about five miles b^low this, are the ruins of 
Senkoo, a city that was built previously to the existence of Burman records. 
When Pa-gan was built, about 800 years ago, the walls and towers of this city 
were falling down; but rken its origin and history wqre mere subjects ofsconjec^ 
tnre, and consequently associated with the most extravagant tales,’ 

There ia, among the ruins, one large pagoda, which has been kept in repair 
jfram generatibn to generation, amidst all their revolutions, and is esteemed a 
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place of great merit. There ia now a Tine and apparently flourishing village of 
300 houses. 

Have passed 21 villages, lying on both sides of the river, and, as the valley is 
*vcry wide, running oflT for many miles to the east. I am told tlje towns ate laigc 
and thickly scattered in the interior. 

30 Till after ten o’clock we were passing tlirongh the same rich \aMry in 
which Kyoiikmyonng and Sankoo are situated. The villages are numerous, and 
equally large as those I passed yesterday. The hills on each side of the river, 
gradually draw in, till their base touches tho water. Occasionally the hills rise 
up nearly perpendicnlar, and the river is compressed into half its usual width. 
During the whole of the afternoon, the country continued wild and mountainoos. 
Now and then there is a lonely hamlet of risliermen and limber-cutters, and, if 
report says true, not a few of them are addicted to robbing, when they can do 
it with impunity. 

Have seen hut one pagoda to-day, and that is very small. It stands upon 
the brow of a rocky hill, and marks the grave of a young female of high rank. 
Her father had been governor of Assam, in upper Tn<lia. She had accompanied 
her father and many others to a pagoda, containing relics of extraordinary vir¬ 
tue, and when returning from their pilgrimage,she sickened and died at this place. 
T mention this fact because it illustrates a peculiarity in the customs of this place. 
No dead body, however high the rank of the person, can he taken towards the 
ro\ al city for burial. If a corpse is removed at all, it must he taken in an opposite 
rlircction. Another peculiarity is, a corpse must not be taken across the water. 
Dr. Price died at his house in Sagaing, and Mr. Lane, English merchant in Ava, 
wished to take him to the Christian burying ground, a little west of the city, but 
the government interposed, on the ground that the body must not he taken across 
the river. 

It was nearly dark when we stopped at a small village, called Ya tha-ya, 
perched upon the side of a rocky niount.'iin, an<l surrounded by a dark, tangled 
forest. My men wishing to procure some vcgctahles, went among the villagers, 
but were trcateil roughly and retained to the boat w'itliout purchasing any thing. 
My lliirnians were fully satisfled that we had fallen upon a ne-Ht of robbets. I 
inquired what reason they had to think so ill of those mounlaineers, as they 
had never seen them before, and could not possibly know their moral character. 
Tiiey replied—“ These men have no cleaied grouml, no carts ami oxen, no im¬ 
plements of liiisliamlry. They apeak roughly and all have knives stuck in (heir 
waist cloth—such knives as none hut robbers use ; and under every house arc a 
number of horses, on which they ride to a distance,to rob individuats and plunder 
villages,'* After hearing (his, I inquired for the head man of the village, but 
was told there was none? I expressed surprise, and intimated that all w<as not 
right; when they inquired what I wanted, and said Iho headman Jiad been away, 
but had just returned. Inquiring him out, I demanded two or three men as watch¬ 
men during the night. In the mpst decided manner he refused giving any such 
assistance. His features, language and manners, as well as those around him, 
were exceedingly rude and forbidding. It was dark, and to think of going further 
was oiit of tho question. That these men wera robbers, we could not doubt} yet 
I thouglit the danger leas to Vemain near, than to go away and give them an oppor¬ 
tunity to come upon ns by surprise I told the head -man he could do as he 
pleased about giving us protection; but I Wished him to understand dis- 
tinotly^ that if any barm befel us, bis village would be made reaponstbie. 
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We Iiad In the boat one mnskot and one pair of raTaIr}' pistols. These I load¬ 
ed with care. I placed the two oldest Uurnians on the shore, with the musket, 
to keep watch hj turns; had the boat so fastened that we could push ulT at a 
moment’s warning; told the rest of the men to sleep, and, with the pistols lying, 
besides mo, I sat*and watched till day break. It was an uncoinfortabte night. 
About ten o’clock in tlie evening, a deep toned gong sounded in the head man’s 
house. In a few minutes the villagers were together, talking boisterously, and 
sometimes angrily. The evening being e'ear and still, 1 could bear much 
that was said. The people were charged by the licad-inan to keep away 
from my boat. also beard a good deal a'<ont spirits and opium. After an hour 
or so, all was still, till about iiiidniglil, when the gong again sent foitli its deep 
tones, echoing among the trees and locks, lu a few minutes I heard voices, and 
saw lights gliding along among the tioes and cabins. AM collected in the bouse 
of the head-man, and began talking, as before. My men on the shore Inquired 
what nasHo be done, I told them to remain linn unless a largo number came 
down, and, in that case, come upon the boat iiiinicdiatcly. It was an hour of 
deep anxiety; for no one who nndcr.stood tlicir language could mistake <heir 
character. Presently a tall man came down, and when within forty or nriy yards of 
us, my men hailed him and ordered him to slop. With an angiy, coarse voice, 
he inquired why tiiey stopped him, and wa.s promptly told that 1 had so di¬ 
rected. I immediately spoke, and told him it would he ijn.sat'e to oonic neaicr ; 
that I had beard tlicir language and wilne.ssed their proceedings, and was fully 
prepared to resist tiicni; that we wcie pcaceaUic people, seeking only to benelit 
Olliers, but should not tamciy fall into the hands of lawless men. Alter look¬ 
ing at us a few minutes, he returned, and the villagers remained logeiher all 
night, talking, singing, drinking .spiiils, and smoking upinm. 

31. When the first gray of morning began to appear, we set olT—not, I 
trust, without giatiiiidc to the Prcseiver of incii —and after passing llin e mountain 
hamlets, readied Malay, about ten o’clock in the morning. This is a pleasant 
little low’n of 200 hou.si .s, standing ii|Mjri a rndvcy .shore on the west side ol the 
river. Here arc, a custom house, which cvilloct.s money from thovc ascending 
and descending the river—four large nionaslei ies, si xi> or seienij monks, se¬ 
veral zayaihs, and a few sma^t pagodas, A valley opens to the west, anri a road 
leads back to the Kyen-duen, a river that liscs among the mountains neat As.sani, 
and empties into the Iriawaddy, 40 miles bc'low ANa ®n the east .side of the 
river is Sabanago, a village of UK) houses.* Hack of the town is an extensile 
valley, in which are widely .scattered mins of an aui-icot ciiy, called Sah.tniigo 
(or Tisampaynago.*) This cilj, like Senkoo, flourished befiue the exi.slcnceeof 
Burman records. A chain of iiigh inoiintains are seen at the cast, prohahly 20 miles 
distant. Among these are ruby mines, and on the east side of them commences 
the Shan population. There is a road, of considerable travel, over the mountains, 
which by Harmans and Shans is called good ; though their ideas of a good road 
are very dilfereat from ours. If a loaded bullock or mule can contrive to get 
along from ten to twelve miles a day, the natives always speak well of the toad. 
Soon after dark we reached Kyan-whyt, a village of about 300 houses. It stands 
a mile from the river, and near it are the ruins of an ancient city, of the same 
name. It is said to have flourished more than a thousand years ago. Several 
large pagodas melted down into conical shaped hills, and covered with •£-dense 
iTorest, proclaim the long reign of idolatry over this people. 


About 70 miles above Ava. 
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A sitronj; north wind rendeied the evening extremely cold, so that I was 
obliged to roll ii|> in u cloak. The tliermoiiielcr was down to 4Si. lloio aie se- 
verill large lafis of timlier and bamboo, on their way to Ainai'iipooia and Ava. 
Stnaii houses are constructed uu tlie rafts, fur the owners and their lamilies. 

Fell. 1. Having a strong noilh wind till noon, our ptogrcss was slow and 
dillieult; yet I took advantage of it to keep on shore and visit the small village*. 
On the west side of the river the inounlains rise up abruptly from the edge oi ilic 
water, leaving only here and there a stinted nook, iu which rishernien dry their 
nets. On the east side of the river, the mountains lie fuillicr baek/buttlie cuuntiy 
i.s mostly wild and uncultivated. 

In the afternoon I came upon a party of Shans,2.^ or .30, male and female. They 
had built up their files, and were cooking rice upon the shore. Tlicy were 
eldcily people, liad one large boat, and in it were provisions and vaiiou.s aiticic.s 
which make up what this people call coin/bet. They wete all dressed *iii coarse, 
daik blue cotton, and each one, whether at woik or not, kept smoking fton a pipe 
riiat^iad a stem throe or four feet long. I let my boat go on, and remained half an 
hour in conversation with tiioni, as mo.si of them spoke Umnia very well. They had 
come fiom a province about 2o0 miles noitii>easl of Ibis, and wcic on a pilgiimage 
to places of lepulcd nieiil in vaiiuus parts of the empiie. 

The sun had just gone down wlieii we cam? before Tagoung. AVIiilc sup¬ 
per, or rather din'iicr, was preparing, I took one m;iu, and went tliioiigli two 
sliccts. Oil my way back, sat down in a veian.lali, wliile an eldcily man 
and two females were einployi-d iu some djiiieslic cuiiceiiis, and soon entered 
into cotiscrsaiion with them. Tiieie were many iiidicaliuiis ibai ibis town bad 
known belter days; that it bad fotmerly been muie populous and llouiisliing ; 
and 1 iiiquiied if tins weic not .so. They leplicd, ibai widiiii a year, ono tbml 
of the iiupulatiuii liad removed. ’‘And wbal was llic cause ut tins1 asked. 

“ Oppiessiuii. Tiie piesuiii goveitioi is .so lapaeious, that Ibusc wliu eouid, bate 
gut tugclhei a few tilings iu a boa', and lied oil' iii tbe night.” “ Aie Ibey unable 
to go olf openly, and seek a icsideiiee where they choose !' 1 iuquiied. “ Yes ; they 
would be seized, and llieii ebiidieu sold to pay the tax. Oltuii the whole iainily 
i.s sold." "It the local aulburities aie uiijnsi and oppiessive, why do you not 
appeal to ibe king's eouii ill Ava, and have the ulliouis eiiber removed or pu¬ 
nished !" " Suineiiiiies,^ is done, but ii selduiit doi'S any good, fui a new ulli'-ci is 
likely to be Ju.sl as bad, or worse liiiiVi the old. Tlie best way is to run oil', aiirl 
get into another dustiicl." Misrule tind oppicssioii aie iiniveisal in B iimi!i, and 
Ijiisisllio piirieipul eause of the sliilling ebaraetor oi llie pupiiladuii —like the 
sands of the deseii, rolled and diiven by resistless winds. Oppiessiun is so stern 
and unpilying, that there is noincentive to indusir}, beyond wbal ilie most iitgciil 
claimgof nature demand. Should any family rise so tar above the euiiimoii ma.s.s, 
as to have a house a liltlooomrurtable and neat, it would be tlie .signal forevery 
underling of olfioe to watch for bis destruction ; and the only mer.<isof safely i.s, to 
pay handsomely into the i^and.s of a superior otlicer, and secure his protection. 
People will necessarily become indolent, when industry is the certain road to op¬ 
pression; and when indolence cea.ses to bo a crime, there is an end to all virtuous 
and honourable principles. Veracity is almost wholly unknow, and falsehood 
minxes with all the relations of life ; and this is carried so far, that false testi¬ 
mony is given and confirmed with such calmness, and such an appearance of 
honesty, as to disarm all sospicion. In the mind of a Burman, lionetity and 'virtue 
* are associated with duioess; cunning and deceit, with inteltectual strength. 
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Fraud, or a cancealeil course of management, is supposed (o be associated wiifi 
every transaction of life. Transparency of language and character is so entirely 
unknown, and so unexpected, that a Burnian stranger is confounded by it, and 
suspeoing some treachery, too deeply concealed for his comprehension, waiks^ 
ofl‘, refusing to hate any dealings with you. 

Nearthc village are he ruinsof twoancient cities, which I intend to examine 
in the morning. 

2. Early t’lis morning, taking two lascars, three Bnriuans, a musket and 
an axe, or Borman sword, i set otT towards the dilapidated walls and crumbling 
pagodas of aneient Pagan —Weapons are necessary In going any where through 
on Asiatic forest or jungle, as one is always in danger of edmirig upon a tiger 
nr wild elephant, f tried to get iiiformalioii from some of the villagers, relative 
to these ruins, particularly about inscriptions on stoneslabs and on idols; but 
they were, br pretented to be, entirely ignorant. I tried to get some one to go with 
me, but did not .suncecd ; ami I reproanlied them with want of kindness to a stran* 
gcr and foreigner. Afterwauls, however, I found it was not an unacommodatinj^ 
spirit, but the fear of the head-man, who is a despieahle tyrant. To render me any 
service might have been made a pretext for squeezing out a little silver, I traced 
one of the walls of Pagan about a mile, and how mncli further it extended, \ am 
unable to say. The wall is broad, and in several places from 16 to 20 feet high, 
and is entirely overgrown with Jungle and forest trees. Tn most places a .soil of 
considerable depth is formed, so that, without removing the earth, the Ininks are 
not .seen. The moat is nearly filled up; yet there is evidence that once it was 
deep and broad. Climbing over the great wall, I made my way through the most 
dark, dense jungle I ever saw, fn many places it was impossib'e to stand op- 
lighl. Creepers of all kinds and sizes, interwove the brandies of the trees, and 
formed a canopy so deep as nearly to exclude the light. Reaching the base of 
what appeared to be a conical hiM, I climbed up, and. when nearly at the top, 
discovered it was a pagoda. From the top of this vast pile, 1 had a fine view of 
the country to a great distance round. After digging a''oii( two eubils, the masonry 
appeared. The hi irks are 2'J inches lung, made of a fine material, and neatly 
as bard as stone. I drew out a^nnmbcr of idols, of diffnerit construction from any I 
had seen before, and .selected six to take away. I bad hoped to find idols or slabs 
of marble with in.scriplions, hut did not .suc(;eed. Wiih in.strnments for digging, 
and a few hour’s time, peihaps, soinetliing of (liis kind inigTit he obtained. Ii would 
be interesting to the antiquarian, ami might shed some light on the early history 
of this people. Near this paged i stand four others, much smaller than this, but 
still lifting their heads above the surrounding foicst. * 

A little to the cast of Pagan are the ruins of Tagoung, supposed to have 
flouri.shed twelve or foiirteeii hundred years ago. I traegd one of the ramparts 
of Tagoung, a quarter of a mile, and found the walls about a.s large as those of 
Pagan, and in a Similar state of preservation,. These cities were in rains about 
eight hundred years ago, when Pagan (Pugao) was Iruilt, a hundred miles be¬ 
low Ava. When they were buiit is unknown ; and if in those ages records were 
kept, they have been swept anay with the generations whose existence and 
works they recorded. 

. • 

About ten miles to the east of these old cities, are several small lakes that 
abound fi*h. They are farmed oat by the goverameat. The revenue, I am told, 
issmsiU • . . * 
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Pushed o(r about 11 o’clock ; passed several poor villiijrcs, and at sun-down 
reached Kyundounjf, said to contain 300 houses; but I should notjndj^o there were 
more than 150. It is a pleasant place, standings on the west .side of the river 
The houses are neatly built, standing principally upon one long, clean street, 
and it lia.s the appearance of being a place of some trade. Twd monasteries and 
one pagoda stand upon an elevated piece of ground, a little liaek, and show to 
good advantage. A few Chinese have shops here, hut they trade, I imagine, on 
a small scale. They gathered around me, as if I had been tin itid fiieiid. They 
asked a multitude of questions about Canton, Penang, Culciitta^ and Ava—as 
if 1 must necessarily be acquainted with every body and every tiling in those ci¬ 
ties. Had convorsaliun, till late in the evening, with a group of respectable* 
looking Biirmans. Gave tliem two books and a few tracts, which (bey professed 
to be very anxious to read. 

Tiie country is still mountainous, leaving but little good ground for culti¬ 
vation, aud yetmiicli of the rich soil remains in its native slate. 

3. Having a little moon-light, we pushed on till seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, aud put up at Kyauk'iu.in, a village of lift/ or sixty liouse.s, on the west 
hank. Here are two monasteries ai^d eleven monks; five of whom came down to 
iiiy boat, and remained (ill after ten, listening to reading and argiiinonls in proof 
of the being and perfections of G>d. Several of the villager.s also came and 
listened. After we had all gone to sleep, [ was roused by a low voice, saying, 
“Teacher, tcaelicr;" and, starling up, 1 saw a min .standing in tlie water, by the 
boat. Before I liad had lime to make any iuqiiiiy, he hcgaii to apologize for 
di.sturbiiig me at iliat time of the night, and said he had been ah.scnt, and when he 
returned, a neiglihour read to him a tract about God. Learning wheie lie got it, 
and fearing I iiiiglit he gone hefuic day-light, lie resol.ed to come at once. It was 
very dark, hut 1 could perceive by his v.iice that he wa.s an old man. In few 
wards T explained to him the cliaraeter of God, and llie panviston God has made 
fur the happiness of intelligent beings; and gave him a small buuk and tivo 
tiacts. 

The poor old man went away, pouiing forth a torrent of kind wishes, and say¬ 
ing he wished to understand tliis. For the first tiinedn his life, lie lias lieaid there 
is an enternal God, who made the heavens and the earth. For the first lime in his 

life, be lias in bis han^ the Gospel of peace. 

• 

During the day have passed nine villages ; on ly two of them appear respect¬ 
able, and they stand near the iiielanclioly ruins of two ancient cities. On the 
eSstsideof the river no mountains are seen; on the we.st side they are still in sight, 
but some distance back, so that the valley becomes large. The interior is inha¬ 
bited by Slians, and on the mountains are scattered tribes of Ke Cheens, a peo¬ 
ple who figure largely ift the fears and tales of the villagers through this part 
of the oonotrj. As I go to the north, I shall come in contact with these people, 
and shall take every opportunity to gather what information I can, relative to 
their numbers, language aifll habits. 

The morning was severely cold, the therinometeter being down to 48. Get¬ 
ting the boat nitder way, I set off on foot, with two of my Burinan boys, for the 

purpdfb of visiting the villages along the west side of the river. Just as the 

sun was rising, the fog beoamo so dense, that it was difficult to get bn. I make 

but a short stay in any village, as my time will not allow of^ it,.bat-generally 
*slop about ton or fifteen minutes, conversing with a few, anJ leaving one or 
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two*liaftt. 1 , rush on to aiiollier Iianalet. It is a rare occurrence to meet wiili any 
thing (hat would he called a road. No provision whatever is made, either by 
the general governtncnl, or by the local aiithorites, for tlic construction of roads 
or bridges; and the consequence is, there are none in the whole empire, • except, 
in the iinmediato 'vicinity of large towns. When I come to streams of water, f 
must take oir my slioc.s and stocking.s, and wade through. If (he stream is not 
broad, nor the bottom rougb a'ld dilficnlt, tbo boys carry me over. Lirge, deep 
streams, generally liave ferries, though not always. In that case we swim, and run 
the risk of comyi^ in contact with alligators. I have a life preserver, so that I am in 
no danger of sinking, but tlieu it is mtooiuforiable to be in wot pantaloons for 
two or liiree hours together. 

The soil is rich anil friable, and under judicious cultivation, would, pro. 
bahly, yield a liiindiod fold ; but all tire instruments are of the riidi«st kind, and 
the inaniie^or preparing the ground, what might beex|)eoled of an oppressed, in¬ 
dolent people. In every village, I cue large llocks of red, or, as they are called in 
Anieriea, neat eatlle ; yet, in most village.s, the cows are never milked. , The 
Uurtnan religion forhid.s t'le slaughter of cattle, so that the only use they make 
of them, is to plough and draw tiro cart. Except for riding, horses are never 
used. I see ahundaiice of barn yard fowls, hut they are reared only fur lighting. 
Of (Iris cruel .sport (lie naiives are passionately fond. In the middle of the day, 
and often at oilier times, they gallior in groups under tire sliade of a large tree, and 
feast their eyes with cock-fighting. There is one ro leeining fact—I have seldom 
or never seen a female in such circles. The fciirilcs arc far more iii.l U'.trious Ilian 
the men, and, what is not generally supposed, they evercise as great an influ- 
CMice over the m I), as in any ulhor country in the world, at least as far as I am 
able to learn. 

In twenty one villages which I have passed to day, I have seen hut one pa¬ 
goda, and tiiat was smili. M iny of the viil igcs h ive not iiurc t ran twenty 
Ironses, and the largest not more tlian a Inindicd. Atiout one half of them 
have monasteries. In one of the laige.st viii.igcs, I wont into the monastery. 
Tliere are (uuiiccn iiioiiks, fifty llirce idols—nosi of them of beautiful marlile, 
one, of lire clearest anilicr—afid five books, whiob might bo ea.sily read through in 
a week. After conversing with them a few miiiutc.s, 1 gave Itiem one hook and 

a liaot. • 

« 

A little after sun-down, reached Tha-bea>man, a group of thirty houses, upon 
high shore, and surrounded hy beautiful rice fields. There is but one small bqpt 
here besides mine, caiitaining a young man, his wife, and two children. The op. 
pres.sion of the ruler has induced them to Hue from their village, and seek a 
home among strangers. All they have of property is on board,'—the female bolds 
the helm, while her husband, with bis oar or pole, pashes forward the boat. 
They expressed gnaoh kind feeling when I gave them a tract. 

5. The fog was so dense that I otinid see but a shA^rt distance and the dew fell 
like fine rain, so that I kept on th# boat till 8 o’clock, when we reached Yo-poke, a 
village of Sdhonses. Baripg an opportunity to send to Aga, I wrote for an boor, 
and pushed off again. One of my men is very ill, and unable to sit np. 
seizet! last night with cold attended with acute pain in his back and 

tiaib$,and this morning has a baraiog fever. Two others are complaining,bat do not 
five up yet. * ■ t 
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Ahout noon, r.nmc before K'ltlia, once a city of some note, but now an incoii- 

vidcTablc town, said to contain 200 liouscs. Its local position is very iine,_ 

standing on liigh undulating' ground, on tlic west side of the river. To the east and 
•south, is spread out an exceedingly fertile valley, of great exten t, spotted her 
and there with villages. To the north and west, the country is uneven, and moun¬ 
tains are seen in the distance. 1 walked through the principal street ; sat down 
in the verandah of two dilFercnt houses, and conversed witli a iiutnhcr of people ; 
read part of a tract, explained what was not comprehended, and gjjve away a few 
tracts and two books. Several Chinese were gathered together iii one part of (ho 
town ; but 1 believe one of the principal things in wliicli they trade, is a kind of in¬ 
toxicating spirit, m'aniii'actured ill China, and brought here upon mules. There is 
liere a very respectable looking bazaar, and I imagine considerable business is done, 
The whole interior, east and west of ihc rives, is inhabited by Slians. Na^ and then 
I see a Kakhpen, and from them have sought inforniatiou relative to their race. 
During the afternoon visited several villages ; all of them are small, and the peo¬ 
ple are devoted to agriculture. At dark fastened to a s.iinl-bank, having passed 
twenty villages. Let-panzon a village of 30 houses, is about lialf a mile distant, 
but we are all too tired and luingry to go further. Here are seven famiicsliving 
to temporary iiouscs engaged in taking and curing fish. 

6. Early in the morning passed Lct-panzcii and, on the opposite side of the 
Tivcr, another village of the same size. Near it are the remains of an old 
fortified city belonging to the same age, and similar in its construction to 
tiioso 1 mentioned before. Tliere are several reasons for believing, that the J3ur- 
tnahs must originally have come from (he north of India, and that liny have 
gradually pushed their way to the south. Perhaps the time wiieii iloodliisin 
was diiven from India,by the Brahmins, was the age when they emigrated. Be 
this as it may, the fact that the ruins of cities and fortiticatiuns increase as you go 
to the north, is an evidence that their progress has been south, 'fheir most ancient 
inscriptions also are in the Pali or Sanscrit cliaracter, and it is likely the Diirmau 
character, was gradually formed, by rounding oil’the corners of the Pali, which 
are the same in number and power. It is supposed that few vviotc, and 
fewer still, spoke the Pali. If, in tlicsc ages, records were kept, tlicy have Ik'cu 
entirely lost amidst the unceasing wars and revolutions of tlie country. Thu 
Sl|pns, a people wlio originally broke off from the Chinese, have always been for¬ 
midable neighbours, and have probably been the means of crowding the Burmaiis 
towards tbe Martaban gulf. In the reign of Alompra, about eighty years since, the 
Shans were brought under^iho Burmaii yoke, though probably twice as uunicroiis 
as their eonquerors, and always superior to them in tiuise arts peculiar to a half- 
civilized people. The Burmans are more enterprising, more iiitrigiiing, and more 
haughty than the Shans; and although the latter have otteu coiHjiiered Bunnali, and 
placed their princes on the throne of Ava, they have never been able to keep pos¬ 
session long. The cduntry through which I am now passing, exhibits the most 
conviiyiing evidence of having once sustained a largo and busy population. This 
j*opalation was Borman, ns the ruins of cities, fortifit^ations, pagodas, and idbfsj 
avery wher^ proclaim ; and as I go to the north, these relics of past ages increase. 
I'hc Burmans have forced Bhoudism on tlie Simus. * * 
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Since the energetic reign of Alonipra, the Biirmans havel)ccn settling on the 
bank» of tliu Irrawadiiy ; but still llie interior is inhabited by Sliaiis not only east, 
but soutli. to the Kliyed-dvven river, and even beyond it, to the toot of the Arrakan 
mountains. 

Tlic country here bears much the same aspect as it did yesterday—level near 
the river, and uneven atadistance. To the east, 1 can just discern the dim out¬ 
lines of a long range of high mountains. In them are iron, lead, and silver mines 
wrought pricip<l|ly by Shaiis. 

1 have passed the mouth of four small streams, that empty their waters into 
the river at no great distance apart. A residence in their vicinity is considered 
peculiarly destructive ol human lile, or at least was so considered formerly, as it 
was made a place ot banishment tor state criminals, being a commutation for death. 
It is said the atmosphere is charged with a nilsrna, that induces a fever, from which 
few ever recover, llunnaus and Shans tell me, the fever is attended with a burn¬ 
ing heat, much vomitting, and a total prostration of strength ; that the skin'over 
the whole body becomes yellow, and that few live beyond the sixth day. 

Reached Ryouk kyih at dusk, having passed only seven villages during the 
day. This is a pleasant little town of two hundred houses, on west side of the 
river, and is commonly the residence of the governor of the Monhein province. 
The city of Monhein, which is also the capital of the province, stands several miles 
inland, and is said to bo a large place. The greater part of the populatton is Shan, 
though the Burinan language is extensively spoken. About half past seven, and as 
soon as my dinner was over, I called on the governor; he received me in the most 
friendly manner, gave me much information relative to the population of his pro¬ 
vince, and related riiucli that was amusing and interesting about the Kakhyeus, He 
ordered dinner, and, though £ remonstrated, telling him that I had just dined, and 
would only take a cup of tea with him it availed nothing. A governor,” he saiil, 
** should be an example to otliers, and how would it appear, if [ should let you 
go away without any expression of liuspitality ?” An ample dinner was soon 
spread out, and he joined me in eating it. Seeing iny three Burraan young men, ho 
directed a table to be placed before them. After dinner the tea wa.s brought, and 
placed upon a small table of pure silver. The tea-pot was silver, and English 
made. The tea-cups, sugar-bowl, and milk-pitcher, were porcelain. In the placv^pf 
spoons, we had pieces of palm leaf. His wife and family were equally kind and plea¬ 
sant with himi^eir. I gave her a New Testament and the governor two tracts—they 
eppearetl much gratified, and we had a long convcrsalioct on the subject of religion. 
AVIieo taking my leave, they said, “ VVe shall expect you at breakfast to-mor¬ 
row.” 1 excused myself—told them I was on a long journey, and must make the 
most of my time ; but all would not do—I must coine^'and breakfast with them. 

7. After the breakfasting with the governor and his family, I must look at 
his garden, which is very neat, but contains very little bat flowers. Made furtlier 
inquiries about the interior nf the country and setoff; but on getting to my boat, 
iound the governor's servants there with rice, dried fish and vegetables, for myself 
and men. Via bad also sent, as a cariosity, two Kaklicn spears, of singular 
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consiriiclion. Gave a few tracts to some elderly men wlio came down to tlio 
water, and bid adieu to this pleasant little town, and its hospitable governor, 
about ten o'clock. 

Our way, till one o’clock, is through a fertile district, witii here and there a 
small village,—when we reached a large inland, the lower part of which is 
covered with forest trees and the upper part with pagodas, except near the water 
side, where there is a very respectable village. On the east side of the river also, 
is a neat, pleasant village, of ouciiundred and fifty houses, and s/veral large ino^ 
iiasterics. 

A yearly religious festival is hold onlhi.s island, and is one of the five largest 
celebrated in the empire. It commenced four days ago, and it is to continue nine 
days longer, lioats loaded witli men, women, and children, are incessantly corn- 
ing in. Many have in their boats, but the greater part put up tents, inailc of 
mats and leaves of the palm. I should judge there were two or three thousand 
of these tents already up. They are so placed, as to form narrow streets, along 
which, under a temporary roof, 4.s spread out all the various articles that arc used 
by the people. If the people did not say so, one would not get the idea that re¬ 
ligion was any part of their object. All are eager in buying and selling : c acb 
one is crying up the qualities of his goods, and using the most extravagant lan¬ 
guage to induce customers to buy. 

Just around me, I see Burmans, Shans, Paloungs, Yieiis, Chinese, Kalha- 
yans, Assamso, and Kahhyens. Here arc Kngiish goods—broad cloth, cutlery, 
cotton haiidkercliiefs, and book muslin, all very coarse. There is Ameriraii glass¬ 
ware_I suppose American, for I saw Ilenri/ Chy stamped upon some ot it. Tlie 

Shans came here In immense crowds, and, without an exception, are dressed in 
blue cotton, while the Burmans arc clothed in silk of the most iirilliaut colors. The 
pagodas are all small, not more than twenty-live or forty feet high, but in number 
they exceed anjthing I have before seen in Burnmh. Tliey are neatly built 
and several hundreds are entirely covered with gold leaf. lu the top of each one 
is inserted an iron rod, which supports a net work of iron, In form like an um¬ 
brella, and on the lower end of this net-work, small bells are attached. From 
the clappers flat broad pieces of metal are suspended, which, when agitated by 
thS wind, make the bells ring. When 1 went among the pagodas, the wind blew 
fresh, and the sound was nearly deafening. There is a great variety in the sise, 
and almost endless variety in the tones of the bells. Here and there, as I passc<I 
along, is a brick zayat, colbpletely lilled with idols of all sizes, and of nearly ci ery 
kind of material, though white marble, copper, and lead are the.jpost common. 
To a believer hv Blioodisin^ this scene, altogether, must produce a feelin^ ot so 
lemnity and awe—it is a wilderness of pagodas and idols ; and then the end 
less iMimber of bells, ringing in the air above one's head, rendeis it impossible to 
hear a human voice ; so that if you were separated from your guide, you would b<»' 
lost, and might wander for hours, witliout getting out. As neai as 1 can 
this island became a place of pilgrimage, many hundred years since, throug^l^jjj| 
influence of a very popular Shan king, who built several pagoaas,^j|jramWt»Bter^ 
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at a g^reat expense. But wlial gives the place its chief celebrity, is a tooth of 
Gaudaina, placed under the first pagoda that was built. 

8. The fog was so excessively dense, that only the dim outlines of the shorctf 
could be seen till 8 o’clock. When the sun broke out, a great change in the sce¬ 
nery was apparent. We had left a wide and fertile plain, but were now hemmed 
in by lofty hills or inoiintains of rock, rising abruptly from the water’s edge. One 
is at a loss to know what has become of the noble Irawadi, which is diminished to 
less than half i^s usual width, and is so still that you can hardly perceive any cur¬ 
rent. In looking forward too, there is apparently no channel for the waters. 
Every few hundred yards the river takes an abrupt turn around the base of a 
rocky mountain, the sides of ivbicb, in many places, arc nearly perpendicular, and 
present the appearance of having being worn down by the action of the water. 
In one place, the river is compressed into an exceedingly narrow ebannri, and the 
mountains present a smooth, unbroken, prepcndicular front ot about six hundred 
feet. The waters appear to lie perfectly still in this deep, gloomy cavern. I'lie 
whole scenery is sublime and awful. 1’hc deep silence which reigns, is full of ma¬ 
jesty when one turns his head, and looks along ifp the side of this bold mountain 
of unbroken rocks, till the eye reaches its frowning siimniit, the head swims, the 
nerves become weak, and one instinctively lays bold of something fur support. The 
splashing of the oars, and the mountains songs of the boatmen as they echo along 
the vaulted sides of these smooth worn rocks, is all that breaks the dismal silence. 
Not a ripple in the water, nor a breath of wind ; yet the men tell me when tliere is 
a heavy storm of wind, it roars and howls along tlie deep caverns in a most terri¬ 
fic manner. The Barmans call this place Eyouk-dwen ; that is “ between the 
rocks.” The distance through is four or five miles, and no doubt it would be an 
interesting field to the botanist and geologist. The upper part of these rocks is 
sandstone, resting upon a base of blue lime stone. In one place I noticed swarms 
of bees actively employed along the sides of llic rock, two or three hundred feet 
high. Small holes could be distinctly scon, througb which, streams of these little 
animals were going out and entering in. 

About 12 o’clock, without any change in the sceniry to indicate our near 
approach to habitable earth, we suddenly emerged from wilderness of rocky moun¬ 
tains, into a wide and highly cultivated value. , 1 cannot conceive a more abrupt 
change from the most wild and magnificent scenery, to a beautiful and fertile vdie, 
stretching away to the north and east as far as the eye can reach, and spotted with 
towns and villages in every direction. I made a very short stay in Zenpong, 
Tattai, and Pwai-goung, delightfully sitated, agricuUifrai hamlets, of eighteen 
or twenty houses each. A little further on brought me to Sekon, a very pleasant 
tittle town, of 150 houses on the east side of the river.Tho houses are Substanti¬ 
al and comfortable, and the streets'innl^rately clean. The local situation » delight¬ 
ful. The ground is a little add<"ating, and about thirty feet above tho water, and 
the rive?is as broa^ as at Aya. Fourteen villages and hamlets are in sigtit, and 
the cultivated grouody run away te<ih,e noith and east, beyond the reaUiuf the 
eye. The giieater part ot the people are Shaus, though they speak Burmau 
fluently. ‘ , , , 
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There are two well finished rooiiaHterics and one small pagoda, with fonr 
times as many idols and monks. J list above the town is a stream ot considerable 
breailtli, called also Sekon, which is an outlet for great quantities of teak timber. 
This stream is lined withShans. During the hour 1 halted here, I saw eleven boats 
come down loaded with people, old and young, going lo the great festival below. 

I have been a little particular in describing this place, becansa it is a fine location 
for a missionary. Besides the dense population of this delightful value, who read 
and speak Burraan, ho would have easy access, by the Sekou river, to a great 
number of Shan towns and villages; and also in the distant higliland/arc niullitudi s 
of Kakhyens, a people who, from time immemorial, have resisted idolatry. What 
a field for this in the evangelist! What man, who feels for his feUo.v-mcii, would 
not like to gird on the armor of God, and lab ir for the estshlishment of Christ's 
kingdom here? Passing a number of villages on each side of (he river, I’ust at dark 
camo beforeKonngtong,once afortifi-^d cily, but now a village of one Inriidred and 
fifty houses. While the men were preparing oiir dinner overfires kimllcd on the 
shor^, I strolled among groups of people who were similarly employed, to seek in¬ 
formation of the various parts of tlie country where they were acquainted. It does 
not answer for a foreigner and stranger to ask questions of this kind abruptly, or 
be will defeat his object. There is a certain round about way to get the confi¬ 
dence of natives, or nothing can be done. This, to a person worn down with fa- 
tiguo and very liuiigry, is a great tax on patience. I was successful, however, 
in drawing out several intelligent men, and finally closed by giving them sevctul 
tracts, and explaining their contents. 

Feb. 9. Early in the morning, examined tlie village and its environs, and 
got into conversation witli a number of inhabitants. Two-tliirds of the jieople 
are Shans, and are much lighter coinplcxioned than the liurinaiis. The ruins of 
the old fortification show, that formerly this was a place of no small preteiisions. 

Till about eighty years since, this was a great Chinese mait. It is noted in 
Biirman history as the theatre of fine of tlie must sanguinary battles ever fought 
on the banks of the Trrawadi. Seventy-eight ycsirs ago the Chinese invaded 
Biirmab, and took possession of Koiing-long and all the neiglihouriiig towns with¬ 
out the least resistance* Fancying the conquest of Rurmah the easiest thing in 
the world, immense numbers flacked in from Yernan to assist, not in lighting, but 
in plundering the empire ; so that a very large part were without arms, and those 
vAio Aadthem, considered tliem as useless. No people in the world, perhaps, arc 
more entirely satisfied with themselves than the Chinese. Seeing no enemy, and 
thinking none dare approach so great a people, they gave themselves up lo dis¬ 
sipation. The Barmans,*who have little personal bravery, but much cunning and 
some enterprizo, watched the favourable opportunity to take theii^enemy by sur¬ 
prise. In the midst of indolence and debauchery, the Rurman legions rushed from 
their hiding places, and with drawn sworfls/ ^ slaughtered the half stupified and 
unarmed Chinese, till tWy had no more strength tft wield their murderoos^weapoiis, 
Forty^housand Chinese are said to have perished that day. I doubt the accuracy 
of this statement; yet the destruction of human life must have been very great. 
The ilurmans did not really meet with anything like resistance, and they co^inned 
tlo slaughter, till tired out and sickened with blood. 
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A little bark of tbe town, on (lie level plain, are three moimds of cnnsideralJo 
elevation, and called Ta-roke-yo hong-thoiijr-boiig, that is, “ (he three heaps of 
Chinese bones. Originally tiiey were three enclosures lillcd up with (he slaughtered 
Oliinesr, and rov'rred with earlli. Now the palisades are much decayed,-and tlio, 
whole is overgrown with a dark luxuriant jungle. 'I'hey will long remain a ino> 
iiunient of savage warfare. Leaving half a dozen tracts in the hands of as many 
intelligent men, who appeared to take some interest in my message, I pushed off, 
and for several miles kept on shore, making a short stay in several villages, 
Thougli the morning was oppressively cold, the mercury being down to 48**, yet 
before noon the heat was so oppressive, that I was forced to give up walking. 

The villages are numerous, though small. Two I bare passed of 90 or 100 
houses each. 'I lie greater part of the people are Shans, and tho villages lying 
buck froin'tlie river are entirely Shan. 

Reached namaii about 4 o'clock, and spent the time till dark in visiting^ dif¬ 
ferent paits of the town. I have been fourteen days coming from Ava, and make 
the distance two hundred and thirty miles. 

10. Very early in the morning, went into the Chinese part of the city. Near¬ 
ly all the Cliinese are merchants, and live principally in one street, which is 
wide and tolerably clean. They have a large gorgeous temple, similar in con¬ 
struction and internal arrangements to the one at Amarapoora. The two princi ¬ 
pal i lols are as large as life, enormously f.d, with long black beards, eyes glaring 
furiously, and coiinteiiances wrought up to express tlie hig-hest pitcli ot anger, 
(heir hands tilled with darts and spears, and raised op as if determined to destroy 
the worshippers below. In outer rooms are tables and benches, where, on cer¬ 
tain days, the Chinese cat and drink, and many of them become intoxicated. To 
the Chinese, eating and drinking is the supreme good ; to the lJurinaus, sleeping. 
'I'he Chinese idols are excessively corpulent, .often sitting upon fat stags, and 
soinetirnes in the act of slaughtering them ; while the Burmaii idols arc either 
sitting with arms folded, or reeling upon pillows, as in the act of sleeping. 'I he 
Chinese heaven is a place of ceaseless eating, drinking, am/, smoking. Thc'heaveu 
of the Burmans is a place of endless sleep. 

The Chinese mercantile shops (about one hupdred) stand in one street, 
are built of bricks, colored blue ; and are covered with tiles. The bricks are 
sqliare, the streets not paved ; but in the centre is a walk for foot passengers, 
elevuted about eighteen inches. Tiie shops were well tilled, and by 9 o'clock iit 
the morning, (here was much bustling. The Chinese are the greatest merchants, 
and next fallow^tiie Shans. The business done in the city must be considerable. 
That part of ithe city inhabited ptincifflly by Shans, is^very well built. Some of 
their houses af».to»de iof,bamboO|i^"l^u,t most ol them of wood, Tliey are not crowd¬ 
ed as in jAva, and are finely sliadetl with trees. Some of the streets are paved as 
in Rangoon. There are more Shans than Barmans, I had the pleasure of segjjig a 
Shan caravan of several hundred individuals arrive. They are from a city about 
130 miles to the cast of Bati^.'and ^re called Palmings. As near as ( could learii, 
their pr'rticipali^j'is large and poputous^ and their prince, to keep peace, pays « • 
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Ipifllng tribute to China, and also sends, on the proper ocensinn, a gold or silver 
tree to Ara, as an Hcktiowledgnieiit of siibtnissiun to his Itlojcsly. 

The Palongs arc genuine SImns, and speak and read the Shan language ; but 
Kving ill tlie ncighboiiiliood of the Chinese, they have assiinilated a good deal to 
their peculiar habits, and have so much of that nasal twang in their tones peculiar 
to the Chinese, that their conversation is very little HiiiliM-stoad by western Slums. 
The dress of this people comes nearer to the Ijiiropcan than that of any eastern 
nation-l have before seen. The men wear pantaloons and close jackets, the fi m.iles 
petticoats and an overdress, similar to the old-fashioned short-gowr/, thoiigli mach 

longer. All, without esLception, have th-^ir dollies made of daik bine cotton,_ 

even Uieir liead-drcss and .stockings. Some of the other .Slians hcside.s the I*a- 
loiing family, as also the Yetnaii Chinese, wear stockings and shoes, which is an 
evidence of their having cold weather. 

* 

I had an opportunity of seeing pirt of their caravan in motion. Their horses 
are sjfiall and ill-looking, hut they carry la'ge burdens in panniers, and are very 
tractable. One man has trom ten to fifteen, and some tven as many as twenty, 'riiey 
move slow and follow each other in single file. A day’s journey is ten or twelve 
miles. At evening, or when tiiey halt for the night, tlie panniers and wooden 
saddles arc taken oil, and these uselul animals seek llu-ir own food, wln'cli, in fra- 
versing mountains, is often scanty. There are a numhei of fenude merdiaiits in 
the caravan ; but I am told they are generally in company with some relative, or, 
what is more common, they are widows, and accompany tlicir sous. 

After considerable inquiry, I toiind two men who spoke Bnrinan, and could 
read poorly. At first they were distant, and looked at me suspiciously ; hut after 
buying a few trilling articles, and cxpre.ssing my approhafion of their (piaiity, they 
became communicative, and answered a great number of questions relative to their 
population, language, government and social habits. Of the Kkhycns in that part 
of the country, I gained considerable information, the result of which I will give, 
after fiiii.shiiig my tour to the north. • 

There arc said to he 800 Shan houses in the city, and from what I am able to see, 
1 should judge that the statement is near the truth. The liunnans are not so 
numerous. In the immediate vicinity of the city are several large villages, and 
t|^e whole valley, for several miles on every side, is beautiful. The city stands on the 
east side of the river, on ground 30 or 40 feet above the water and is surrounded 
by a stockade made of large timbers. There is an island in the river, opposite the 
town, and both channels ^e more than a mile wide. The local si*nation of liauiun 
i.s delightful ; it stands near the centre of a wide fertile valley, and is the capital of 
a large province bordering upon Chitia. A range of liigh hlite mountains run 
along from north to east forming a separating wall between Ilurmali and China. 
A break in the mountains is pointed out as the pass through which the road is 
made. ^ ** 

In one place is aJfirop* suspension bridge, over which the Chinese drive their 
mules loaded with merchandise. The pass is said not to bo difficult, excepting 
• ill one place where the path is cut on the side of a rockey mqu^iiin. Tliis path 
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wliitls round the point of a bold mountain, and is so narrow tliat mules cannot pass 
cacli oilier. On one bide the mountain runs up to fearful height, while on the other 
is a yawningt||ru1pli, into which the heedless traveller sometimes falls and is dashed 
to pieces. To prevent such calamities, it is customary, before entering the pass, to* 
ring a hell, so that the travellers on the other side may have warning to holt. This 
pass is 3U or S.'i miles from iiainan ; and on the opposite side is the province of 
Yenan, where the inliahitaiits are all Chinese. Thi.s road is travelled a groat deal, 
though Ituruians and Siians arc not allowed to go further than the frontier towns 
of t'hina. ^ 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the nature of tlie intercourse between the two 
countries, and, to got at the truth, have conversed with Chinese, Shan, and Biirmaii 
me roll ants. All agree that no foreigner is allowed to go far into China, but there 
is iinrebtraineti liberty to go to the frontier town. By comparing the testimony 
of a iiuinbcr of these merchants, 1 have no doubt the above statemennt is cor¬ 
rect. Many of the Cliiiicse invited me to go to Yenan ; but as I had no Chinese 
books, (or only three or four,) and could nut speak the language, there was no 
object .suliciently important to be obtained to warrant such a visit. 

The climate of Hainan is evidently good ; it is just within the temperate zone, 
nearly 800 miles from the .sea, in an elevated district and near it run several low 
ranges of the Iliinalas. 

10. The men having had a day for resting, T determined to leave Baman, 
and about 5 o'clock the little boat was pushed oil'. It was rowed rapidly till near 
7, wlieii wc put up at Kakiion, a village of 70 houses, on the west bank. All the 
villages above Bamaii arc Shan, though all speak Hurman, and many of them read 
it The country is pleasant, fertile, and extensively cultivated ; the evening is clear, 
and the new moon and sparkling stares, shed a soft pleasing light over the surround¬ 
ing scenery. But a little distant from this, and clearly seen by the moonlight, is a 
range of lofty hills, forming the north western boundary of Baman valley. Near 
tlie foot of these hills arc the widely scattered ruins of one of those cities that exist¬ 
ed in fronier ages. The picsent race of iuliabitauts, know nothing of its origin. 
The gloom and obscurity of a thousand years, brood ovc|its crumbling walls and 
towers- 

Though I have been'in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kakhyens for se¬ 
veral days, I have seen none of their houses till this evening. (Ui a bold spur, 
branching off from the great range of hills, I can see cultivated grounds, or rather 
long strips of ground cleared of the forest, and stretching from the top half way 
down the side. On the very summit, in the pure atmosphere, sit the dwellings of 
this extraordinary people. There are only two houses on this hill, (or I might say 
mountain,) and these appear very long, even at this dis^nce. I am informed they 
are about 80 cubits long, and that both contain 40 or 50 families. This mountain 
is their hutne, and is ruled by one chief, who pays a small tribute to the governor 
of Baman. I am told the Kakhyens rarely live in vitlages^(|(lhat is, each fagiily in,,, 
a separate house ; but a little tribe, or tlie people occupying one inoiintain-peak^ 
all live in one or two houses. These houses are placed upon the very Bumniit, and 
arc made long.,»t»d narrow, often contsuiiing fifty or sixty families. But more of* 
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this people by arid by. Before reacliingr Mogaung, I sliall necessarily come in con¬ 
tact with the Kakliyens, and shall have more opportunities to learn^ir charaettrs 
and customs. 

The Shans appear very friendly, and large numbers were silent and attentive for 
more than an hoar, while I explained the fourth chapter of John. After reading 
and explaining in this way, I told them to ask questions freely, if any thing I had 
said was not p'ain. This gave me work enough till midnight. ^ 

11. During the morning I had a fine view of the Kakhyen fields and houses, 
as they arc scattered about over tlie ridges and tops of the mountains, at no great 
distance from the river. One is surprised to see sneU large tracts of cleared land 
cn the mountains, and so few houses. Tlie truth is, one mountain, or one distinct 
summit, has rarely more than one house, and that stands upon the mo^ elevated 
peak, so as to have a complete view of all the occupied grounds belonging to the 
comhinnity. The low grounds on the river arc cultivated by Shans. Their villages 
are frequent, though most of them arcsmall, and many are mere hamlets. I made 
a short stay in some of the villages, just long enough to give four or five tracts, 
and talk with a few I might find in a xayat or verandah. 

The sun was down when we put too, near a little village of twenty-five or 
thirty houses, called Tha-bea-bcn. The river here is compressed into a narrow 
channel, and the mountains rise abruptly from the water. Some of the peaks run 
up to a great height, ami vegetation grows luxuriantly to the very summit. The 
mountains are covered with large forest trees, except where these hardy moun¬ 
taineers have cut them away for cultivation. 

Where the village stands, the ground is .so steep, that it isdiflicultto walk, and 
bow tbey manage to cultivate Ibcir fields I am unable to say. Species of rice and 
cotton, adapted to high grounds, are cultivated on these mountains. 'I'lie people 
here, for a distance of thirty miles on tlie river, arc called Mwoon. They have a 
language of their own, but no alphabet. The greater part of them speak and read 
Shan, and 1 find some who read Burmaii. 

They are Blioodists, and in the large villages have one or two monasteries, 
where the mysteries of Boodli are taught. They arc ei'idcntlj a ,Shan family, in 
some former age broken off from the great Shan race ; and, living in an isolated 
situation, the language gradually became changed. This is the case with (lie 
Paloungs and Yiens, two Urge and populous principalities to the cast of Bamari. 

13. Our forenoon journey was through as wild and mountainous a 
district as I ever s^w. The river is very narrow, and very 'crooked, with 
immense masses of black, ifon-lookin^' rock scattered in every direction tlirougli 
its channel. Many of these rocks are seventy and eighty feet high, without any 
regular strata, and heaped in the utmost confusion. They have the appearance of 
^eirig.iiirown from 8dl(|Plerrible furnace. The mountains a little back from the 
riter,' ikss inhabited by Kakliyens. A little after noon, came into a more open 
country,'^ with villages and smiling fields. Spent a little time in two ’villages, and 
^ave a few of the principal men a tract each. 
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At evening", put up atKiiooke Goo, a village of about thirty houses, on a beau¬ 
tiful island the river. The ground is alluvial, and not less than sixty feet 
above the ri^w in its present state. The village is shaded by some of the most 
noble tamarind and palm trees that I ever saw. One has a fine view of the river 
to a great distance, as it winds along through a fertile valley, spotted with villages 
and hamlets. The local situation is very pleasant. 

13. While the boatmen were working along near the shore, I visited a 
number of villages, but had little time for conversation. About 11 o’clock it be¬ 
gan to rain, accompanied with heavy tvind from the north. My peor half Staked 
men, in a short time were so benumbed with cold and rain, that they could hard¬ 
ly pull an oar, and I put irtto the first village we saw. The kind hearted Shans 
kindled a fire, and while my men were warming and drying themselves, I walked 
tiirough the town, sheltered by an umbrella and a cloak from the pelting of the 
storm- 

As I expected to reach the mouth of the Mogaung river to-day, and conse¬ 
quently should leave the Irrawadi, I felt very anxious to learn as much as possi¬ 
ble of the country higher up, and also to learn more of the Kakhyens, who live on 
tlie neighbouring mountains. I was delighted, therefore, to find a group of 20 or 30 
of Kakhyens, of all ages, just come in to barter with the Shans. At first they were 
shy and taciturn ; hut after asking them a few familiar questions after their ages 
and manner of keeping time, and giving the females a needle and thimble each, 
they gradually became less reserved, and answered a variety of questions relative 
to their government, their ideas of God and a future state, their marriage cere¬ 
monies, their method of burying the dead, their domestic habits, and also their 
ideas of the origin of the sun, moon and stars, the earth, and all things seen. 

These people have no object of worship, no rites, no priesthood, and yet they 
have some ideas of a Supreme being, and a tradition that they once had books, but 
lost them. They have no trauition of ever having a king, or ever being consolidat¬ 
ed in an empire ;—their government is patriarchal. They complain of being op¬ 
pressed by Shans, Burmans and Chinese, the only natioda they know. Tlie heal¬ 
ing art is hardly known among them. For the most pait, diseases are attributed 
to the influence of “ Nats” (malignant spirits,) whom they propitiate by sacrificing 
hogs, fowls, &c. All their traditions are handed down in songs. All sing, from 
the oldest to the youngest, and every festive occasion is celebrated with vocal 
music. The marriage ceremony is very simple. 'I'he^ynung man who is to be 
the future son-in-law, makes presents to the parents. The amount is not fixed, but 
varies from ten to thirty tikals. A feast is then made, and'the young man takes 
his bride. The dead are not burned, but buried withrbecoming solemnity. They 
are an agricultural people. Rice, cotton, tobacco, and liguminous plants make up 
the amount of their husbandry. Maize, or Indian 
troduoed among them. The females spin, weave, and 
assist in cultivating the land. Though 1 have been in the vicinity of titis people 
the last tno hundred miles of my travel, and have seen some hundreds of them, 
in but very'few instances have they had any article of European manufacture. 


cofiL' 


has recently been in¬ 
heir own clothiB, also 
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Tketr dress is unifurm. Tlio men wear a kind of short trowsera, or a cloth fastened 
round the loins, and over this a tunic, or shirt, without sleeves or collar. They 
cut 6(1'thek hair, leaving it six oreiglit inches long. The females %ear a petti¬ 
coat, and over this a tuiiio like the men's, only sliorter and ornamented. Their hair 
is long and fastened in a knot on the back of the head. Tlie turban, or head-dress, 
is a pfeco of bfue cloth fringed with red, wound round the head so as to stand up 
in tlie form of a cone. Every male, on all occasions, wears a bag or purse sus¬ 
pended over the leflshoulder, and hanging under the right arm. ^ 

They do not intermarry with other people. Tliey consider tl>e Shans and 
Burmaiis their natural enemies, and by these are considered treacherous, to a pro¬ 
verb. Tills maybe accomited for, from, the fact that the Shans and Burmans 
have always considered them lawful spoil, and, as far as they dare, have taxed 
and oppressed them.tothe last point of endurance. Oppres.sion on t,lie parts of 
the Shans and Burrnaiis, has driven the Kakhyens to sclt-dcfence. Hence a 
war of extermination has- often raged. The fastness of their own mountains 
have been the dernier resort to the Kakhyens, and woe to those who were rasli 
enough to follow. During the reign of tiie present king of Ava, a conciliatory 
course has been pursued,.and consequently fueds are less frequent. 

About sunset reached the mouth of the Mogaung river, which comes in from 
the nortli-west. There are a number of temporary huts and sheds, and fifty or 
sixty men engaged in taking and drying fish. On the east .side is Pen-hai, a rural 
looking village. The valley of tho river is large and fertile, but the population, 

1 imagine, is scanty. The villages, or ratlicr hamlets, are numerous, yet few of 
them have more than twenty or tliirty houses. The river is nearly as wide here 
as at Ava, though its depth is much less. 1 am surprised to see the porpoise so 
high up. Great numbers are tumbling about in the water, not less than 900 miles 
from the sea, by the course of the river. 

Having resolved to spend the night among the fishermen, 1 set down by a 
fire by one of tlicir sheds, and soon got into conversation witli them about the 
coiuitry north and south. Several of tlieiii had come from tiie most northern 
Slian towns, and could iiWe every village up to the great mountains, that is to the 
utmost limits of tiie Shan population to tiie north. A number of boats from some 
of the most northern towns, remain here during the night. They are on their way 
to tlic great festival below Bainaii. From these I have got a list of the towns 
and villages from the moutli^ of the Mogaiing river, up to the great mountains of 
Thibet (or Assam.) On tjie west side of the river are twenty-one villages ; on the 
east side sixteen and four cities. By adding the several distances from one place 
to another together, I make the wiiole distance up to the snowy mountains, about 
100 miles. Wingmau, 60 Hailes above the mouth of the Mogaimg river, is a Chi¬ 
nese mart. Prom- it is h road leading to the province of Veiiaii. This road is 
travelled principally by the Chinese caravans, wliicli trade with Mogaung, and 
visit tlfb serpentine aiiV^tHher mines in the vicinity of that city. 

I am surprised to learn that the Kakhyens are more numerals as we go to 
^he nortii, and that on reaching the uf most limits of the Shan pajinlation up tlie 
Irawadi, the country beyond is called the Kakliycn country ; and the Hiiualayau 
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Tnountains along tlie Iieail waters of Ihc Irawaddi, are called the Kakhyon moun¬ 
tains. IIow far tins race extends to tlic nortli, can only be a subject of conjecture. 
These nortliA Kakhyens bring down to the Shan towns, gold duit, musk, and 
fur, which they barter for salt, dried dsli, large knives, &c. 

14, Before sunrise we were tinder way, ascending the Mogaung river, and 
during the day made only one stop, just long enough to cook our breakfast. The 
river is considerably wide, but at this season of the year tlie water is low, so that 
in some places wo were obliged to draw the boat over the sand bars. The coun¬ 
try on each side of the river is an unbroken wilderness. The forest trees are not 
so large and tall as in America. Creepers of every description cover the ground, 
and. entwining about the trees, render it quite impossible to go 20 feet without 
an axe to cut one’s way. At evening we encamped upon a sand bank. The first 
thing was to get wood for cooking (and a fire is very comfortable, for the nights 
are extremely cold.) Tliis being done, while some, were cooking rice, others cut 
long grass on the shore, and constructed a very comfortable tent. 

15, I was aroused very early, by the crowing of cocks, the cackling of hens, 
the chattering of monkeys, and the coarse cries of peacocks. The whole forest 
seemed to be alive with them, and one might fancy himself in a farm yard if he 
did not see the interminable jungle. In the sand along the shore, the tracks of 
various wild animals occur at almost every step. Those of the tiger and red deer 
are most common. 

Early in the morning we passed a deserted village; ten or twelve houses 
were standing entire. One of them had been surrounded by a stockade about 
ten feet high, A great number of plaintains and other vegetables were growing 
luxuriantly. I understood that these villages, as also two or three others, have 
been broken up in consequence of feuds between them and the Kakhyens of the 
neighbouring hills. These quarrels are often serious, and not unfrequeiitly at¬ 
tended with tl>e loss of life. 

Encamped at evening by a bold, densely wooded shore. The mountains hero 
rise up from the water ; the bed of the river is rocky, and^tiic water swift; so that 
it is difficult, and attended with some danger, to get through. For a mile and 
a half the men were obliged to be in the water up to their necks, dragging the 
boat, and grappling with the foaming angry waves. 

IG. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we reached Tapan, a village of fifty 
bouses. This is the first inhabited place since we entered the mouth of the river, 
BO that the whole distance down to the Irrawadi, is one e*lilire wilderness. I called 
immediately on/he head man. He was lounging in the shade, and his wife and 
daughter were spinning cotton. ^ 

17. After Iho fog cleared away in the morning, I had a delightful view of the 
Kakhyen mountains on (1 e north side of the river. About ten o’clock we had come 
much nearer to them, so that I could distinctly see the Kabl^en houses sitting upon 
the highest peaks, and the long strips of cleared ground stretching half or two- 
tiiirds of the #ay down the mountains. As far as I can see, the greater part of 
these lofty hillf^re under cultivation. The Sbans and Burmans tell me that the 
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wliole mountain country to the north, is full of this people ; hut this is, doubtless 
exaggerated. That they are numerous and widely scattered, no one knows how 
far, is very true. A number of Shan villages are seen along each side of tho 
river, surrounded by a considerable extent of cultivated ground. 

It was near 6 o’clock when I reached Mogaung, the most northern city 
of Burinah. I have been 22 days from Ava, and have travelled about 3.'5f» miles. 

I called immediately on the governor. There was quite a parade of guards, mus¬ 
keteers, and spear-men ; but I was not delayed, and on getting to the audienco 
hall, introduced myself to his excellency. I was received courteously, and afterhalf 
an hour’s conversation, I took my leave, promising to call in the morning. 

18. The latter part of the night and morning was extremely cold, the ther¬ 
mometer down to 48®. A dense fog, like dark clouds, lay over the whole city and 
country, and the due fell like fine rain. Putting on the warmest cloflles I had, 
and rolling myselfup iu a cloak, I hurried away to the governor’s. It was nearly 
sunrise ; but the guards and governor and all were asleep, except some half dozen 
surly dogs, who not seeing mo inclined to give way, and not knowing what to 
think of a white face, fled in every direction, but barking in sucli a terrifio manner, 
that the whole cstablisliment was roused up. After a few minute.s, tlio governor 
came out, several of liis oIBcers then came, and soon after, tlie governor’s lady and 
her two little children. A (ire was kindled, and I was invited to sit on a cushion 
near it, and every one appeared Ijihcious to make me comfortable. I remained 
till near 8 o’clock, making a great many inquiries about the province, the popula¬ 
tion, the climate, the Kakhycus, the Chinese caravans, the route from this city to 
China, &c., &c. 

After a hearty breakfast, began a survey of the town. T spent about two hours 
ill that part occupied by Chinese ; went into a dozen or more of their shops. A 
caravan is expected in ten or twelve days. Tlieir principal object is the piircliaso 
of serpentine and amber. I spent an hour in the bazaar, one of the most disgusting- 
places of tho kind 1 ever saw. It is kept in a large open square, covered witFi 
bricks, broken earth, ashes, fish-scales, and decaying vegetables. I’liere is not one 
single convenience—tiot% bench or a roof. The bazar is well supplied with ve¬ 
getables, fish and t-ice. I see great numbers of Kakhyeu females coming in from 

the country, bringing vegetables, cotton and tobacco. 

<• 

There are few Burmans ; the great mass are Shaiis. The city stands on the 
West side of the river, on level and moderately elevated ground, is surrounded by 
a stockade, now greatly opt of repair, and is altogether a struggling town. Tlio 
local situation is pleasant. It stands near the centre of a valley five or six 
miles in diameter, surrounded by mountains or lofty hills, of a nearly equal elevation 

on every side. Those to the north and east are the highest, and are extensively 
cultivated by Kakhycits, whose houses, like the eyrey of the eagle, seem to hang 
in tho clear pure atmosphere, beyond the reach of fogs and miasma. There is 
every d]>pearance thaf%is ^^alley was once the bed of a lake. The river is about 
100 yards wide. There are probably about 300 houses in Ihe town. On every 
^side of me I see evidence of oppression and poverty. *1 he stock^^s, the streets, 
and the houses, aro all neglected, and indicate a reckless disregard of comfott. 
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Governors are frequently clianffed, and every succeeding one being obKgcd to pay 
dearly for liis situation, Iiis (irat and last object is to plunder the people ^ tlie 
last point of endurance. This course induces idleness and improvidence. Tlio 
town is comparatively new. The ruins of the ancient city of IVlogaung are at 
some distance to the north of thi.<i. It was surrounded by strong walls, and for a 
long series of years was the residence of a succession of powerful Shan princes, 
who governed the whole country to the south-west as far as Kathay, and to the 
north-east as far as Ciiina and Thibet. In the reign of Aloinpra every vestige of 
Shan power was destroyed, and the country divided into four Hurtnan provinces. 

About 60 miles to the north of this, is the valley of Hukong, on the head 
of the waters of the Khyen-dwen, a river that discharges itself into tlie Irrawdi, 
forty miles below Ava. In the hill surronnding this valley, are the celebrated sur- 
peniine and amber mines. The valley contains a few smali villages of Siians : tlie 
largest, I am told, has not more than thirty houses. They are subject to the go¬ 
vernor of Mogaung. To the north of Hukong there are no Shan villages, but 
the great wilderness through to Assam is inhabited by tribes of Kakhyens.' I 
should observe here, that all the tribes north of Mogaiingare called by the lliirmaiis 
and Skans, Tliing-bau, By the Siamese tlicy are called Singphos, and Tliing-bau 
is the same name Burmanized ; but in reality they aie Kakhyens. and therefore 
the Shans and Barmans often called them Thing-bau Kakhyens. Their language- 
is radically the same ; their dress, cuustoms, and manners are the rame. 

According to appointment I called on the governor at evening, and rcmalnpd 
till 8 o’clock. He sent for several elderly Shans, who hold oHices under him, to 
answer my questions. They were born and brought up here, and were able to 
give me much valuable information. They said two-thirds of the population had 
disappeared from the province in the thirty years past. Great numbers had gone 
down the Kliyen-dweii river; many had perished in the deadly feuds between them 
and the Kakhyens, and famine had also thinned their villages. They have been 
wasted by massacre, devastation, and oppression for more than a hundred years, and 
gradually reduced from being'a rich, powerful princip-ality, to a state of poverty, 
and feeblest means of defence. Some hundred years the viliagCB have'been reduced 
to utter desolation. Tlie old men shook their iieads and looked thoughtful, when 
speaking of the ruin and devastation of their once fertile and prosperous country. 
A rapacious, unreeling government has turned their country into a wilderness and 
crushed the energies of the people. Tlie ruin which everywhere meets the eye of 
the traveller, speaks a language not to be understood. The horrors of war and 
oppression have made the laud desolate. 

• 

Theclimate hear, I believe to be good. The only disease I hear the people 
speak of, as parficolarly severe, is the intermittent fever. Many have come to 
me for medicine. Inoculation is frequently practisei, but vaccination is un¬ 
known. 

19. I spent nearly two liours in the morning at.tlie fovernor’s hous*. He 
is, certainly, a very kind: man, and his conduct towards us is evidence of his good¬ 
ness. AU pr^esent were attentive, and some of them, I believe, will not forget 
what they have tesHrd, through life. Between forty and fifty persons were present.' 
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During ilie day, more than 100 called at my boat for tracts. In tiie afternoon, 
the n^ernor’s lady and her sister, sent word they intended to call on me,, 
and^n they came with a train of twenty-five or thirty followers, mostly girls. 

1 was fn a zayat, on the bank of the river, and had a good many Shans around 
me reading tracts, but they drew bsck when the ladies came. They brought me 
forty eggs and a variety of eatables, for my journey, and urged me to tell if 
I knew of anything that would be serviceable. 

20. I spent till eight o’clock in visiting different parts of the town, had a 
long conversation with some Kakhyens, a Shan acting as interpreter. There is 
something vastly interesting and affecting in the character and condition of tliis 
people. I am fully convinced they are of the same race with the Karens. Their 
language may be different, but their traditions, their songs, their dress, their habits, 
and their vices, all point to one origin. I made my last visit among the Cliinese, 
and drank a cup often. They are a plodding, industrious people, but, in their 
persons, are as dirty as Talings and Karens. Tiiey are a similar race, uitliko to any 
other oil the globe. In every place where they are, the same appearance, in dress, 
in habit, in every movement—they are^stereotyped. I called on the governor and 
his family. I wrote hasty letters to Messrs. Brown and Cutter, and to Dr. Bay- 
field, who is now on the frontiers of Assam. I had anticipated going through to 
Sadya, but it is only a vast wilderness of scattered tiibes of Kakhyens, there is no 
object of sufficient importance to be gained, to warrant the undertaking. Much 
of the way, there is not even an obscure path ; the traveller is obliged to feel the 
way along the bed of mountain streams, climbing over rocks and termendous pre¬ 
cipices. I’he governor promised to forward my letters without delay. 1 now 
bade them adieu, but not till I had repeated many things I had told tiiem before, 
of that God who made us, and of that futurity to which we are all hastening. They 
listened earnestly, and the eyes of some were filled with tears. They have loaded 
me with favors, and a dozen or more followed me to the boat, bringing me various 
little presents, mostly eatables. 

• 

We went down the stream rapidly, and for several miles I had a picturesque 
view of the mountains t«i^ the north and east, spotted in every direction, with long 
sloping fields sweeping down their steep sides. And then the houses of these moun¬ 
tain races are so singular ! A solitary house, containing sixty of one hundred souls 
Sftting upon the very summit of the mountain, and nearly every peak, as far as the 
eye can reach, crowned with such a dwelling. 

At evening I reached Tapan, the village where 1 staid on the IGlh; the head 
man and all the people treated me with tho utmost kindness. 


SIIAN PBINCIPALITIES *, THEIR EXTENT, POPULATION, AND LANGUAGE. 

The Shans call themselves that (Tai) and all Burmans and Tali«gs, Mwooii ; 
the Karons they call Kakhyens ; the Chinese they call Ta-roke. le laii popa 
lation is great, but I liave no means of ascertaining the amoun wi i any 
.of exactness. I have taken.great pains to arrive at something mo« than conjecture 
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—the reBuU I will here give. Thera are three principalities that pay a no* 
niiual allegiance tn the king of Siam, and five to the emperor of China, twogp-e in* 
dependent, and nine are tributary to the king of Ava ; besides these, there are five 
Shan provinces, governed by olficers appointed by the king of Ava; they are 
Monheini, Baman, Mogaung, and two others on the Kyen d wen river, but between 
Mogaung on the north-east, and the little kingdom of Katlmy on tho west. Here 
are nineteen principalities and five provinces extending from the great Cambodia 
river on the east, to within 150 miles of Ava wes t, and thence along the borders of 
China north as far as Mogaung, and extending to within 100 miles of Ava norlli ; 
then, taking sweep round to the west of Ava, their population extends along down 
the Kliyn-dwen river to the borders of Kathay and formerly to tlie foot of the Ar- 
racan mountains. I have endeavoured to ascertain the population of each princi¬ 
pality and each province ; and after comparing the statements of Shan princes, 
Shan mercfianls, Burman olTicers, and Burman merchants, togetiier with the judici¬ 
ous information of Col. Burney, who has resided eight years in Ava, I have come 
to the conclusion, that there are about eight millions of .Shans. All these people 
speak the same language, and have the same written character, and with the excep¬ 
tion of two principalities, the Paloungs and Yiens, read Shyan and 1 believe the 
greater part of them speak it. Tims we might have eight millions who read and 
speak the language. Their language is monosyllabic, and partakes largely of nasal 
sounds. Their alphabet is an improvement on the Burman, as it adopts the only 

useful consonants. They have twelve vowels, which are rarely ever used ; and 

« 

certain points or marks are attached to the consonants, to make the vowel sounds. 
Their alphabet, in form, hardly varies from the Burman. 

KAKHVF.N3 J THEIR LOCALITIES, NUMBER AND NAMES. 

I have noticed in my journal, only a few of the interviews 1 have had with 
this people, and only a small part of the ioformaliun I gained relative to tlieir 
numbers, their manners, and their political relations. The result of all my iniqui¬ 
ties is that Kakliycn is only another name for Karens. All these mountain tribes 
trough the whole extent of the Shan country and still north into Thiliet, are called 
Krtkhyens except in the Hugong valley, between Mogaung and Assam, where 
they are called Thing-hau Kakliycn. The whole mountain country between Mo- 
gaug and Kathay is inhabited by the same people. Around the Martaban gulph, 
from Mergui to Basscin, and thence inland as far as the Burman population hks 
ever extended, the mountain tribes are called Karens, between llangoon and 
Toungoo, and between Toungoo and Ava, they are very numerous, as also between 
Tquiigoo and Money, a Shyan city about 250 miles east^if Ava. There are some 
tribes scattered along between Biirmah and the Shyan states, called Kazen-uee, 
and these extend as far as Zimmay (Zenme.) These are less civilized than those 
wlio live in the vicinitv of Burman towns. Some have erroneously consiflered 
them as belonging to the Shan family. Their language and every thing else 
pertaining to them is Karen. Knren nee signifies red Karen and they are sq^ called 
because their clothes are mostly of a brownish red color. 

In addition to this, the south-east part of Thibet is inhabited by Kakhyens ; 
at least, I liaveswoson to believe so, as the Shans who live in the most northerly* 
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part ofHni-mali and adjoining Thibet, call the country, llio Kakliyeii country." 
it will tte seen then, that these mountain tribes are scattered over a vast extent of 
country and their population I make to bo about tive millions. It will require too 
much space to mention the parliculars by which 1 arrive at this cuiiclusiou. At 
{mother time, if necessary, this can be done. 

The Kakliyeiis. Thing ban Kakhyens, Karens and Karences, are only so many 
difTcrent names of the same people. Scattered as they are amidst idola^rs, they have 
nonaitied adistinct people. From age .to age, they have resisted idolatry and all 
its imposing forms. In oral songs they havo kept alive the remembrance of ancient 
prosperity, and inspired hopes of some unintelligible happiness hereafter. It is an 
interesting fact, that they have some idea of a Supreme Being, and have a Irailiiion 
that tlic book of Gi»d will be given to them. Perhaps this is the reason (hej iiave 
been kept from the deadening iniluence of idolatry. 

I,inay never be permitted to travel so far among Sbans and Kakhyens again ; 
but can never cease to feel thankful that I have seen them, and have learned 
sumclhing of their numbers and character, and to several tlionsauds have had the 
privilege of proclaiming the words of eternal life. Should a kind Providence so 
{lircct, I hope to see them again and again, and to sec a light kindled up among 
them as far north as Baman. 

P. S. Having been assured by the Sbans on the Irawadi, seventy miles above 
Baman, that Tliiliet adjoining Burtnali was the Kakhyen country, and having fully 
.satislied myself that Kakhyen was only another name for the Karen.s, it lias just 
occurred to me, (hat perhaps in iVIalte lirun’s account of Thibet, I might iind some¬ 
thing about theinountaiii tribes tliere. To my surprise, I found a quotation from 
]\iaico Pub) on thi.s very subjec. He travelled through these countries in the 
l3lh century. lie says, “ Thus the country of (’oridi is the south-easi point of 
Thibet, »nd perhaps the country of the nation of the Kariains (Kcren.s,) which 
is spread over Ava.” 1 have quoted this, because it corroborates tlic lesUiiiony of 
the Slians, 

I wislialsoto remrirk^tbat the tribes between Magaung and Upper Assam, 
are called by the Kiiglish Siugphos, thoiigli in my journal i have followed tiie Bur- 
mans and Slians, who call them Thing-bau, and sometimes Thing-bau 
Ivakitycus, because they are really Kakhyens. 


MU. Kl!^C.in> ATr.tCKKD HY ItOBIlFRS. 

t)n the morning of the 27t1i of February, as wc were passing rapidly 
tloTfii the river, a small bitfit, with twelve armed men, came towards us and 
ordered^is to slop, I was sitting under cover, at one end of the boat, writing, 
and did not go out myself, bat told one of the men to lake the inu.sket in his hand, 
that they jpight see we were prepared for robbers: we had one muskst an 1 a pair 
of pistols. When the robbers s\w the mu.sket, they rowed oil’, but iu a few 
minutes retained, with nnofher boat and! twelve ni-it, miikijfg in all twenty four 
niAi armed with nmskefs, long spears, each li.iving a Burmau sword hung ovt r 
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Iiis .slioiiKlcr. My men cried out, “ Teai‘,li«r, the robljcTR arc coming—wluit shall 
Wf do ?” In aininiile, I loaded tlie pistols, came out from under my little awning' 
called to them, and holding up my pistols, warned them to be off or suffer tlie con¬ 
sequences. They rowed offiu.staiitly on seeing me. 1 had fire men and four boys ; 
blit they were unarmed and exceedingly territied at the savage appearance of these 
lawless men. 1 knew v/o should stand but a slender chance of making our escape, 
unless bybuldiie.ss we could terrify the rutUaiis. So I remained standing, and en¬ 
couraged thd men to ply their oars. 

In a sliorl time, however, six boats, with between seventy and eighty men all 
armed, and uttering wild savage cries, came down towards us, apparently bent on 
our destruction.' They held up their guns, as it" to fire upon us, and my men tell 
down in the bottom of the boat, so that I alone was left insight. With their boats 
they had foriiiod themselves into a crescent around me, and when about two hun¬ 
dred yard.s off. broil a round of twenty-bve or thirty .shots at me ; th'e'balls whistled 
iuouiidmc ; a few fell in tlie water, near the boat. I looked around to sea if any 
of my people were killed. Tlie turban of one was grassed, but no ore hurt; and 
thinking it madness to offer resistance ag'ainst such an armed force, I laid down 
niy pistols and told tlicin'to fire no mure,—that I surrendered, and that'they 
could come up and take what I had. Again ihi y loaded their muskets and broil 
sercral shots at me, but I believe not a single ball hit my clothes. I rcmunjstrated 
vilh them outlie folly and cowardice of tiring at an unarmed man ; told them 
they had uuthiiig to fear, that they saw I held nothing in my iiauds, •and tliat 1 
■tihould make no resistance. Tlicy gradually came towards me, their hayoncts fixed, 
their spears poised in the air, and their swords drawn as it they intended to cut 
mein ['icees. They were soon upon me ; a dozen swords were over roy head, and 
a.s many spears and bayonets were pointed at my breast and back. They grimicil, 
laved, threatend and uttered the most horrible imprecations. The boats were 
Towed to the shore, and I was hurried before the leader of the band? All my 
clothes, books, papers, provisions, medicines, money, and every thing in Iho boat, 
were hrouglit and lai.l in a heap, and then distributed among (hern. They took 
oil all the clothes I had on, except my shirt and panfaloons, and these they were 
about to tear off, when 1 appealed to tlie leader, and he very kindly ordered them 
to de,s)st. Ijeiiig successful in this instance, I appealed to him again, and begged 
for my cloak, or a blanket, but to no purpose,—then urged for one of my coafs, but 
all in vain. I went up to him, am] laying my hand on hisktiee, looking him full in 
the face, said, “ 1 am a teacher of religion, and iiave here several English, Ciroek, 
nnd Shan boolc.s, for which you can have no use, while to me they are very im¬ 
portant, anrd 1 shall remember it as a, great favour, if you will order these people 
to give them back to me.” The muscles of his bard face relaxed, and after urg¬ 
ing my plea in a manner which I deemed best adapted to an'aken any l^fiicnt feel¬ 
ing of kindness in his dark and savage breast, he bade tlie people return to me iny 
books and papers. This being done, I had no time to urge another pestition, for I 
wa.s ordered to my little boat, and the order was rapidly and roughly executed. A 
guard was placed ovfr me,—a consultation was then held among the robbers, what 
iu do with me. I was near enough to hear all they said. One and another aruse. 
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and, floiirisliiiJg their sarords, said, “ I will kill him “ I will cut oh' his head. ' 
Soon the cry was heard, “ Aitolhor boat is in sight,” and away went an anuod 
bout to bring it in. 

But,’ to be as brief as possible, I will pas^ orer all that followed during the 
day and night, tlioiigh it was a socno of wretchedness never to be forgotten ; for 
twenty-nine boats, with men, women and children, were captured aod robbed that 
day in the same place, by the same banditti. There were one hundred and ninety- 
seven robbers. I saw a list of their names and heard them called o^er. At sun¬ 
set tiiey all returned from the field, loaded with .spoils.. Oii4hc following morn¬ 
ing, very early, two or three miles further down the river, at a large village, 
called SnlfciiKign, I was attacked again by one hundred and llfty or two hundred 
men. They tore off every rag of my clothes, tied mo with ropes, ami drove me 
on, snrrounded by a strong guard of men, as savage and ferocious as tigers. Hav¬ 
ing only au old piece of cloth, about the size of atowol, fastened round my wai.>(, 
(whiclitone of my Burmau boys gave me) I was driven into the village, aii<Uheru 
made to sit down in a ring marked on the ground, about three feet in diameter. 
A block was brought and placed before mo, whilo a council was held to know 
what was to bo done with me. A largo body of men, with loaded mu.skcts and 
fixed bayonets sat around me. My men were beaten witli large rods in ilic must 
brutal manner j tlicir bodie* were lacerated and covered with blood. IMy iVtlings 
became so much excited, that it was impossible to remain silent, and 1 remon¬ 
strated against such wanton cruelty. In an instant, one of those savngo judges 
turned upon me, but after giving me two severe blows, scorned to relent. 'I'lie 
larger part were for beheading me at once ; but some ot them thought it impoli¬ 
tic, till they should know the state of affairs at Ava. Alter sitting in the ring all 
tlic day, and vvitucssing scenes of brutal and savage barbarity, whicli no hmgnago 
can fully express, 1 was ordered to tny boat, and a guard placed over me. iVIy 
Barmans not being guarded, and expecting I should be decapitated, ipiietly lied, 
off, except one who was sick, and a hoy who was dcteiiniued to stay by mo to the 
licst. Thi-s boy begged rice for me, and by making great efforts, procured fi onx 
our plunderers a pair of nty shoes and a pair of rny pantaloons ; and on the next 
day tore np the boat sail to wrap round our bodies, not only to protect us against 

the burning heat by day, but the cold winds by night. 

• 

On the third day of my captivity, this noble Christian boy was forcibly taken 
away by one of the commanders. This was one of my greatest trial.s; for my last 
earthly prop seemed to be rotnovccl. The same evening, however, between ten and 
eleven o’clock at night, a young Kathey, CCassay,) about nineteen years old, who 
was brought up at Ava, crept carefully into my boat, and said ; “ Teacher I was 
once atjjj^ar house, in Ava, and it makes me sad to see yon without clothes and 
food. ^Wiave bribed the guards to let me bring you a cloth and some rice and 
salt. I will come every night and bring you rice, and let you know if there is any 
way to escape.” There was just star-light enough to see his form and the out- 
lini'S of his face. I said to myself (as I began to eat the cold rice, which ho had 
br«(iglit me in a plantain leaf), this is Heaven’s messenger, lie crepJtaway quietly 
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and was soon out of siglit. His language was not more liumnnc., tliaii the tones hi 
which he uttered it were kind and sootliing. Such kindness, under such circum¬ 
stances, affected my heart ; for the first time 1 wept, and it was late in the night 
before I could sleep. Tlie next night, this heathen yoiitli camo again, bringing 
rice, and a shirt which he iiad made for me out of l^irman cloth. Ou the fifth 
day after I was taken, 1 demanded to be sent to Mulrgroho, to Prince Tharaw'udi. 
1 received no reply ; but ou tlie evening of the following day, as I found tlie giiaitls 
paid little attention to me, I fled, with many others. To give all the particulars 
of these six days.—the horrible cruelty I saw inflicted upon men, women and chil¬ 
dren, and the barbarous treatment wliicli I myself received,—would occupy too 
much space, I will therefore, only say, in a word, that daily, and almost hourly, I 
saw females lied with ropes, their hands and feet bound together, and then beaten 
with pieces of bamboo, till their backs, and somtiraes their heads, were covered 
will) blood. Some of them fainted ; some went into fils ; and some of tlicin bore 
it with astonishing foititiide. The object of such cruelty was to get their conceal¬ 
ed silver and jewels, and tliey succeeded. Scene.s like this, but a3 varied as tlio 
most refined cruelty could invent, I witnessed from niorning till evening and day 
after day, eveiy moment expecting for myself nothing but decapitation. During 
the nights, tires were kindled, bullocks slaughtered, and feasting, smoking opium, 
mu.sic, and dancing, accompanied with savage yells, were kept up till day light. 
Parties were dcspatclied to neighbouring villages to plunder and destroy ; and 
iVurpieally the whole heavens were Jiglited up by the burning of towns and hamlets. 
As one might suppose, 1 felt a strong repugnance to the idea of remaining in the 
hands of such tuousters. Kvery liour I was liable to be butclicred : 1 therefore me- 
diluted upon every possible plan to effect my escape. By tliLs time the number of 
ireeboters had increased to four or five thousand 1 heard it rumoured, tint llio 
king was dead and the whole country in a state of anarchy. That some calamity 
had befallen Ava, appeared highly probable j and if so 1 thought my family*hnd 
friends there might be sufferiiig as much as myself, or even more. 

1 had often looked towards the high range of mounitinsin the east, whicli form¬ 
ed a dividing line between the Barman and Shan population, and wislied myself 
aiming'ihem. By means ofiiic young Kay thy, I found others were anxious to flee, 
but were afraid ; for if cauglit, it was supposed we should be slain without *cero- 
moiiy. I determined to risk it. Tlie night of the Cth was very favourable ; tiie river 
was covered with a dense fog and it was very dark. In company with several Bur- 
juaiis and the young Kaythay, 1 fled down the river, crossed it, and after mid¬ 
night, lay (Ibwii in a thick jungle, and slept soundly till sunrise. On the opposite 
side of the river, and not far down, was a large village, and most of the party 
dertermiiied on going in small boats. A few with myself resolved on kee||||||||g in the 
mountains. ^Ve stood and saw the others go on till they were opposite the town, 
-when armed boats rushed out upon them, and the whole air was filled with savage 
yells. We did not stop to see the end, as it would endanger our own lives. I noiv 
found myself indced,^ut of the hands of murderous men ; but still 1 was in the 
midst of wU7, rugged inountitius, without food, without water, and exposed, iVith 
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lianlly any thing to cover myself, to a burning sun. Wrapping a clotli roniid iiijf 
lieacl, I travelled on, sometimes climbing frightful piecipiers, aiul then agaiu 
picking my way through ravines. Never before did I know the agony of tliirst ; 
my liiouth was so parched, that it was dillicult to open my lips. About lour 
o’clock in the afternoon, after travelling through a blazing heat, of winch you can 
form no idea, we found at the foot rocky mountain, a spring of w,irm, brack- 
isli water. What a moment of joy ! what exquisite pleasure ! The sight of wa¬ 
ter reanimated my whole frame. 1 drank and drank ; seemed impossible to bo 
saiislieJ. After washing my hands and face, and bathing my head, I rose with 
new life and fortitude. It was nearly dark when we descended tlie eastern .side 
of this range. Soon a liamlet was seen, and now tlic anxious inrpiiry arose, are 
these people, also robbers and murderers? Shall we venture to approach them ! 
What shall be done. Wc all lay down and sent one forward to ascertain wliat 
wc bad to expect. Anarchy liad not reached this obscure ptlK^e, but the people 

were afraid of us and would nut let ns remain. 

* 

We travelled three or four miles further to another village, and found the peo¬ 
ple friendly. The head man ami his family touk me into the house and treated 
me most ho-cpitahly; he also supplied the wliole company with food. Never shall 
I forget the motherly attentions of the kind-hearted old woman. She prepared me 
a warm supper; brought fruit and tea, and inqiiiivd uio.st kindly respecting my 
misforluiics, my country, family and friends. When she learned wiiat iny biisiiiess 
was, all lier family and some of tlie neighbours conic round and 1 li.stcncd to a long 
discourse on the Christian religion. Tlicy had never heard a word on the sub¬ 
ject before. My limbs were so stilT in the morning, that it was some time beforo 
1 could walk. 1 saw that the whole village was tilled with consternation and were 
preparing to secrete their silver and goods, and to flee with their (locks, to some 
hiding-place in the mountains. I pursued my way directly cast, keeping among 
mountains and in unfrequented places, as I learned a civil war was raging, and 
that robbers were pliindcring, burning and desalting the whole country. Somo 
uf the men who had run away, and come over the inouutains w'ilh me, had a.s.sist- 
ed in robbing me. I*not only recognised their faces, but saw some of my clothes 
in their possession to escape from these men w'as a subject of anxious tliougiit. 
1 had supposed myself clear of them; hut, alas! they hung round my path like 
* vultures. They pretended not to know me, and I was careful to excite no suspi¬ 
cion, that 1 know them. Happily, in the afternoon I eluded them, a|pl having' 
with me only one Burmau and the young Kaythay, I pushed my way tlirongh a 
wild obscure district, towards the Shan country, and then taking- a ci<cuitous 
route, came, after a lire days'journey, to the Irrawadi, tliirly-five or forty mile.s 
above Ava. It would make my narrative quite too long to mention only the leading 
incidents, which occurred during these five days. Often I was obliged to 
Jtke a circuit of several miles, in order to avoid these men of plunder. Once I 
was taken up and examiued, but set at liberty again. Twice 1 tell upon bodies 
of marauders, but succe&ded In escaping them. 

While travelling, I suffered much from heat, anmewhat ffora hunger, but 
more from thirst. 1 generally could obtain some cold rico Cwicc a day, from 
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kilul-licartcd femnles: two tlnys, Iiowever, t Imil only a siiigll; Iiandful in (lie mom*- 
iug, and then, after travelliiij*- nil day, lay down on the gronnd for the night, with¬ 
out a coat or a pillow. During the whole journey, I never sought food or water 
from a Riirman female, without being supplied ; but often 1 found the country 
through which I passed in such a state, that I could not approach a hamlet with 
safety. After reaching the river, I found a Barman who knew me, and by offering 
liitn an exorbitant price, persuaded him to take mein a small boat to Ava. My 
feet were covered with^lisfers, and it was excruciatingly painful to walk. He 
rowed on till late in the night, when we laid down n short time upon a sand bank 
for repose, and set off again, long before day light. In the morning, 1 was pur¬ 
sued by another gang of robbers and narrowly escaped being taken. 1 finally 
reached Ava, on the 11th ot March. Twill not attempt a description of my 
feelings on reaching home, after escaping so many dangers and witnessing so 
many scenes of the^ost shocking barbarity, I found my dear family and friends, 
well. 


On reaching home, I found that rebellloti had broken out. Large armies 
were assembling and innumerable bands oi robbers were plundering and destroy¬ 
ing whatever came in their way. Every day, for a month together, we were ex¬ 
pecting that Ava would be attacked by an army of ten or twelve thousand men. 
Col iiurney, the English resident at Ava, threw up a stockade, and we all took 
shelter in his house. A body of eight or ten hundred armed men lay near us for 
seven or eight days, and plundered all the suburbs of the city, except Col. Burney’s 
house and ours. They feared to attack us. At length, negotiations took place,—tho 
king, in violation of all promises to the contrary, was dethroned; the Princes were 
put under guard, and the nobility thrown into prison and loaded witli irons. 
Prince Tharawadi came riding into power upon the topmost wave, and will soon 
be crowned. It is hoped the people will soon ho brought under the restraints of 
law ; but at present it is altogether unsafe to go to any considerable distance from 
Ava. The great mass of the people have turned robbers. The ruin and distress,, 
that have fallen ou every part of the empire, particularly the small towns and 
villages, are truly appalling. I have been visiting the sta^ prisoners in their 
wretched abodes, and with the permision of the king have been supplying them with 
food. Forty days since, they sat in their palaces and ruie<l the whole empire; now 
they are in loathsome prisons, loaded with irons, and their wives and daughters are* 


suffering^-ery species of indignity and torture. I have neither time nor space to 
tell a thousandth part of what I have seen. Some of the nobility have been already 


executed, and alt the rest will probably share the same fatd. The nost barbarous 


modes of execution are resorted to, such as beheading, disemboweling, sawing to 
death, cutting in pieces with knives, and the crynittal with cords, till his 

joints arc dislocated^ and life extingaished. U is now the reign of terror. 
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Prior to 1837, the Post Office departments of the three Presidencies were con- 
daoted apon as many entirely dilFerent systems, each haTingf its own rates of 
postage, regulations, &o.> without any reference whatever to those which existed 
elsewhere. In that year, on the reports of the Customs and Post Office Commit¬ 
tee, these different systems, with their several anomalies, discrepancies, &c., wero 
swept away, and one law and one set of rules, establishing uniformity throughout 
India, took effect from the I at of October 1837. A revised schedule of establish¬ 
ments was also sanctioned from January 1838. The general benefit that resulted 
from these measures was very great; but that good was not unalloyed with evil. 
Some of the new arrangements had been formed too hastily, and in others, material 
points had been overlooked. Prior to the above period, moreover, private andl 
mahajunee posts had existed in several parts of India, but more particularly in 
Upper Hindostan. By Act XVII. 1837, these posts were declared illegal, unless 
when specially licensed by the Governor-General, and they were directed to bo 
forthwith suppressed. These orders were in some districts rigorously enforced. In 
others, they were allowed to remain nearly a dead letter, for the local authori¬ 
ties well knew that a rigorous and sadden enforcement of the Act would cause 
great mischief. It was at that period that Lord Auckland left Calcutta for 
Upper India, and no sooner had he reached Mirzapore, tiian he was assailed from 
all quarters with argum^uts, protests, and eomplahfkVi against several provisions of 
the new law, the high rates of postage, the abolition of private posts, the want 
of communications wUh fiany marts and large towns, 8sc. Similar oomplainte, 
both loud and long, met his Lordship at every step throughout his tour, and it wae 
evident that in order to adjust matters a^tisfactorily, some person must be specially 
disputed to ascertain the real extent of grievance, and to devise the best means of* 
remedying the same. Captain T. J. Taylor, the late Secretary to theCosto|as and 
Poet <CN|lMI Committee, who bad long taken an interest in Post Ofiioe affairs, and 
who hni| bfiew at some pains to make himself aoquaiided with the subject, was de¬ 
puted for Ais pnwpose in lane last. 'He quitted Calcutta on the 17th July, end 
after having visits^ a lawa ^qj^tiott of ^pper India and preforreef the neeeimrir , 
enquirioa in all ^^tffirs, nl hJiJ^ted to the Ooveraar-Ofiieral at Pniid, tho 
following meiiOriu^am and repoi^ ootttaining a siimmary of information otdieoted!, 
as also a scheme fists reform^ ptfeparntery to bis resigning bis employment and 
retiring from the Bonorable Cotepany's servloe* These doenmei^ Utlll epeik fi|r 
themseWes, aqid we therefore snhsiit them here witiieet further pUbee.'^tts# 
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UEMORANUtia. 

nUUINTn) TO TUB OOVBBKOR-^BXBRAt BY OAmiM TAYLOR. 

1. fn conformity witb instraotioiM communicated to me yesterday, tbrouKH 
the JPiivate Secretary, the accompanying Samtnary ie eabmitted, showing the ohjecta 
to which my recent enqniriee have tended^ and the general pnnciplea on which my 
several reoommendatioiu have been snbmitted, together with a brief abstract of 
sneb Tecommeodataons. 

2. The first principle that has actuated me throughout my late tour, hae been 
the welfare and convenience of the native eommbmty in respect to post mStters, 
which, if 1 rightly ootAprehindcd tim views and wisliee of the Right Honlile the 
Oovemor*General of India, it was the eepemal object of my deputation to ein|ttiro 

. after and provide for. In all |n«rioas post arrangements, that had from time to 
time befen Varried into effect in Upper India, far more attention bad been accorded to 
the iniereatofpnbltcoScera and of Buropeans generally, than to those of natives. 
So long, however, aa mahajnuee pests existed, by which letters could be forwaraed at 
charges so much more proportioned to native mcAns than were aviUbie from the 
British post, this eaclosive consideration, accorded to Earopean wants, produced 
eemparatively little iaoonvenienoe to the native community. It is true that fA«V 
wants were abhe unknown and nneared for; bat then the indulgence of« private post 
jnede np for the insalfieienoy of the Government establishment. When, however, 
Aot XVlf. ef 1837 eaiUe into eSbcb and these mahajunee posts Were thus declared 
illegal, the insuffiofonoy ofexistii^ Oovern'meat euts^lishidenta became at once ap¬ 
parent. At many large marts and towhs, no means whatever eommanieeting 
•aisled,* and at others the post communications were conducted with refcrenoe to rai- 
iitaiy or political wants, rather than wHh regard to lines nf trade. In some omci, 
moreowir, alteratious and tednetions, the offspring of an ill-judged economy or uf 
profound iguorudoe, bad led to serious inoonvenienee tb the mercantile oommunity, 
Uo lees than to thepnbUo service. Ta rem'edy these evils my best attention hie 
Imcu diret^d. . 


3 My enqolries have been two fold,first, to satiefy foyself of the mode in 
bnvHwM was conducted in each office 1 virited, aRd bf the alterations in 


bylleln,4!i* the additidns to eiitnbluffimmitB reljuired to render such offices efficient for 
^•hb WtiA ietdally lo lie peAinned. Seeottdly, by eommnttfoating with pdbU^ 
lilileeni br pBVdto indiVidnUs, espbeiany natives, to loam what dew Post Offices dr 


|n«ip||Rinnfei wiAiMignffod, Vitb reforenee nbieffy to mercantflb cottvuAMmi in 

ereatbd bywdmovnl nf native pnmit 

RdltMnofibdiAllffift «t InTgto eitiee, by p(i»vMiag*ideeivioj^«.li<iMdi, %l«4^^dddttr 
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11. It w, moreover, but fair to Uie public, that a large department should take 
the rough with the smooth, and should set o# against the large receipts of some 
routes well frequented, the minor receipts of others, in consideration of the general 
benefits resulting from enlarged commanication and general riBcienej. A sordid 
calculation of mere pounds, shillings, and pence—a system of balancing every sug¬ 
gestion for the public weal, against its exact cost—is, T am confident, mistaken 
policy in post matters. We must consider both general wants and particular 
Wants, and look for our return to the general results of the Post Office departmeiity 
rather than to particular receipts of any specified ofllce. Liberality in post matters 
is assuredly sound policy; for the post, perhaps more generally than any other 
Institution of State, affects the well-being of thousands, and aids the revenue in 
many ways independent of its direct receipts. How much do the fiist elements ot 
trade, the regulating of supplies to demands, depend on an extended and efficient 
post! 

12. As respects our own districts, it is obvious that posts are urgently re¬ 
quired at all the great marts established throughout the Provinces These I have 
endeavoured to supply in districts I have visited j but it is piobable that several 
additional offices may yet be required in those dutricts, should the existing p st¬ 
age be reduced to a standard more suited to public wants and means. At every 
place where there is really a demand for a Post Office, and at which there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that the receipts will well nigli cover the charge, 
•uoh office should be forthwith established. If it does not pay entirely at first, it 
probably will hereafter, when its utility has been proved by practice. 

. a 

13. In respect to provinces beyond the Company’s territoiios, such ns Oude, 
Rajpootana, &c., it does not seem to me either necessary or expedient to meddle 
with internal intercommunication. This is probably best left at presc ut to their 
own posts ; but to the great marts of those provinces, wliioh have transactions with 
our territoiies in boondees and in trade, it seems proper that our post arrangements 
should be extended. 

14. This might be effected in two ways , first, by the usual method of enta- 

blisbing our own offices and ‘post lines; oi, secondly, contiacting with some 
of the Mahajunee Post iUasters, for a certain specified monthly payment, to con- 
▼ey from our offices at Jeypore, Ajmere, Kotaii, Neemuch, &c., packets brought 
by oor post, addressed to other poiuts specified, such as Touk, Jalna Faiun, AIw ^r, 
Baiiswara,Beekaneer, Cbooroo, Joudliipoor,&c., and to ensure their carefml deli- 
Tery, and in return, to bring to our officesi letters from the intetipr for despatch 
to «ur provinces. ^ 

Iff, Theeeine principle might perhapebe also adopted In respeot to lettera 

4 * 

ooimeoted with Uioriiaur or Laltore. 

16 . In respeht tb towns beleiffiilig tf Ifitive Statea already sitoaied on 

our post roads, snob Booadbe* Chittors/ Bhahabad, it would probably be bdst 
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to place Post Offices at saoh places, if public wants render such measure expedi¬ 
ent ; bat on roads on which out post is not now conveyed, perhaps tite latter 
arrangement, i mean a contract with some mahajnnee d4k-mast«l‘, would be the 
more simple and the cheapest. 

T. J. TAYLOR, Agent for Post Offiee Enquiribs. 
Camp Delhi, Febritar‘^lB, 1839. 


POST OFFICE ENQUIRIES. 


Camp, Delhi, February 20<A, 1839. 

To Henrv Thoby Prinsbp, Esq.,- 

Secretary to the Government of India, General department. 

Sir.- 

]. Having, in obedieBce to instraotions conveyed to me in June last, 
appointing me *' Agent for Post Office Enquiries” in Bengal and the North 
Western Provinces, travelled by the river route from Bengal to Benares, and 
subsequently marched over a large portion of Upper India: having personally 
visited every Post Office from Calcutta to Benares; and thence, with exception 
of Etawah and Bolundshuhur, to Mussuoree, including the whole Dooab, from 
Allahabad to Mussooree, the provinces of Mirzaporo,, Oude and Bundlecund, 
and the extensive territory west of the Jumna, from Gwalior to Kurnaui; and 
having, moreover, communicated with a great many persons of all classes, public 
officers and private merchants, European and Native, 1 now proceed, before 
finally resigning the above office of Agent for Post Office Enquiries, to lay 
before the Right Honorable the Governor-General of India in Council, 
the general result of my einquiries, and to explain the principles on which 1 con¬ 
ceive it proper that the Post arrangements of the British Government in India 
should be conducted in future, so as to provide alike for public wants 
and ensure an efficient revenue. 


2. The-first and*immediate result of my recent tour, extending over a 
distance of some 2,300 mites,* has been the personal inspectiou of fifty-three 
Post Offices, the rsJvision of their respective estiblidbments, the introduction 
qf an dhiform practice pt registers, cdiellaaas and other interior details ; the 
of ^er^ maHy irregulartties, the det^licia of saute material frauds, 
the offendirts j'lhte'iiapiroVemcHt of sevSrar post communi- 

(■* > m . » . B 4a m m J 


dr impi^ved post lines, and the establishment of 
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ni) hAve MidiMiToaredI, as far as lay in my power, to remove existing gtievances 
nd provide for public wants. I trust, therefore, that I have not been idle, 
nd ^at Governiient will not be disappointed tii whet has been already effected, 
rhea 1 affirm, as I unhesitatingly do affirm, that in ordei to complete the satis- 
sctory adjustment of Post matters in these ProVinoe«, it will fully occupy 
vboever may be appointed my successor, for a period of not less than another 
welve months. Some thing, indeed I may say much, ^has already been done, 
vS shown in the reports I have from time to time addiessed to yourself, to 
he Secretary to the Governor-General of I 1 UI 14 , and to the Post-Master General, 
lut much moie remains to be effected, be lore matters can be considered as 
placed on a satisfactory footing and it is therefore essential to the interests of 
Quveriiment, and to the welfare o> the people, that the local enquiry on which 1 
was deputed, but wtueb meumstances have since obliged me to retire from, 
may be completed at as enily a date as may be piacticable. 

3. The next point 1 would earnestly impress on the Right Mo- 

“Of*!*!® ll*® Governor-General,IS the necessity for a Post-Master- 

M*««rbe. (Seneral for Upper India. It is barely necessary to advert to the 
neral in Up. , , „ 

per India. exceeding inconvenience 01 the existing system ot placing Post 

Offices throughout these extensive piovincos, under a Post-Master- 
General at Calcutta, wholly ignorant of the wants, wish^ and feelings of the 
community of Upper India ; equally ignorant, also, of localities, and at too 
great a distance to exeicise any efficient control The very accounts of his 
department are at Agra, 800 miles distant. Kvery step that I have taken 
in these provinces, has shewn me more and more, the necessity for sepa¬ 
rating their post arraiigemenU fiom the General Post Office, Calcutta, and 
of placing them under some person on the spot, willing and able to exercise 
efficient control, for this purpose, I beg respectfully to recommend, that a 
Legislative enactment may be passed, according to the Government of the 
North Western Ptovtnees, the same powers, in respect to Post matlers, as are 
enjoyed by the Governors ,of Madras and Bombay ; and authorising the 
apppiutment of a Post-Master General of Upper Indie, whose head-quarters 
ahould be, wbei« the Post Office accounts are at Agra t and who sliouid 
exercise, in rmipeot to these provinces, the powers now exercised by the Pnst- 
Master-Generel of Fort WilUam I would propoee to place under this officer, 
all post Offioet to the north and west of Gbaxeepore and Benares, inciudidj; 
^iQge in S«u|»r and Nerbodda territories north of Nagpnre, 

4. t «lfWMl|r Itated, that Agra should be the HeU ^rters of tho 
Post-Mw^r-GeiMfat- I not awire tbtt any othof potAl #ouId be Ibmd 
equally lltha$ed f 44d the Audit and AcMnt Dapsittwinnil, are thh 
apot. Bui, nindnat anpadniendd^n, dlra^^t-Maikiboiile^ 

mult not he a AnuiMlir U nhwoMf ^khtsary, tkt should phnewd 
ondaputatinn Chi 4^0,id IM pitn«|i the 

Mvy hte ijMctioUi eiwM in tudafnam, 

ddll ff«r fiPh « that thoi»iri|lil«4tnowl«d|eoiC 

and ofthn which 
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^atmesji in Conducted at their res|»ective officee, whuh it is <ni e<i«ientul he should 
possess, and nothing would surely tend so to keep Po^t Masters and Post 
Office wiiters to'their work, to provide against iiregularities and to chock 
frauds, as the certainty that the whole of their proceedings will pass under 
the personal levision of their inmiediate superior. Had rich a systeia of personal 
inspection and supervision been earlier adopted, the irreguUiities and abuses 
recently brought to light, would long since have been chocked, and the 
disgraceful embezzlements at Banda, Allyghur, Hattras, Mifttra, Kurnaul 
and Gwalior, would probably have been avoided; nor should I have found 
instances of Bangy parcels detained for periods, extending to one and twenty 
days, in a distance of 70 miles, as was recently the case between Mynpooiie 
and Agra ; nor of packets forwarded out side the bangy-boxes, exposed to 
the full ffleets of the elements, while the boxes themselves were actually 
ooiivoycd by a separate runner along-side, empttf and hiked! witfi one key 
III Calcutta and the other at Mirzapore ! The last incident occurred during 
my recent nsit to Cbunar, in September last : it foimsabappy illustration 
-ot Bangy management on many loads in these Provinces, 

5 The foiegoiDg remarks, relative to the expediency of personal inspection 
and local enqmiy and supeivision, are no less applicable to lower Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, than to these Provinces; and 1 would respectfully 
suggest, therefore, that the system of deputing the Post-Master-General, 
periodically on circuit, to every office within his control, may be generally 
adopted throughout India. « , 

6 . The question of salary comes next to he considered. The Post 

Office revenue of these Provinces is about equal to that of Madras, being 
close upon three lakhs of rupees. The offices are about equally numerous, the 
details about equally important, the extent of territory at least as large ; 
tlie salary siiould, therefore, 1 think, be regulated on a footing similar to that 
of Madras. The salaries of Post-Miater-General are, at Madras 28,000, at 
Bombay 24,000, and at Calcutta 86,000 rupees per annum. Coumdering, how¬ 
ever, that sc large a proportion of duty and lesponsibility would be removed from 
Calcutta, by the erearfon of the proposed oflioe, it may be mattei for 
consideration whether the salary of the Post-Master-General at Fort William, 
ehould in such case be retained at 36,000 rupees. My own impression is, that in 
pcSittt of persottul (talury, the Pcat-Master-General at Fort William, Sladias 
and tW Noflh-weit Provinces, should be tkm same ; but tlwt bouse rent should 
befrauMdbl wd Oaloutta, in consideration of dearness of bouses 

atth««Presidt|Ni^,4(i^ Mofitssil. The Post-Master-General at 

JMtbajppbasiisl^tlSIianteolai^ bis duties are far less onvous and res- 
poosIlilCi SmI ibe h* 'dlttln tuore than half that of the North-WMt 

PtoriiMis. * ' I 

7. wilicso be fiksd salary aflbi Pnsfc* 

Mastsrs4|dhM«|Wi& India, bed 3mhk.f; If'isM 

should be addsri[4ll'|tHil#W^ a lttiw|ea-i«lil| m 9»000 rnpset, im& «l 

of 2^400 fifprns blibMf I tlwtild |W«ijK>ie, tiibt fbv B ,iii 
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•Teryyear, each Post-Master-Genaral, should proceed on deputation into the 
ProvioceSt to examine his subordinate offices, and report monthly to Go- 
veriiinent the result of his several inspections ; and that a deputation allowance 
ofSOO rupeep a month, should be allowed him to meet the necessary tfavellins 
expenses: This allowance for six months, will amount to rupees 1,000. 

8- The expense of the several Post-Masters-General would, in such case, 

be as follows- 



9. The cost of Post-Mesters-Geiieral at present being rupees 88,000, 
the extra cost of the proposed arrangement, would be rupees 20,600 per annum, 
or rupees 1,710-3 per month. I have little doubt that this amount would be 
far more than covered by the increasing revenue that would tesuH from local su¬ 
pervision aOd efficient check. In illnstration of this, 1 may remark, that at two 
offices 1 have recently visited,—Allyghur and Muttra,—the collections in the very 
next month, suddenly increased full fifty per cent, ovef the average of the pre¬ 
ceding six months,as per margin, pretty 
clearly indicating the extent of peculation 
which had been previously carried oh. 

In one of these cases the guilty party 
is now expiating his olfenc€S in gaol; 
but, 1 regret to say, the other decamped. 
across the frontier on the day of- my arrival, tiefur* his delinquencies were 
discovered, and has not yet been taken. - 



10 . ^e neat poiht is the manner in which paid Post Masters may be 
Psid Port provided. Under the present system of confining the selectipa^ 
Masters to fBepl^ers of the'MandJMedical services, Governin^f baa 
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nt large stations, or at places where many cross ^Ipits meet, should be generally 
selected from the Uncovenauted Service ; men who have no othtr occupations 
to distract their attention,—who would be Post Masters in something more than 
more name,—and to whom retention of office would be an object. 1 do not 
propose this as an invariable, but as a general rule, to be deviated from 
only on occasions, where a Military or Medical officer, combining zeal and 
intelligence, backed by sufficient leisure, may happen to be available—a case 
by no means of every ddy occurrence. > 

11 . The best way to render Post Masterships desirable appointments, 
without entailing material extra charge to Government, would probably be 

to divide tho mure important offices into classes, as 
per margin ; and then, as vacancies occur, to com¬ 
mence the new system at once, by filling them with 
intelligent und respectable uncovenanted officers. I 
would propose, that the lowest salary shall be ru¬ 
pees 100; that of the next grade Rs- 200; and that 
of the senior grade, Rs. 300 ; and that no uncove* 
nanted officer shall be appointed to a supeuur grade, 
until be shall have served twelve months in the grade 
immediately below it; and tAen, only on the official 
recommendation of the Post-Master-General. I 
should hope, that by some such arrangement, no diffi¬ 
culty would be found in providing a sufficicnl num¬ 
ber of respectable persons for the proposed offices. 

12 . 1 have not included in the foregoing, the large offices of Simlah, 
Mussoorce, Nusseerabad, Neemuch and Lucknow ; the two first are readily 
filled—the one by the Assistant Pol.-Agent; the second by the Landuur 
Staff, i;ir by an intelligent officer of Invalids. The two next are mere field 
forces, which offices are probably best conducted by Military staff; and the 
last is conducted withid the Residency walls, by some one of the attaxthis. 
Nor have I referred to the numerous small Post offices, to which but 60 Rs. 

* are allowed ; and whicli amount, unconnected with other employment, would 
ha^niHifficient to procure an efficient Poet Master. At most such places, the 
lluty ii iiul heavy, uad may, therefore, be efficiently performed by a Post 
Maatel^i heleetedi ilHtP fho Military or Medical officers of the station, to whom, 
for vnoi of othoU Oiecupoti<^i the employment is rather a pleasure than a toil, 
OfOd is readily aoOhpted. Por t|)|aclose of Post Mastership, I woul^ not propose 
any praseh^ehaafO, hot woi||ld letye the nomination to such offices geoirally, 
to the officercan^ilidifligi i^c^utrenco with the Post-Master-General, 

18, '|»#||tib|hi«&»yof natives to the office of Post Maeter,! 
thinhth'§r«oo|tl tSoh^jeMioif to thek occasional employment, if due ntro 
were taken in liflection. The late head writer of Renaree, who died wWle 
I was at that stadohi would have mado a |neht estcelleat Post Ma^r ; aad 
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. so would the present Hcait wii||r of Lucknow, a man of very superior attain* 
incnts. It might not, pciiiaps, be advisable to nominate a native to a large 
military station, such as Meerut or Cawnpoie, where European soldiery arc 
cmployetl; but at places such as Patna, Berhdmpore, Mir/apore, Allyghur, 
Allahabad, or Delhi, I think a respectable, intelligent and well-educated 
native, might be employed with advantage. 

1 i. The present cost of the offices enumerated, contrasted with their pro¬ 
posed cost, shown in the mar¬ 
gin. The pioposed measure would, 
therefore, entail an extra charge of 
Rs. 1,1(K) per month, provided all 
these offices were filled by uuco- 
veiiantcd servants,—an atrango- 
ment, which, howevei, can only 
be effected giadiially, as vacancies 
occur. 
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15. It nfust be understood, 
that the inctease above recom¬ 
mended, is confiiied to rases where 
the offices maj bo held by uncove- 
nauted officers, except at Allaha¬ 
bad, Delhi, Gha/eepoie .and Ally- 
ghut mtho North Western Provin¬ 
ces, and at Patna and Berliampore 
in the Lower Provinces j to which 
must be added the offices of Simla 
and Mussooree. These eight offices 
are all inadequately paid, with 
reference to responsibility incurred 
and labour performed. In respect to 
the first SIX, I respectfully beg to 
recommend, that the salaries be 
forthwith (pised to the standard, 
specified in the margin, at an aggre* * 

gate incieased cost of Rs. 400 per month. 

10. The duties at Allahabad and Delhi, are both very hepty t at ih* 
fimt, an being on the Grand Trunk tooie, and havinglarge pnblie 
ftfficee of the Sudder Court and Board. It is, moieover, i% bead (df ateam 
fiavigattott, wbinb brhigi a large accessloii of ; and tba dbb-birarer duty, ie 
oonstaik and baratnhig. It Ui, moreover, now llia«|i|bre of five inslaad of three 
Posts an forntgrlgi tvhiali of oouiae entails additional dnties. The number of 
poblio letters sinMI imd at AUehabadi exoigd probal||||r nog IdofossU 

odMtilt Indian ehte Agfa* ' " * 

l7 At Delhi, the db}!||f<ll |#btr3r» the great number of Post roads, no 
less than six,'— leading freat ml P|r| and from the number of suboidkiate c^oet^ 
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anil the largo amount of ooliections, which have sensibly eticreased daring the 
past year, having averaged for the past six months^ ,790 rupees a month, about 
430 rupees above the average of six months before the Post Office Act took 
effect. The Delhi Press, moreover, causes a great ehcrease of work, without 
adding to the office receipts, as the papers go oat “ bearing,” Both the 
foregoing offices are well entitled to be raised to first Class offices, with 200 
rupees each. 

J8. At Gba^eepore, the duty is heavy. The number of service letters 
are gre.at, from its being an European corps station, and head'qnarters of a 
commisMoner and ono of the Opiam Agencies. The d&k-bearer work is also 
considerable, and the collections have encreased & great deal during the past 
year, averaging now about 800 rupees a month. Four Posts meet at this 
Station. Fifty rupee^are not sufficient remuaeratioo for the duties of the officei 
1 trust it may be raised to rupees lOO. 

,19. The same remark applies to the Patna and Berhampore offices, each 
of which are situated at large stations and cities, with four or five Post roads 
branching from each. The Post Office collections at Patua, average from 1,200 
to 1,300 rupees a month, and at Berhampore the same; and the d4k>bearer 
duty is considerable. 1 trust, therefore* that these offices may be raised to 
rupees 100 each. 

20. At Allyghur, the collections are uot large, like those at the foregoing 
three offices, and do not exceed 500 Rs. a month, but it is situated oh the 
Grand Trunk route, with nO' less than six subordinate offices, and has a very 
extensive control of roads, five of which unite at Allyghur, and there is more¬ 
over much ddk-bearer work! The present salary is but fifty rupees. 1 trust, 
therefore, it may be raised to rupees 100 per month. 


21 . In respect to Simla, and Landour or Musaooree, for six months ia 
each year, the duty is very considerable and often harassing. The number of 
service letters are very great, and the collections, •which in tlie winter do not 
exceed ^00 or 500 rupees, during the summer exceed 1,400 rupees a month. 
It seems but reasonable that, during tlm busy season, tlie Post Master should, 
receive some extra remuneration. 1 propose, therefore, that for six nuyiths every 
year, viz., from ^ Sepj^ber inclusive, the salary of thoePost Masters at 
Bfimla and Musaooree, respectively, be rupees 100 each, and remaiu during the 
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as will admit of horses or rrheel conveyances throughout the year. This remark 
applies particularly to the distSncefrom Benares to Delhi—406 miles—a distance 
on which, by a judicious expenditure of money, in employment of horses, f 
conceive, U is quite practicable to convey the mail in 75 hours, or from 30 to 
36 hours less, than the best speed now attainable by men. This would reduce 
the time between Calcutta and Delhi or Meerutt to seven days, a desideratum 
readily admitted to be of no common moment. 

23. After much consideration, and correspondence both public and pri¬ 
vate, I have arrived at the conclusion that, in the present state of the Grand 
Trunk road, which is yet only partially metalled, horses will make tflfe most 
efficient conveyers of the Government d4k. Between Allygur and Delhi, in¬ 
deed, the greater part of the road is so well metalled, that a wheeled conveyance 
Slight be well employed throughout the year; but this is *001 the case with 
some of the lower por^ns of this road. 

“ rt • ^ 

24. No tenders for contracts having yet come to my knowledge, for any 
portions of the road north of Benares, save the short space between Allygur 
and Meerutt, the plan 1 am now about to propose, interferes with no private 
rights. This plan is to convey the Post by means of horsemen in the pay of 
Government. But before 1 proceed to detail this plan, I must offer a few 
remarks on the very material inconvenience entailed on stations along a leng¬ 
thened line, like that from Calcutta to Loodianah, by the irregularity or 
unseasonable hours of the mail passing. 


25, The majority of letters are delivered into , Post Offices from two till 

if 

Expediency of *’• packets are then usually closed for the 

Laving a double night. . It therefore frequently happens, in consequence of 

dispatch from «i- , , . , ... . , . . . 

thor end of the delay in the mail s arrival, that letters have not even started 
la °and * ’Ddhr*or office of despatch, at a time when, with a more effi- 

Kutnaul. cient systeinv they would have been actually delivered at the 

next station. The cross posts, moreover, labour under the same disadvantage. 


for if they happen to miss the regulating mails, they a«e detained 24 hours or 
more, at the point of junotion, for the passing of the next Post. The very 
greatest inconvenience is entailed on'the correspondence of several important ' 
marts by this arrangement; and it is an actual fact, that packets Imve travel(^di 
COO miles along the trunk line, in less time than |s occupied by croq§i Pdillh hW 


tween places iiot200 milea apart! The mode ip Which 
oumventendy be removed,;jvould be by having two 
eiffifer end of the ^he* at intervals vpf from e|p|ifV^to*!ftwelvp Jbo^s, j I 

... ‘ J* 'Ml' ' .1 . .a « m 



may most 

k ... 


, there he ,|w<^;;;|pftt^heiL' p dAy. ,1 

|hat' tiiere;'W:ih,^% 


would 

one at mid.ii 
manner,,Mro, 
that" would 

fully ^i^prth in thi I 
id, ■ 


as^,..ptO 
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28. As respects the G eneral Pus^ 

Office in Calcntta, it is proposed, that 
lelters or newspapers for the twenty- 
six stations specified in the margin, 
be received from ten till 11| o’clock, 
and dispatched at 12 a. m. —inde¬ 
pendent of the evening despatch* 
which would of course remain as 
usual. All , letters written over 
night, a matter of constant practice 
with Natives, would go by this 
early despatch ; and as the first deli¬ 
very at Calcutta is at 10 A. M., ur- 
gent letters might be answered, an*) 
that answer be despatched within half an hour after their receipt. The 
inoiAing newspapers might also go by this opportunity to parties who did 
not wait for the eventing despatch, and with the best results to alt parties 
concerned. . • 

27. If the pace be four miles an hour, the despatches from 
p.o®o”e?ible Hooghly, Burdwan, Benares, Cawnpore, and Allyghur, would 
despatch. jjg forward by the proposed 12 u’Clock mail ; and those 

from Sheergotty, Allahabad, and I'uttipore by the 8 o’clock or present mail. 
A whole day would be gained to morning, letters and morning newspapers 
from Calcutta to Hooghly, Gya, or Sheergotty, Allahabad, Futtipore, Delhi 
oriMcerut; as also to inters from Benares to Allahabad, Futtipore, Delhi or 
Meerut. 

28! If the pace be 4| miles an hour, the despatches from Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Sheerghotty or Gya, Allahabad, Futtipore, Cawnpore, and Ally- 
ghur, would be sent forward by the 12 o’clock mail, and only those from 
Benares, by the 8 o’clock or present mail. A vi^liole day would •be gained 
to mornjng letters and morning newspapers from Calcutta to Hooghly, Benares, 
Futtipore and Delhi or iMeerut; as also to Patna, Dinajpore, Futtyghur, Agra 
and Muttra, if the principle were extended to those five large stations; and also 
to letters from Burdwan or Sheergotty to Benares, Allahabad, Futtipore, Delhi 
of Meerut;, from AUabahiafi to Futtipore or Delhi or Meerut; and from 
Allyghurto DeUii or Meerut. 

29. five miles an hour| the dispatches from Hooghly, 

Bordwa|ii Beoareai Futtipore, and AUyghur, would be 


only those from AJIababad and 

^ A' wIiaIa 'itttil trnfllfl fie ffAined 


Gyi, 


'iimm 


Iran, 6ya, 


ft miul. A whole day would be gained 
fo iloogbly, Allahabad and Cawnpore ; . as 
to letters' from HqogWy,; . 

ibes from. 






iiarrackpore. 

Hooghly, 

Burdwan. 

-r——A,__- 

Sheereody. 


Beaaies or 

Gya. 

M irzaporo, 

Patna. 

Allahabad, 

Dinapore. 

Fuuipore, 
Cawnpore, 
Bhowgaalit ’ 

Fuitjgtiur^ 

_ — 


Secundra’Row. 

Ilattraa. 

Id ultra. 

iMynpooHe. 

Allyghur. 

Agra. 

Kliootja. 

Delhi. Bolundsbubor, 

Kurnaul. Hauper. 

Meerut, 




C "1 . 

in a word from every station c« roirfe, would be sent by ibe 12 o’cIocH 
despatch, and morning letturs and morning papers would gain nearly a vrhole 
day at AUababad and Cawii.pore, and ati entire day at Meerut or Delhi. 


31. If the pace be 6 miles an hour, the despatches from Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Gya, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Allygbar, would be sent forward 
by the morning dispatch, an^.only those from Sheergotty, Benares and 
Futtipore, by the present or » o’olrwk mails, A whole, would be gained 
to morning letters and morliing papers, at Gya or Sboergotty, Benares,. 
Futtipore and Delhi or Meerut,—as also to Futtyghur and Mynpooree t-~smd. 
also letters from Gya, Sheergotty or Benares, to Futtipore, Delhi or Meerutt. 


32. It appears, therefore, that the proposed measure will be of essential 
benefit, not only to Calcutta, but to the msyority of the stations along the 
grand trunk, let tlie pace of the mail be what it may, from 4 to G miles per 
hour. The gain to i|tatioiis in respect to downward mails, will be at least 
as great as shown for (be upward mails ; packets will never be detained ptore 
than a few hours at any office iii transit, instead of frcqtiently a whole day,, 
and the vexatious delays to the cross posts will be, in a gr^at measure, avoided. 

33. The cost of arrangement nwist next be considered. From Calcutta 

to Benares, and thence to Bhowgaum, the propomUon will cause no 
ttie^propos^ increase of expense ; because as there are many runners at each 
arrangement. Stage, and the aggregate daily load will be the same, it matters 
not to the .runners^ whether the same is conveyed in one despatch, ■or divided 
into two. If one man’.s load is sent from Calcutta by the morning despatch, 
there will be one load less at night. If two loads in the morning, there will 
be two loads less at night; and independent of alt other considerations, there 
will be a gain in time at the offices In transit, by dividing into two dispatches, the 
immense number of packets confined to a single de^ateb. Less time would 
be required for registering either half, than is now consomeed in registering 
the whnfll at oncej which <necessariiy delays the mail much more than is 
desirable. From Julalpore to Futtefighur, miles; from Bhowgaum to Agra, 


78 miles; and from Bhowgaun to Delhi and Meerutti l68mileSr some extra 
establishments would be required, and perhaps also from i^ecundra Row to 


Mutli'a, miles. If the caritera are men, the co4 will be as follows.. 
The addition of four men-from Julalpore to Futtyghur, of thirteen men frffii 
Bbow^um to Agrd, of eight men from Secuddra Row to diitd of 

'^irtjr^||)h]!ee t<t Delhi and M'|er«tt,''total fifty-^ightmeo,.'g^^||^|^|'a^ee#''’ 


at four 


' amount to rup^^ 


a 8um;m[o» 
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"WouW be most convenient if one of the two despatches wore made to teach 
Kurnaul about six ih the afternoon, and the other would then arnve eaily 
in the morning. At present, the Simla despatch waits at Umballafoi the Loo- 
diana mail, which frequently causes it to expeuonce much detention. 


36. I now proceed to explain my proposition for expediting the mail, by mean-. 

of horsemen III the employ of Governmeut. It is neerssary to piemise that the 

distance from BenaTesto Delhi by the tiuuk road, is, as per margin, 4UG miles. 

„ . „ , . ' 'f he time in which this distance should be 

Benare* to AII*Ub»a..P. O. It*. 76 , , ... 

All ihibaii to Fmtipoie. 74 performed, allowing for the requisite 

?“«o?o*o to £ho«Sruin ".V.’.’.;:;..":::: iSJ stoppages to takeoutand put ID packets 
Bjiottganm to All)ghur. 84 at Allahabad, Tuttipore, Cawnpuic, Ju- 

*■ “.Ulpo«. Bh 0 WB.um, S».nJ.,. llow, 

Tolal Rupees 466 Allyghur and Khooija, ought not t(* 
exceed seventy nine hours m the dry season, and ninety houis tor the icmaiudei 
of the year. 


SO. The weight of the iipwaid mails may be stated as not likely to eX‘ 
ettd;— 


Tiom Bennies to Allahabad,. 45 to 65 Seers 

„ Allahabad to Cawnpore,. 40 to 60 Do. 

„ Cawnpore to Julalpore,. 80 to 40 Do. 

„ Julalpore to Bhowgaum,. 26 to 30 Do. 


„ Bhowgaum to Delhi 18 to 17 Do. 

37. The weight of the downward mails is somewhat less, in consequence 
of their being fewer newspapers, and these not daily despatches. 


Fiom Delhi to Bhowgaum... 12 to 16 Seers 

„ Bhowgaum to Julalpore... 11* to 20 Do. 

,, Julalpore to Cawnpore,... .. 22 to 21 Do. 

„ Cawnpore to Allahabad,. ^#30 Do. 

,, Allahabad to Benares,* • ... >■.>•*«..«<.... 28 to 33 Do. 

38, The cost of runnels is as follows, per month, 

Fiom Benares to Allahabad ... .rupees 338 

„ Allahabad to Julalpore... OJO 

Julalpore to Bhowgaum...... 1 to 

M ^Bhowgaum to Delhi.... 


TottdKs. 1,W 




80. X to dil^ce of 466 miles Into stages, as nearly as 

couvenienVo^ Jlna totlla aitahl«-.toli4‘, I ini on anqiiiry, we» thoaa gsaorally 
adoptel%y toe late* aoiaisraoMa^i^ to Delhi, Captain Macltlnlaar 

and Mr. triUto, ami M plwte'totty aowaw In too P|f of Oowmtotot It 
ti&y‘three stages |hua In rOl)ttitod|‘ frW bOfaato'to 919 

‘ ^ A ' , As. 


1 
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liorseroen. One spare horsemab atevbry 
ihirtl stage, is further necessary, in 
order to provide for accidents, &c.—say 
fourteen spare horsemen. The total 
number required would consequently 
be 226 suwars. As the conveyance 
of mails is by no mea^s an agreeable 
duty, and as the u^irk is hard and con¬ 
stant and necessarily demands exposure at all hours, the pay of the suwars 
should be liberal, in order to ensure, as far as possible, good and willing work. 
1 would, therefore, propose to give each suwar sixteen rupees a month, provided 
the mail within his range, was carried at least at the full regulated pace of six 
mails per hour; but liable to a fixed deduction per day, for every day such pace 
was not attained. This would make the aggregate maximum cost ol 226 suwars 
rupees 3,616 pe^mon^l, or rupees 1,884 more than the present establishment of 
runners. The gain in time would never be less than twenty six hours, and more 
usually from thirty to thirty-nine hours on each despatch up and down. The 
distance would be performed in seventy-eight or seveuty-nine hours, in lieu 
of 104 to 116 hours. 

40. In the foregoing, 1 have not adverted to the pay of the present 
overseers, stationed at every thirty miles. These will be equally necessary with 
horsemen as with runners, and I have left them out on both sides of the ac¬ 
count, in calculating the comparative cost of the two systems. 


Uenares to Allahabad 76 
Futtipore... 74 
Cawnpore... 50 
Bhowganm. 100 
Ailyghur... 64 



Sug«8. 

76 

p 

. 74 

9 

50 

6 

100 

11 

64 

9 

82 

9 


Total 


36X 16=576 
36X 16=576 
24X16=364 
44X16=704 
36X 16=676 
36X 16=676 

tl2 «»3392 


41. In order, however, to to get the proposed system to work really well, 
it .is necessary ^at the Superintendents of the horse post should derive some 
remuneration beyond what they now receive as Postmasters. The mode in 
which 1 would propose to effect this, is to divide the line into three or more 
puftiuiis, and to place each portion upder a separate Superintendent. If in 
three poiUpns, i would propose to place that from Delhi to Bfaowgaum, 
186 miles, Dr. Ranken at Delhi; that from Bhowgaum to Allahabad, 224 
miles, under Major Mackinlay at Cawnpore ; an^ that from Allahabad 
to Benares, 76 miles, under Dr, Liudsay, Post Master of Benares. 
The two former of these gentlemen are old contractors, and well versed in 
the manag^ent of horse posts. Should 224 miles be thought too long a raufOi 
it might be shoi^ned by placing the 74 miles from Allahabad to Futti- 


pore, under Dr. Bea^,. tike intelligent Post Master 
‘V?;quld reduce Major Maokiplay^p KOge to 150 miles. Inr 
o^^betlmr. Iqng 9apervisjioi|t^|««p, 
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The maximum coSt of this arrangement would, therefore, be- rupees 100 per 
month. 

42. There is one ariiument in favour of adopting the above arrangement, 
wliich may weigh in its favor, in addition to its other merits, and which I 
trust I shall be pardoned for adverting to ; viz., it would afford to Major Mac- 
kiulay and Dr. Ranken, some small compensation for the losses they have 
sustained from abolition of their lucrative contracts. 

<* 

4». . The cost of the proposed horse post, from Benarc.s to Delhi, would 
therefore be rupees 1,082 per month ; and the additional establishment to Agra, 
Futtyghur, Muttra, and Meerutt, to provido for the double despatch daily, 
J,.la1p(,rc to Futtipore. 4 runners = ifi as per margin, rupees 120, making the 


TSIiowgaum to Agra. 13 

Seciiiiilra Kiiw to Meerut,., 5 
Kiiooija to Meerut. 8 


= f>2 entire cost of the proposed plan rupees 
~ ;j 2 4,202 per month, or rupees 2,472 more 

TolaU8a-”uo the present charge, a sum which 
* I trust will not be deemed unreasona¬ 

ble, when viewed in connection with the very essential benefits, that will result 
from its adoption. 

44. It may not be uninteresting here to compare the above charge with 

Krerio Airah-aUaii..’ oolf.l formerly incurred under contract. 

|Alla1iatiad to Allygliur. 45,4ti() The total cost of contracts, for the post 

A!!fhaha^i. ^‘'i 8 S 4 ; Betiares to Allahabad, and of the 

Mynpooree to Agra. 2868. post and bangy combined from Allaha- 

_ Total foi-t pB f annum 7 1 , 6 81 fo Delhi, With branches from Jalala¬ 
bad to Futtyghur, from Mynporie to 
Agra, and from Khoorja to Meerutt, respectively, in 1836-37 was, as per 
margin, rupees 71,55)1. 

45. The total cost of the proposed horse post, from Benares to Delhi, lias 

been already shown to be ...„.,.,rupces 4,082 

The branch posts to Futtyghur,Agra,and Meerutt, ) 
including the extra man per stage, will be .y ‘ 

The nineteen overseers or surboroys, .* , 

The biingy from Allahabad to Delhi, Meerutt, | 


Agj^a, and Futtyghur,. 


352 

190 

1.144 


Total per month 


„ 5,768 

„ 69,216, or rupees 


or per .. 

2,475 fess than wa»'#kp«iidied ander the contract system 

46. shown |bat the propodition I have now submitted, is cheaper 

than the f^er'cctat^ct systeni.'^!i hate no doubt that it will be infinitely more 
efficient if not so large as the fmrmelr 

contractor’enon^ |o enlist their best energies in the patise i 
an| nstabtishmeiits ot jproposod, are not only far more numerous th|ii 
those formerly ntaintaineid; (In ordec to admit of the second dej9pa^h»/nnd 
proride for increased vtlight of ^e m^lS| gradually 
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incriiusing througliout the lust year,) but they will also be better paid, and may 
therefore be expected to perform better work. Jn Major Mackinlay’s contract, 
be was allowed but one horseman to convey the very heavy mails, and the pace 
consequently did not exceed five and a half miles an hour; while between 
Senares and Allahabad, it was not four miles per hour. Under the plan 
proposed, we shall have two dispatches per day, whether up or down, which 
as I have shown, will materially benefit every office ea route, get rid of deten¬ 
tions to cross i»oats, and in very many instances save an entire day. But, 
moreover,wc may expect a pace of full six miles an hour, including all stoppages 
and detentions whatever. Under these circumstances, I do most earnestly 
liopc that the above proposition may receive the favourable consideration of the 
Governor-lieiicral in Council. 

47. 'It is perhaps proper that I should state, that under the contract system, 
a large proportion of the Government payment wa.s monopolized" by the con¬ 
tractor. Major Mackinlay admits, that he cleared 7,200 rupees a year,* and 
Mr. Trition also netted rupees 7,300, making a total amount of rupees 14,600, 
per annum for the two contractors. Under the proposed plan, only rupees 5,5!)2 
will be allotted to the Superintendents, and the difference, or rupees 8,OOB 
will go to procure additional establishments. 


40. But whatever may be determined in respect to the foregoing pro¬ 
positions, I cannot too earnestly impress on the Right; Honorable 
immedfata^ami the Governor-General of India, the paramount necessity for an 
immediate and material reduction of postage. The existing op¬ 
pressive rates more or less aflect all commercial transactions, and 
have produced, and must continue to produce much of inconvenience, misery 
and wrong, to the great bulk of the people. I’o the vast majority of natives 
throughout India, our postage rates arc an absolute [>ruhibition of all com¬ 
munication between parties^ whether separated by convenience, necessity or 
pleasure. High rates of postage operate prejudicially in very many ways, but 
there are two or three, connected with trade in this country, wherein they work 
especial mischief. First, in restricting within very narrow bounds, notices res¬ 
pecting prices at corresponding marts ; secondly, in entirely, or almost entirely, 
stopping small hoondie transactions; and lastly, in causing irregularity pad 
delay in transmitting, in respect to large hoondies, notices of drawing, Tbe-j 
first, amid other drawbacks, has to a. certain extent the effect of creating 
monopolies, by placing the ryot, or small zemindar,^ or minor i^ader, in the 
hands of the wealthy merchant, whose larger transs^onn enable to support 
theheayy charges for post^e, to marts with ;^o^ sejid ejpedlal 

messengers, to marts witoout Post offices, in ic^r lb proei^O ihe ^quislte in- 

ess to^£||lnil^ejs of thon- 




formation. The ca^s grejaifin 



mta. sendee, or 


sands, who are m^hofiMs^ engaged, in tri 

in Goveminent wheaicnot en^Ued to fainil;i^ remittances; ^ila the 

last sensibly affects ooouB^^^ greatest tincer^nty, 

confusma and inconveoidBO^^ 


|ipao«a<^ 0 s of ; for it is not tlve 



Kactice to accppt lioondies, liowever good, until notice of di awing is rtfeoived ; 
nnd in cnHiseqiience of oiir heavy rates, no merchant despatches a letter by our 
post, until that letter, by additional communications from bis own bureau, 
or that of others, is made up to the exact standard of single weight. 
Days and even weeks sometimes elapse, therefore, before the letter writ¬ 
ten to day may find its way to the Post Office, especially if such letter 
be addressed to a place, with which correspondence is not general or frequent. 
But if our postage rates arc injurious to those engaged in commerce, their effects 
on the vast numbers of the lower classes, who are necessarily absent from their 
homes, engaged in foreign or domestic service,for periods more or loss long, men 
struggling forwards in life to earn a bare subsistance for themselves, their pa¬ 
rents or their little ones, are perfectly desolating. The following simple inci¬ 
dent, elicited by me in conversation with a petty salt trader in the Bouarcs 
province, will illustrate this better than a more lengthened commentary. 1 
slioidd explain, that I was entirely unattended, and that the speaker could not 
possibly have guessed, that he was addressing one who was interested in redress¬ 
ing the evil he detailed. 

40. One evening about sunset, I walked into a village at some distance 
from my tents and sat down in the market place, where a crowd soon collected 
around me. 1 enquired into the rates of corn, salt and ghee, &c., and then asked 
how letters were conveyed to or from the village. They told me that letters 
between the village and the nearest neighbouring mart, Gopeegunge, were usually 
sent by cossid; but that to all places beyond, save when entrusted to some spay 
friendly passenger, no letters were ever sent, nor were such ever received. 
Among the party 1 remarked a person who seemed not of that part of India, 
and asked him if he never sent to or hoard from his family. " Sir,” replied 
the man, my family are at Delhi. When the Mahajuuoc dak existed, t 
“ used to write to them every month, and usually heard, from them as often, 

" The charge was but two pice, and I could afford that; but now the Malinjiince 
dak is abolished, and the Company’s charge is nine annas. M'here nm f to 
“ obtain nine annas ? I'8r the last fourteen months, 1 have never written to my 
family, never heard from them,—I know nut if they are living or dead.” 

* GO. The foregoing requires no comment. It speaks for itself ; such is the 
condition of thousands, perhaps of hundreds ot'thousands in this vast empire ;— 
and sach it must tomain, untif* Government shall resolve to adopt the only 
measure ^'a t can.' safely redress, a reduction of its present exorbitant 

po8U|:(0i::jJro^^^ to the continuance of native, dAks within 

onf ^ object of Government, which ^ 

necessit^ijiii^ian’la^aaf teltiwnef^aad:^ w post communication, to 

value of work perforated, and 
stiltIn a word, the rates sfamild 
bejlkeidiit such standai^ enWi'a the wh<^ correspondence of thiO ia^ 

being conveyed by 1 h^C»'€(mh 9 ierit mfils. ; not done# the smuggler jriil 

, and '^e reyhhne' h 9 ',ig |^e A| of'iawa^ procl^matiotts 
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and police. Sucli is human nature all over the world, and certainly »» 
India, the evasion would not be more difficult than in other lands. Indeed in 
most cases, it would be more readily effected here, than elsewhere. 

‘ 51. From all the information I have been able to obtain, it is clear to me, 

that as respects large towns, the native d4k had no other recommendation than 
its cheapness—except in one or two particular cases, where our post may have 
gone by a circuitous route. It was not so speedy as the Government post. It 
was not regular like the Government post; nor was it safe; but then, its 
exceeding cheapness, when contrasted with our extravagant charges, cotintcr- 
vailod every thing, in respect to nine-tenths of the letters sent by post. The re- 
maitider, hardly exceeding in number those despatched by the comparative 
handful of Europeans in India, were scut by our post; aud as respects all cuni- 
nicrciai de.y)atches, every single weight cover contained on an average 4 let¬ 
ters. 


62. The extent to which native correspondence was carried by native po.sls, 
as contrasted with the British post, may be estimated, iis well by reference to a 
lew facts, as by a hundred returns. For the former,' I can answer, as having 
come under ruy own personal inspection; tlie latter as lesting on native testi¬ 
mony, might not be equally correct. From Lucknow to Futtyghur and Delhi, 
is the post of tlie^Kiiigof Lucknow; from Gwalior tu Delhi is the post of 
JVlaha Rajah Scindiah. Between Futtyghur and Lucknow, the letters seal l)y 
our post do not average 3 per day, our postage being 4 aimas, while the King of 
Oude's Post Agent, at Futtyghur, confessed to me, that not less than forty 
letters per diem were sent through him, at a charge of half an anna per letter. 
Between Lucknow and Delhi, the letters sent by our post arc about 3 per dieni. 
Those by the Oude post are from twelve to sixteen ! Between Gwalior and 
Delhi, the letters forwarded by our post average 1 per diem, at a postage of (> 
atinas. The letters brought by the Gwalior mail are twelve or fourteen ! From 
Gwalior to Jeyporc, 2 letters are sent by onr Post, while those sent by the 
Malta Rajah’s post, even by the circuitous route of Delhi, arc nine or ten ! In 
each of the above cases, our post travels in half, and ^ften in one-third, of the 
time occupied by the native post. From Fyzabad lo Oude, forty or fifty let¬ 
ters a day pass by the native post, while hardly one ever passes by our post. 
As a further illustration of the quantity of native letters, that would with diiTiU 
nished rates find their conveyance by our mails, I will only add, that 473 letters 
■were seized in a single illicit despatch from Mlrzaporo. Now,even, when the 


ttn^e 


native dAks at Miraaporc had been in a great measure suppressed^ b¥^,l||e zealous 

exertions of Mr. Woodeoclit# the total number of letiera despatcfaid' ^pour post, 

N. B.'43'letters were seiwdiQ December in,, average 

on* despatch^frqm to wlnletbe one-fourtb ’ bf 

•nvhoie ouraber sent friiini',‘BbtiHlfflii Alanra, 'and,-/^ ''i 

from Muttra to 

month, only ferjr^WII i 


eluded in the illicit i 

53. It^ has been Bojoneti 


I, that the native ,|p<Mta were 'jfliiore ex- 


pcaitio(|s than our posts, This, the ordinary .|fespt|tc|i M letters, is » 
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fnlfacy; but It is perhaps not generally known that in the several laraic marts «>f 
Vpper Hindoostan. a species of gambling is carried on, in cetton, lac, salt 
indigo seed, &c., somewhat similar to that carried on on ’Change in London and 
which has rendered necessary a frequent resort to expresses. The native dAk 
masters conveyed these expresses at a sjreed far beyond our ordinary pi*st, but thou 
tlie charge was considerable. From flattras to Mirzapore, for instance, ii7(> 
miles, the charge wAs 2 gold-raohurs; from Calpee to Mirzapore, 200 nides, the 
charge was 1 gold-mohur ; and to Benares, Ghazeepnre, Futtyghur, Agra, 
<Sfc. ill proportion. It is to this, that the character for rapidity of the native di\k 
must ill truth bo attributed, for speed was by iio means the general characteristic 
of tlie native post. Our own post is by no means perfect—far from it ; but 
in every other respect save that of cheapness, it is, with all its faults, iinnieasnra 
bly superior to any dtlk that has hitherto existed, or, I believe, that could exist 
in India, independent of Government support. 

51. 1 beg now to submit for consideration, a revised schedule of postage. 

If, after the foregoing observations, it is not quite so low us might he expected — 
and I confess it is not so low as 1 could wish—yet it is the lowest which, with 
the information now before me, 1 am prepared to recommend. It is not so low. 
as the Malifqnuee dAks, and I am not (piite certain that we cftii reduce our charges 
to the Mahajunec rates, if the Post Ollice receipts arc expected to cover the neces¬ 
sary charges of the department. It must be borne in mind, that the Maiiajiiiieo 
daks were not political, revenue, or military posts, extending over vast tracts 
of country, whicli frequently yield .a barren return; but were exclusively courincd 
to the chief lines of commerce, on which correspondence was necessarily large. 
And, moreover, however light tlie postage, it was paid by all, no packets of any 
sort or size passed free ! When our postage expenditure is compared with the 
postage receipts, it must not be forgotten that the work, perfdrmed for Government 
by the post, was shown by the late Committee to exceed 20 lacs of rupees; and from 
circumstances that have since come to my knowledge, I am certain that thett state- 
mcul was very far within the mark, and that the work actually performed fur Go* 
verumeut, is nearer 25 than 20 lacs per annum. 

55. But I must now explain the principle on which this schedule of 
postage is framed. 

* 56. Tlio vast majority of correspondence in India, especially that of the 

native community, does not travel beyond a radius of 500 miles. Bazaar transac¬ 
tions, correspendAQoo with absent families, between merchants and their go- 
mashtahSj^ personal interest in what may bo called 

local exceed that distance. It, therefore, becomes of primary 

importisiice'% tfee standari of postage with reference to that dis- 

lance, so S admit of WpnbUc |fenerally availing themselves of oor mails, 
arid to #iil^alf posts, which exorbitant rates must 

excite:my belief that no legislative enactment, 
boareVer severe, or howevfir‘Energetically enforced, will effectually supj^ress illicit 
posto,. until the teip^Wriio evade our i) 09 ^g% V».Ceen materially 
• reducing these excessS^i! fates. : 
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57, The reduciion, tliercfore, I propose, is very larnje up to 100 raifes ; 
it is large also up to 200 miles; and rather less latge up to 300, 400, aiul 
500 miles respectively ; after which distance, except in respect to tlie con¬ 
venience of the half-tola single weight, the reduction is not very material. 
My reasons for not carrying the reduction for the higher distances, for¬ 
ward in the same rates as adopted for the lower distance, i»^ tlmt existing rates 
do bear some reference to the cost of posts for long distances ; while for short 
distances they itre altogether unreasonable. Secondly, distant correspondence is 
cliiclly maintained by parties aide to aiford it, on account of transactions suiTicient 
to warrant a larger charge Lastly, that while, by distance, the evasion of post- 
jigc by illicit posts is rendered more didicnit, if not impracticable, the superiority 
of tliepost over the private messenger, is at the same time materially enhanced. For 
distances not exceeding 50 miles, the gain by the post over sncli messenger, is 
small, not exceeding a few, say 12 or 14 hours ; while in distances of 500 miles or 
upwards, the gain is more than as many days. The higher charge, therefore, for 
long distances, bears some reference to the larger boon conferred, which, for short 
distances, is altogether wanting. Hiilierto, onr charge has been comparatively 
largest,where the advantage gained by the public was least—where the evasion was 
the most easy, and the templation to such evasion the most urgent. Tiiis objedioii 
will be removed by the rates proposed. Once remove the complaint of bigli 
charges for short distances, and the grievances now complained of will cease. 

58. In proposing the above reduced scale, I of course anticipate n‘vc-ry great 
increase in the number of letters, sent by our post. This increase, as respects F.iir- 
opean letters, will, I think, not be very large. The greater part of Eunopi ans who 
write, are not affected bj postage rates as natives are. They consist chiefly of gen¬ 
tlemen in the services, who are well paid, or of merchants, planters or shop keep¬ 
ers having large transactions,—persons who would in fact continue to write, and 
perhaps very nearly as often, even were postage still higher than it is. They 
would grumble loudly at the rales, but they would still write. It is otherwise with 
natives, the vast majority of whom cannot now write by our post, but who will 
doubtless use it, when the rates are lowered ; and I have not the slightest doubt 
whatever, that the nalive letters will be six or seven times their present number, 
so soon as the proposed measure has had time to come into full operation, or witliiW'' 
a few months from the date on witich it may be resolved to give it effect. 

59. As theproposibwn involves only a reduction of taxation, I be¬ 

lieve that legislative enactment Is unnecfl|>8ary,- I would B}i!ggc#i/^iS|j|tfpre, that 
the schedoles hereafter appended, be published by proelamfat|p tp jfect %ni 
the 1st of Mhj aexi, fof 18 mbaths, in whiet'^riod tbr worib^||ibs»ipt«m iwil) 
have, been fairly tested,, hil'it may tbe^.|^||(i>di6cdi' a»^|j|oam8< i j ga ii ^ to be 
expedient, befoiv bhing^^bodied ** I have^ no whatti^l^, 'to tire 

benefild that will result io t^O'if'etffimient, from the measure; and that the^leitevs sent, 
being subjects to a postage Within, the moans Of the vat|i maW of the people, witf\ 
be;^ very much more the aggregate oolleetions wilt be more 

- « 
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oonsiaderbJe than liava ever hitherto been realized. The benefit to the people will be 
unquestionably immense, and I know scarce any incasare of Government that 
would be hailed with such delight by all classes, from Gape Coniui-in to llie Hima¬ 
laya, as the proposition I have now had the honor to submit, and which I respect¬ 
fully trust will be deemed worthy of adoption by a wise and liberal Goverumeut. 

District Posts. 6 o_ respect to the collecting, througliout districts, letters for des¬ 
patch by oor posts, or distributing, in like manner, letters received by our post; or 
receiving, or conveying, or delivering, throughout districts, at places, not being 
post towns, letters written in such district and not intended for despatch beyond 
such district, it has been well suggested to me by Mr. F. Gubbins, Magistrate of 
Rewarce, that this duty might be best conducted by farm, in supersession of, or 
rather in addition to, the Police posts formerly proposed by me, and now more or 
less existing in most districts in these provinces. There are three objections to 
the existing system, that would be remedied by farm. First, that district posts 
novw only convey letters, to or from the sudder stations, and that letters between 
stations comparatively near each other, must, on this account, often traverse a consi¬ 
derable circuit. Secondly, that Police servants do not like the trouble of receiving 
and registering, and still less of delivering letters. Thirdly, that many natives have 
an insuperable objection to having any dealings whatever with the Police. Should 
his Lordship approve the following proposition, I woi|id beg to suggest, that it 
should be tried experimentally in one or more districts, say those of Rewarree and 
Rhotiick, where, I am confident, the experiment would have a fair trial, and its 
utility or otherwise be thoroughly tested. 

61. The plan proposed is, that the privilege of conveying private letters 
within each separate district, between places, not being post stations, be put u p 
to public auction, for 6 or 12 months, under the following rales. 

First. That the farmer shall have the exclusive right of conveying, between all 
places within the district specified, post towns only sxcepted, all private letters. 

Secondly. Tliat he be allowed to charge, for all letters so conveyed, a sum not 
exceeding two pice (halt an anna) per letter. 

Thirdly. That he be obliged to keep a careful register of all letters so con¬ 
veyed, which shall be open to the Magistrate's inspection, whenever required. 


Pottrtbly. That all letters intended for despatch beyond the limits specified, 
shall be ^arefnllv delivered by the farmer into the nearest Post OiBce, whence 
they wi^^ Mnrded •* bearing” or« paid,” as the case may be. 


' ' ' '.■i'Av ‘ 


Pi<«^ MiSw, brought by Government post, for delivery within 

the distrioi the Post tilffioe to the farmer for delivery, and that 

theaaid |^|#ib^^ recover any amount 

of beaj^i^^'^vernmebl poa&gedaeihereon'; and in case such letter be refused, or 
the addrei^upon due eoqonP'y be ^ to return it to ^ Post 

.Master. 
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Sixtlily. That occasimial service letters he conveyed t’roiu thaiMisli to tliannali^ 
on cross roads where tlie Police post is not established, free of postage. 

Seventhly. That on the direct roads, to and from the Sudder Office, on which 
the Police posts arc conveyed, tlie farmer’s packets may be conveyed by the Police 
runners; for which purpo.se, eacli thannadar shall receive, from the farmer’s 
agent, such packets tor despatch, or deliver to the fanner’s agent, such packets 
for distribution, as the case may bo. 

Eightlily. It shall be the duty of the farmer, to cause the very ea' licst delive¬ 
ry of all letters entrusted to his ciiargo. All letters received by him, shall he care¬ 
fully registered and receipts granted ; and the loss and destruction of any letters 
entrusted to hini,shall render him amenable to socli reasonable punishincut, extend¬ 
ing to finu or loss of contract, as the Magistrate may determine. 

Ninthly. All complaints regarding the farmer’s proceedings shall be cogniz¬ 
able by the Magistrate of the district, for which the license is granted. 

Tenth. The Farmer shall not, on any account whatever, receive or convey, 
except for delivery to the Post Master for despatch by Government post, any letter 
addressed to places beyond the district for which his license may be granted; nor 
shall he receive, save through the Government Post OlBce, any letter conveyed from 
any other district for delivery, within Ills own district. Any branch of this article 
shall subject the farmer to a penalty of 50 rupees for every letter so conveyed, 
and also to the forfeiture of his license. 

Eleventh. Slrould any other party, except the farmer above s|iecified, estab¬ 
lish, or attempt to establish, any post for receipt or delivery of letters within the 
district specified, or for conveying letters through and beyond the said district, it 
shall be the duty of th& , farmer to bring all such illegal proceedings to the ini- 
inediale notice of the Magistrate, and he or his agents, shall be empowered to seize 
all' parties engaged in such illegal proceeding, and deliver tliem to tlie nearest 
Police Oifices for trial by the Magistiate, according to Section 5, of the Post Ot- 
lice Act. 

t 

62. I would next recommend, that from and after the first of May next, all 
licenses for private Posts, now existing in any province of the empire, be revoked, 
and that all futnre licenses be remodelled on the foregoing terms. I would, howev#, 
partially except the province of Ajmere for the present, because it is an isolated 
spot, entirely surroundiid by Foreign States, and for separated from British pos¬ 
sessions elsewhere; audit would be attended with inju^oas results, if the Maha- 
junee Posts between Ajmere and Poreiga States, wore |mldow»^«n;e outlines ol 
road already bccupied by dor Post. Prom Ajmeroy frofo Ajmere to 

Palee and Serowb-^am^P firom Ajmere to KdtaA, er ^eiiii«ii|||^lbadil^st for 
tolerating Mohajunee Pdidii when pokts are fofr^ wd at rea> 

sonable and fait rates df postage, all other roadWdm trould 

submit ttiat Mahajunee 10^ bh permitted, under liceusel duly the 

Commisioner for Rajpoo&ai tid places ael^ wlAin the British tcrritli^Si, and al 
w^ch a British Post Office iallie Ajmere district posl 
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ftr collecting, conveying or ciistributiug letters within that provincc,might he rega- 
hited on the same footing as that above proposed for other collectorates. 

„ , . ... 63. Tlie question of dealing witli the posts of native chiefs 

rost of Native chiefs. * . , . 

must next come under consideration. The principal posts now 

maintained by native princes, are as follow 

First. From Hydrabad to Boorhanpoor, Indore, Kotab, Jeyporc and Delhi. 
This post only traverses the British territories in passing from Rewafree to Delhi, 
50 miles. This post belongs to His Highness the Nizam. 

Secondly. From Gwalior to Delhi, to Poonafa, and, also to Allahabad, yi^ 
laloun, Calpee and Futtipore, 

These three posts are the property of Maha Rajah Scindiah. The post front 
Gwalior to Allahabad is of recent establishment, since the Baiza Bhye resided at 
Allalqibad. 

Thirdly. From' Lucknow the posts are far more nnmeroas, than either from 
Gwalior or Hydrabad, and traverse also to a far larger extent than the Britisli 
province. 

* N 

1st, From Lucknow to Delhi, via Nanamow, Purruckabad, Mynpoorie, 
Agra,Muttra, Kosee and Horul, with branches to Etawah from Mynpoorie, and from 
Mu^a to Jcypore. 

2nd. From Lucknow to Allahabad. 


3rd. From Lucknow to Benares, 

4th. From Lucknow to Banda via Cawnpore. 

5th. From Lucknow to Moradabad via Sabarunpore, Barreilly and Rampore. 

64. There can be but little doubt that these two last mentioned posts, viz , 
those of the King of Oude and Maharajah Scindiab, are injurious to our revenue ; 
and unless State reasons, with which 1 am unacquaintdQ, should render their main¬ 
tenance indispensable, 1 would recommend they maybe put down. It occurs to me 
that this measure might Ub most delicately arranged, upon the plea of relieving 
those states from the maintenance of unnecessary and expensive establishments; be¬ 
cause, as the British Government must keep up posts on the lines in question, tho 
#4esprfcbr8 of theit respective Highnesses, might well bo conveyed by our estab¬ 
lishments, Government allowing such dispatches. Bond fids on tho service of their 
HigbnesibiiTAtt^eitbeir addressed by some authorized agent to the minister, or bear¬ 
ing ttkt free of postage. 

. 66« concufrence of ibe 

Ri^ I would tima, sii^est the expediency 

British Govemme.9t will opt ^ 
despatches pxclttsively to.tfae 

eoncerfll^plf^Se, jl^rmtRed to be dtre^jl^or 

directly t|e'^|§enncl 

illtbin <lie.|fiftti8b of 
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tliiji, atipulation, wtl! render it ihcuinbent on Government to put dovro sacli posts,, 
Mild to subject the ollundiui; parlies to the penalties enacted by Section 5, of the 
Post Ollice Act. 

66 . It may, perhaps, be supposed, that the great increase of native letters will 
create a corresponding increase of charge, for establishments to receive and deliver, 
tetters and for rmttiers to convey the mail. That some eucrease may be necessary, 
is true, hut by no iikmus to the extent that might be supposed. Such encrease 
would only be rccjiiisite for some few of the middle class o| ollice s, at which, per¬ 
haps, an extra writer or peon may eventually be applied for. 'I he large ofBces 
would not, 1 believe, rcfjiiire increase beyond what 1 have recently proposed to the 
Post Master General to render them now efBcient; while the writers at smaller 
offices would hut iind themselves in full work, in lieu of being half the day idle. 
On the gi'liiul trunk route, and possibly on an occasional by-road, an extra runner 
per stage might be required ; but on many cross roads the loads are now so liglit, 
that it would be hardly possible to overload the runner with native correspondence; 
for a single man can easily convey 1,200 half-tola letters, and if any thing like i/utt 
increase of correspondence occurred on any road, the increased postage would 
far more than cover any necessary increase of charge. 600 native letters would 
not weigh as much as 100 newirpapers. 


67. In order to gain the fullest effect to the proposed reduction of postage, 
should such be honoured with the approval of Guvcrnmenl, I would Iruggcst^that 
several thousand copies of the proclaruatioa, schedule, &c., be lithographed in the 
native languages and circulated tliroughout the Kmpire for general iiiforiiialiou. 
This may readily bo clTccted, and at very iacoiisider.»!)le cost, by circulating from 
the several points, where Lithographic Presses exist, viz., the Presidencies, Agra, 
Delhi, ike.; and copies might thus be readily furnished for every large town 
throughout the country, by means of the several Thasildaree establishments. 


68 . 1 have one or two remarks yet to offer on the native d^tk system, which I 

find 1 have omitted. The po.stage being so light, all attunpts to evade it were un¬ 
necessary. It was not worth the sender’s while to put two letters under one cover. 


which would only have caused himself trouble, while it entailed delay to the re- 
oeiver; and it must be remembered that ail letters were sent hearing' and 
therefor^ paidfut* by the receiver. When the poi||p»ge Was so light, thf^ 
invariably wrote a separate answer to every separate letter,a plan 
t6 regularity of detail than to correctness' of record. The^ 
hoondies by our posts ; they sent letters pf'advice 
own posts. .*When profit; .of a fa(M).ndy> 'W 

anmi^ % ^ ap: p^i^ of 

rpi^nns nbw I 

,jl|^s''^iroresdyi 


nlll^phopi 
pr*'':Wl fwna 


i* must 


Tbt» 

iiylllliiU.d'Orfi 


one cover* then despaiched at opce 
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Mspects commerce. “ It is injurioas and annoying/’ remarked to me a respfcct* 
able merchant atMirzapore, " to ourselves, our gomashtahs and our oonstitociits.” 

69. With the rates proposed in the schedules annexed, this gricvrancc would 
be removed, and merchants would again write, as they did formerly,.« si’piuate 
answer to every separate letter received. 

70. As all the mails by mahajuns daks trere sent in an open bag, the letters 
for villages on the road were delivered by the runners, as they went, along, and at 
vill.igesoff the road, they were sent by one of the men at the nearest stage. But 
letters were in this manner not unfrequently either destroyed or lost, and the sys¬ 
tem detained the general transit of the post. This portion of the native ddk sys¬ 
tem oould not be satisfactorily applied to the Government post. 

71. Ill respect to newspaper postage, 1 am not prepared at tin's moment to 
propose reduction. 1 should certainly be glad to see the anna scale extended to 
100 miles instead of stopping at 20 miles, because I think such reduction would be 
but equitable ; but the matter is of far less pressing moment than the reduction 
of letter or bangy postage; and it may, therefore, well wait the period I have pro¬ 
posed for reconsidering the general subject, viz. 18 months hence, when the propos* 
ed proelaination would come to be embodied into the law of the laud. 


72. I must now ofier a few remarks on the bangy postage. The objections 
I have offered to the existing excessive rates of letter postage, apply with equal force 
to those of bangy postage, which rates were calculated on the same scale, viz., 
single bangy being treble letter postage. These rate.s act in many cases, as a 
complete bar to employment. The natives were in the habit of allowing packets 
of all weights, up to. 80 tolas, to go by their posts, at the same charge as letters. ( 
fear it will never be practicable to adapt into our posts, this portion of the ina- 
hajiinee ddk sysitein : but we may improve greatly on our . present system, by 
adopting rates more proportioned, to the benefit to be derived by the receiver, and 
to the cost at which the work is actually performed by Government, than have yet 
obtained. Hundreds and hundreds of packets would be sent by the bangy, if llic 
rates were but more reuBouable, aud an improved system of nianagoment intro¬ 
duced. This latter point demands a special report, which I have not now leisure 


to furnish. It shall be completed shortly. In respect to rates of post.tge, it will 
l^e,^b?erved, by reference to t^ present scale appended to Act XVI1. 18.37, that 
it i# the erroneouiVnnciple, of charging the highest postage for the 

where the advantage of the bangy over the cossid is smallesr. 


and indueem^pt fot;. employing such bangy is least. No 

.coipp|l!|i^ cat"be .greater gain,.at 1,000, than at laD miles. At 

within 12 hours; while at 1,000 miles, 
he'wauld Aot aftof; the bangy'. Yet for 1000 piles, the 

distance, thep'ost'ageis d 

anpasof essential, that.th® 

Tates should be «uchI|^»C;ii(^ 0 ,dnIheno«-^di''f&;A 8 htd'OnTeinid^n^^ 
^neratiof;,iHrofit sb;dlinht.#a|isi^d''»<||)tf'' 

♦he pahUc will readily' pat%' 


^ii«uneratiof;,iHrofit 
♦be pabUc will readily pay 


eonVehi^By®^ 


pharg^ is 
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system prevails^ tlie bangy will never be employed to its full available extent, anA 
Government will accordingly be a loser by its own greediness in grasping at more 
than it is fairly entitled to. 

73. The cost of conveyance being the same, whether for the first or the last 
hundred miles, it seems reasonable that, when the charge for the first 100 has been 
fairly settled, that chargo should be regularly encreased for each successive hun¬ 
dred, up to the maximum distance of 1400 miles. 

74. The first point, therefore, is to ascertain the cost at which Government 

maintains its bangy ostabUshment. ’ 

75. On the roads in Bengal, where establishments are most efficient, stages 
are at 6 miles each. On these roads, therefore, the cost lor 2 men per stage, at 16 
stages per hundred miles, arc rupees 128 per month, or about rupees 4-4 per day. 
On many roads, this cost is but 96 rupees, or rupees 3-3 per day j while on some, 
it docs not exceed 72 rupees, or 2-4 per day. Now each man can carry parcels 
up to 1,200 tolas weight, on which the existing postage would be rupees 13-8 for 
the load ot each man, or rupees 27 for two men, for what costs Government, as 
above shown, only from rupees 4-4 to rupees 2-4, the cost being the same for 
each successive hundred miles, while postage somewhat diminishes. The coat and 
rate from 100 miles to 1000 are shewn in the annexed table. 


At 100 miles, the profit is full 200 
per cent, after paying the cost of 
establishment. At 600' miles, it is 
250 per cent; while at 200 miles, 
that profit exceeds 400 per cent. 1 
and pt 100 miles, it is actually 
500 per cent, above the said 
cost! ! It is probably unnecessary 
to say more in proof of the ex» 
orbitant rate of existing charges, 

76. I now proceed to explain the rate I propose, which is 3 annas per 
single weight of 50 tolas, for each successive hundred miles up to a maximum of 
1,400. Tliis rate will tend to very extensive employment of the bangy, and be 
attended with the best results to all parties—to the public who pay, and to ^he 
Government who will realize a large revenue; foT|||p proposed rate will yield 
clear profit exceeding 100 per cent., and that prom will be the same, the 

cstabliebment remain at 2 men per stage, or by increasing employmetd ehoidd be 
doubled, trebled, ijuadrupled, or increased indeed to, aaay extontt A full loud will 
realize rupeSi 9. 71be ctwt, as aWe shown, will ^ter exceed rupees, d-4, apd 
very frequently sot exceed rupees 3-3. ' .1. ■. 


Distance 

Alajtimnm 

day 

cost per 

Aggregate postage 
OH packets car¬ 
ried daily. 

Allies. 

Rupees Annas. 

Rupees. 

100 

4 

4 

27 

200 

8 

8 

45 

300 

12 

12 

63 

400 

17 

0 

72 

0(0 

21 

4 

81 

600 

25 

8 

90 

700 

29 

12 

99 

800 

34 

0 

108 

1 900 

3» 

4 

117 

I 1000 

42 

8 . 

120 


77. Is respeet to Itedits, &c., l«ngf i#o|^ Coveys, 1 have fidlowed 

out the same eqidfal^ adrmidy tn'tbWe, i# i>i|eci to^Cse artidef, by 

allowisg them to be rates thas's^le bangy parols, of 60 

tis causes no loss to Government, because 
or 40 tolas reapeetively, would realise id 


tolas each. ^ It will be d| 
A-l^ load of such books« 
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llie aggregate^ at the proposed rates, as large or very nearly as large a revenue, as 
would be obtained by an equal weight of single bangy parcels. The advantage 
to the public, from cheap rates encouraging the transmission of books, will bo 
material; andthe gain to Government by such increased transmission will be equal¬ 
ly great. i 

78. Ifsomesttcb redactions, as those above recommended for the bangy, bo 
not eflected, I am well assured that the public will not longer submit to the pre¬ 
sent exorbitant charge, but will set themselves right, by establishing a bangy 
of their own. I have,.well ascertained that such may be effected, between Calcutta 
and the principal stations in Upper India, at rates far below those above proposed, 
and still yield a handsome remunerating profit to the individual or Joint Stock 
Company establishing such bangy post. Should this be established, it would be 
vain to hope that individuals would longer employ tlie Government bangy—and a 
material loss of revenue would be the immediate result A timely reduction of 
Government rates, to an equitable standard, like that proposed in the annexed' 
schedules, would, I trust, render private competition unnecessary, and preserve to 
Government, its present lucrative monopoly. 

79. My observations on the interior management of the bangy, as also on the 
'dak-bearer department, will be furnished hereafter at the earliest practicable date. 

80. I have now done—but must not close this report, without apologizing 

for the incomplete state in which it is drawn up. Written as it has been, against 
time, in order that it might reach the Governor General before leaving Oellii, I 
fear it but imperfectly conveys the information 1 desired to afford. 1 have no time 
fo correct it now. But if it suffices to convey to the mind of the Governor General, 
some portion of the earnestness I feel, respecting the necessity for reducing postage, 
to rates more suited to the wants and means of the people ; if it has pointed out, 
as, I trust it has, the evils of tlie existing system—its impolitic effect as respects 
revenue, its injurious effects on the country ; and still mure ii it should succeed 
in inducing the Government of India to correct those evils, jn the only way they 
■can be radically cured—1 shall not have laboured in vain. Those labours are ■ 
now fast tending to a close. In six weeks more, I shall have left a service, in which 
the best years of my life^ave been passed, and shall thenceforth seek in a com¬ 
mercial bureau, the means of future subsistence, and eventual retirement to my 
a.|tive land. 1 have therefore no personal interest whatever in the measures pro- 
fiosedr—but should they, fortui^tbly, be honoured with the approval of His Lordship 
in Goiiadil, nad be broaght into effect througbont India,—I shall resign my em- 
ploymoni, ilittitlio proad conviction, that I have been of some use to this country 
—and i|ial tba b||eonnaetion with the public service, will bring bless¬ 
ings from all this Government. I have only litero to repeat 

my eonviotioa, in postage rates hermn recommended, will yield 

nt 'least as- large, revenue, than is now realixed, mtd that 

ttey win classes of this vast ejnpiro.;, 

' lhavet|»«%m«irtobe,'Bii^ya^^ol»e^*«“‘^^ 

(Si^d) T. J. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Schedule of postage dnlies on Letters, Law Papers, Accounts and Vouchers, attested at such 
with (he full signature of the sender, and on bangy parcels, to he. subsliluUd for Ta‘des 
1, 2, iand 5 of Schedule A. Act XYIL 1837. 



\'ot exceedingiSot exacding 
Miles I half tola 


Annas 

1 

1 

2 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 


1400 anil 


Double 


Law Papeis, Accounts and Vouchers atUst- 
ed as Bucli with tlie full signature of the semler 




1400 and 


Single, 


Aunas 

1 

1 

2 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 
7 

7 

8 


Double 


Annas 

1 

2 

4 

6 

(i 

8 

8 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 

14 

lO 


Books, Pamphlets, Packets of Newspapers and any written Printed or Engraved Pa¬ 
pers, sent by the public haugy, not exceeding 400 Tolas in weight and packets in 
short covefs open at each end. 


Not exceeding 20 tohdiS. 



Exceeding 20 tolahs and not 
exceeding 40 tolahs. 

Rupees. 

Annas 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

14 

1 

0 

1 

2 

i 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 . 

10 

i- 1 - 

12 


Ageitl /or Po$t Office Enqm^es. 
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T. J, Tatlor, 

« 

Agent fur Pott Office Enquiries. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Tlie following uUorations aiul mUlitiuns, to the Posts in Ui)perIn<V»a, effect- 
cil since the publicatioH of tlie Post Office Map, are notified for general infonna- 
tion. With but one or two exceptions, these measures have Resulted from my 
recent tour throunh Upper tuilia. 

In Gazeepore. —A Post Office at Syedpoor at the junction of the Goumtee 
and Ganges. 

In Jannpore. —A direct post from Jaunpore to Allahabad. 

Jn Allnhubttd. —A City Ileceiving Office. 

In Mirzapore. —A City Receiviiis^ Office ; a double Post daily between 
Benares and Mirzapore, one being fixed at 11 p. m., the other de^rendent on 
Bombay and Patna Mail. A Post Office at Kultra at foot of the pass, and a 
direct post from Mirzapore to Allahabad, via Sircy, with a Post Office at Sircy. 
A Post Office at 0<>peegunge. 

In Bnit^lecund.—A Post Office at Rajapore, the great cotton mart on the 
J'unina; and a post thence to Undia, on the grand trunk route near Shazadpour. 

A new line of post opened from Chatlerpoor to llamcerpoor, viS. Mahoba, 
in lieu of the old road via Kcita, and with a branch post from Mahoba to Ban¬ 
da. A Post Office at Mahoba. A post from Calpee to Sepree, viil .Taloun, 
Koonch and Jansi, with Post Offices at Julouii and Koonch. Paid Post Mas¬ 
ters appointed at llaracerpcmr, Banda and Sepree. 

Jn Sanyor and Ni-rLudda. —A post froih Baitooi to Ellichpoor. 

In Mnlwtu —A post from Ilussiiigabarl to Bhopal in iieu of Sehore. A post 
from Goonah to Bhilsali, by wiiich 112 miles are saved between Agra and Sail- 
gor, and 4(> miles between AgHpiiid Nagporc or Madras—with Post Offices at 
Goonah and Seronje. Also a post from Sehore to Mahidpore via Kajwas, with 
a Post Office at Rajwas. This post connects tlie thsoe Malwa Contiugents. I'ost 
Master appointed at Rajvvar. The post lino from Sehora to Saruugpore, and the 
office at Saningpore are^vithdrawn. 

Jn Oude. —New post lines have been opened between Seetaporc and Shah- 
jehanpore, and from Lucknow to Goruckpore, with Post Office at Fyzabad eti 
nAte. The Bangy to Lucknow is now sent vi^i Cawnpore, by which several 
days are gained, os the Bangy could not safely travel at night through the 
■outherD part of Oude. Paid Post Master appointed at Shahjehanpore. 

l%t the Doodb beloU}iA.llyghiir. —A city receiving office at lurruckahad ; a 
post from Fiittyghur to Muttra, via Allyghur, Khasgnnj, Secundra Row and 
Hattras; with Post Offioegat Allygunj, Secundra Row and Hattras. A Post 
Office at Etah. The Post from Cawnpore to Allygnr not to leave the grand 
route, but to go direct from Bbowgaum to Etah, in lieu of passing through Myn- 
pooree. .Post Office at Bhpwgaum and Post Master to reside there. Posts for 
Agra add Futtyghnr 'to separate at Bhowgaum in lieu of Mynpooree. J|idst 
Office at Secundra between Cawnpore and Etawah. Post direct,from Gm|>ee 
•to Cawnpore. Post Office at Kfaujooa between Euttipnre and Hameerpore. 
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£tawal] made a separate Post Mastership. Collecting Peon to collect and 
deliver letters, at Jestvvuiitnuggur and Cucliowra—two large marts near Etawah. 
Post otBce at Puitealee and post thence to Mynpooree abolished. Post from 
Ptah to Khasgiinj abolished. 

In Rnjpootana. —A Post office at Bhurtpore. Post office at Beaiia 
abolished, and Post route from Agra to Jyeporc to pass through Bhurtpore. 
Post from Muttra to Bhurtpore. Post from Rewarce to Jeypore vi4 Kote Poot- 
lee. Paid Post Master appointed at Jeypore. Post office at Kishengurh and 
]>ost from Kishengurh to Ajmcre. Post from Ajinerc to Sirowi, via Paloe ; with 
Post Office at Palce. 

In Mnltra. —A city receiving office, and a double Post daily from Agra to 
Delhi, one fixed at (> p. M. —the other dependent on the Bombay Mail. Post 
Offices at Eosee and Horul. * 

In Delhi. —A city receiving office : a post from Ilorol to Itcwarrec viS Noli, 
with Post Office at Nob. Post Office at Bewaniicc and post from Bewannee to 
Bhotuck. Post from Hissar to Sirsa, and Post Office at Sirsa. ^ camel Post 
from Sirsa to Bahawulpoor via Soorutgurli, is to he established after next rains. 

In liohilcund. —A direct comimiuicalio:i between Delhi and Bareilly, by a 
Post front Bareilly to Anopshuhur via CImndowsee. Post Office at Ciiundow- 
sce, and Post from Cliundows e to Moradabad. Post from Btejiiore to Mozuf- 
fernugur via Daranugiir and Meerunpore. 

In Kumaon. — Post from Almora to Sreeiuigur and thence to Deyra, with 
"Post Office at Sreeniigur. 

In Dooah above Ai/i/^hiir. —Post route from Allyghur to Muttra, abolished, 
and Post from Allyghur to Muttra via Hattras, substituted. Post Offices at 
Khoorja, Gurmuktesir Ghat and Shamioc. Post from Delhi to Saharnupore vi& 
Bagput, Baroiidh, Shamlee and Jelalabad. Pol|||bffiees at Bagput, Baroudh 
and Jelalitbad. Post from Sahaninpoor to LTinballa via Jagadree, with Post 
Office at Jagadree. An efficiewt Bangy established from Meerut to Land our. A 
double Post daily from^ilyghur to Meerut, one with the Calcutta, the other 
with the Agra mails. « 

Seik States .—Post from Loodiana to Subathoo via Roopur, and from Loo- 
diana to Ferozepoore, Buhawulpooro, &c. with Post Oilice at Ferozepore. 

The foregoing comprise 20 new Post Routes, 5 Receiving House for iar^e 
Cities, and forty new Post Offices established in the N. W. P. 

T. J. TAYLOR, Agent for Post Office Enquirut. 

APPENDIX B. 


AI.TE»*T1«S« IJfWfISD IN THE lOWER ' 

coilecif#g‘llisop io collect and distribute letters at Bmamgunj, a 
, SHeergotty—-a Post Office at Jehaoaa- 
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bad, and Post from Jehannabad to IJar, via Beliar, with Post Office at Bchar. 
Road from Duiiwa to Gya abolished, and that from Baree to Gya substituted. 

Jn Patna. —Post Office at Fulwa. 

In Santn, Tirhool and Purneah, —A Post fromDinapore to Cliupra, and from 
Chupra to Muttearee. Post Offices at Muttearee and Bettiali. Post from Multearce 
to Sigoulee and from Muttearee to MozulTerpoor. Post from Sigoulec to Ha- 
jiporc abolished. Post from MozutFerpore to Purncali,and Post Office at Durbunga 
en route. Post from Purneah to Titalya. 

In Bardtoan, Beerhfumn, Bancoorah, t^c .—Post from Calcutta to Bancoorah 
via Bissenpore. Post from Midnapore to Burdivan vid Bisseiipore. Post Office 
at Mungulpore, 52 miles from Biirdwan, on Grand Trunk route. Posts from Muri- 
gulpore toSoorec, and from Mungulporo to Bancoorah. Po.st from Bmdwan to 
Culiia. Post road from Culna to Merai with Offices at Coomrcah, Soomoondagore, 
B(4Rtolly and Khosalpore abolished—and new road established from Culna vii 
Cutwa to Merai, with Offices at Jehanmigur, Pattolie, Cutwa and Merai. Post 
Irom Burdvvaii to B-incoorah abolished. Post from Bancoorah to IIazarebau”'h. 
and fiom Bancoorah to LMaunbhoom, and from l{agoi)atpore to Paroulcalil^vith Offi¬ 
ces lit Hogonatpore and Mauabiiuom aholislted; and in lieu a Post established 
from Bancoorah to Burkaghur via Puruoica, with office at Paroolca. 

Ill Brrrackporf. —Post from Barrackpore to Dum Dijni. 

In Kishnagur ami Jtssorv .—Post from Kisiiuagur to Jessore via ilaldaMohis- 
porc, with Office at H.dda Moliispore. Post Oificcs at Mahommedpore and Jynugur 
between Jessore and Furreedpore ; and at Jennada between Jessore and Comercolly. 

Jn Beall ah Commissionership.—Vost from Pubnato Surdah.aud fromBeauleah 
to Khamrah. Post Ollice at Khamrah. Receiving House in the City of Moorshc- 
dabad. Post from Bagorato llungpore and Juraalpore jia Dewangunj. 

Paid Post Masters^appointed at Jessore, Gya, Bhaugiilpore and Burkaghur. 

In Iloog'hly awl Midnapore .—Post Office at Agurparab near Cor’a Bungalow 
e% route from Calcutta to Barrackpore, and at Cussubparc and Dowleah between 
Calcutta and Midnapore. 

Bangy established jrom Dacca to Sylhet. 

The ^regoing comprise 22 new Post Routes, 1 Receiving Hoa.se for large 
City, and 22 new Post Offices in the Lower Provmoes. 

The total for tl^ Lower and Dpper Provinces are 51 new Post B>QUtes, 9 
Receiving Houma lor large Cities and 62 new Post Offices. 

T. J. Taylor, 

Agmtjbr Po$t Oj^e Enguirief '. 
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LIST OF DAWK BUNGALOWS. 


1. From Burdcvnu to IkiiHrcs via Sliccr- 
golly, 

2. From Heiiares to Allyjjiir via AllaUa- 
bail and Ca«tiporc. 

3. From Burdwau to Patna via Gya. 

4. From Slieergotty to Gya. 

5. From lUeerutto Mussoorec orLandour, 
C. From Umballa to Simlali. 

Bungalows have been recommended to be 
built at the undrriiientioned place.s—Apygur, 
Klioorjah, Delhi, Sonput, Paniput and llm- 
balla; also at Gliazeepore, and at some in¬ 
termediate stage between Burdwau & Hoogh- 

Jj- 


PLACES AT W#K:II THE DAK BUNGALOWS 
AKE ERECTED 

On the undmnenlmml llo((ds. 


Cliurparnn. II 

Dunvvah (descend llie Ghaut,) .... B 

JBara, . 12 

'^Sheergotty,-]-... 13 

- 41 

Muddenpur, . 14^ 

Norungabad,. 14 

■^Barooa (Soane Kiver,).. 14 

- 42i 

I Dearer (Soane River,) .. 3 

{Sasseramj-. 14 

jJehannabad, .. 14 

"Moiiunneah. 14 

Noubntpore. 13 

||V1oguIserai or Allynugur-|- . IfiJ 

"^Benares (Ganges,) ..., . lOJ 

- -10 


Total. 312 


From Burdwau to Benares, 342 miles. 


1 From Bara on Grand Trunk‘Road, to Gya, 
I 80 miles. 

. ‘‘ i Bara. 0 


Saroul, .. 12 

Boodbood, . 12 

Kyrasole, . 14.J 

*Buktenuggurf or Muiigulporc,... 13 


5U 


’Gyra. 

Fitcoorce, ... 
Tope Ghoney, 
^Doomree, ... 

Bugbodur, 


Kooslah 

''Gya,.. 


8 

12 


20 


Bala, . 124 

''Jehanuabad,f. Ifi 


. 13 

13 

Nemanadwali,. 


0 

28.i 

12 

*Patna (Ganges^) ..., 


0 

314 

38 



• 


124 


Total,... 

» 4 

80 

, 12 


— 

4 . 


, 14 

From Sbeergotly 

to Gya, 21 miles. 


'—. 

Sbeergf)tty,-j-. . 


0 


, 12 

t'/hirkee, ........... 


11 


154 

Gya,t .A . 


10 


15 



m 


- 424 

1 

Total, . 

t 

21 


* Convenient distances for sight diks. 
t Post Office StatioDt. 

t Plsce wbere^tMs rosd tarns off to Gya end Patns. 

* $ Place where cross rosd tarns off to Hsiareebaagh. 

8 Pl«c« where cron toed tonu off to ChaUr, Mirzspore end Ssugor. 







































From Bisareito Allahabad, 73 miles. 

Benari^a-!- . ft 


Mirzamorad,....,.. 



Maharajgnnj. 



^Gopecguoj'j.. 

. 13 



— 

13 

Rurraud,.,.......4...... .. 

1 f 


Sydabad,... 

. 10 

1 

t 

''Allahabad! (Gauges),.... 

. 16 

37! 

1 


'I’otal,.. 

74 

Allahabad to Cawnpo 

re, 128 miles. 

i 

Allahabadf. 


1 

Koela. 

. 1.5 


Kussca.. . 

. 15 


'liohiPga.... 


46 

^rapore..... 

. t7 

1 

» 

* f uttoporc *-.. 


I 
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Kulyanpore. 

■. .. 16 

; 

Sirsoul..... 

... 17 

; 

'Cavviipore-. 


' 

11 ;• 


Crfwnpor* to Allygur, 183 niilcJl 

CawDpore, ]-. g 

*Aroul,.‘ 

♦Bewur,. 5*2 

•Etah,.r..; 4 i; 

Ullyghur.i. 45 183 

N. B.—Tliereis a Post OtUce at Bowsauni 
8 miles north of Bewiir, wiitie the rnaj 
branches oft' to Mynpowrce and Agra, 


Meerut to Mussooree, 118 miles. 

Meerut. q 

*Deobuii(l,. 51 

Kerie,. ‘j<J 

* Rajpoor Hotel at fool of l)i» Hills, ■82 
Mussooree Hotel,. (1 


. 1281 

N. B.—Tliere is a Post Olfire at Uiidia j 
near Shaz.idpoor, half way beivveeii Kussca i 
andLoiiuni^a. ) 


Total..,.:. 

Umballa to Simla, 77 miles. 

Umballa.i-..*. 0 

*Bar. 41 

tlioo,f. 13 

Syree, 

Siiiil; 


118 


It 


10 

13 


Total,.. 77 

'I: J. Taylor, 
for Post Office Enquiries, 


* CoDveni«iii liitt'itncei (or nigjjil d»lts. 
t Post Oflice Stations. 

t Pljcf nlier* ciOM roAil (urns off to Uya and Patna, 

I 

5 I’l.ua wlirtf I'toss road turns off to Ilazaraebatigli, 

I Piles wlisi* ■.•rt>i« road lurni off to Chunat Mifzipore aal litistr. 




































EUBATA 

In the article on Post Office Enquiries in ike last jownal. 


Page 20—para. 51, line 7, for letters “ sent by post'* read letters “ written by 
natives.” 

,, 22—para. 57, line G, for “ same rates” read same ratio.'’ 

„ 2i>—para 5, line 2, for “ traverse also to a far larger extent than tlie Britisli 

province,” read “ traverse also to a far larger extent, the British Pro¬ 
vinces.” 

^ 32—The tabular statement was very erroneous. The subjoined is a correct one. 

IV. * 

Parcrh sent by the public Bangy, not exceeding (500 tolas in treighf, not 12 inches long by 
12 deep and 12 broad, or 2,160 eubie inches in size. 


Distance. | IVeight, 


Not exceeding Tolas. 


Not ex- 
ei ( ding 
miles 

50 

100 

150 

200 

' 

250 

300 

350 

100 

_ 

450 

500 

550 

(500 



. 

if. 


K 

•yj 

i/ 



y) 

. 

Yj 

'/ 

A 

cr 


tn 

rr 



/ 

Yi 

'A 

1 tA 




' 


<I'(h 


C 


< 


< 





1^ 


A^ 

<- 

‘j: 

< 


•p-* 1 

■t 

too 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

15 

1 

2 

1 

-) 

« 

a 1 

n 

1 

14 

2 

1, 2 

4 

200 

0 

(> 

0 

12 

1 

2 

1 

a 

1 

14 

2 

1 

2 

10 

3 

0 

, 3 

(5 

3 

12, 4 

2 

4 

a 

300 

0 

!l 

1 

2 

1 tii 

O 

4 

2 

i;v 3 

6 

51 

1.) 

; 4 

a 

5 

1 

5 

10 

(5 

3 

(5 

12 

100 

0 

12 

1 

)1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

12. 4 

a 

> 

4 

(5 

t 

(5 

12 

7 

I 

a 

4 

9 

0 

500 . 

0 

15 

1 

11 

2 

13 

3 

12 

1 

11 

1 ^ 
0 

10 

(5 

9 

! 7 

1 

' a 

7 

<) 

(510 

:> 

II 

4 

(50:1 

1 

o 

2 

4 

3 

<5 

4 

a 


10 

(5 

12! 7 

14j 9 

01(0 

0 

11 

1 12 

1513 

a 

7(*0 

1 


2 

10 

3 

15 
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on a 3)ounifi» up tf)c Xtola^tjaiu iitbfi* in ^rvaKan 
?3roprv- 


)JY L1EUTJ4NANT PnAYRE, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER. 

h'ofn (lain is tlie name jriven by tlie Arrakaiiesc to the upper portion of tliat 
liver, wliieb is supposed to ti.se about lat. 23® N, riiid lonij !)30 E, jj |„ 

.soiillifily direetion until it enters the Cay of Bengal a little below tiie town of 
Akyali, where it is called the t.'/t/SA hh.t. For the last 30 or -10* miles of its 
course, it is connected by a vast mimhor of creeks with other s(reams, and the 
banks arc covered to tlic water's edge with mangrove and iiipah trees, 'J’heso 
creeks intersect the lower patt of the country, in the same maimer that the 
liraiiciies of the Hooghly and (ranges do tlie Sundaibuns, connecting the Matjos, 
hold-dtttn and Lrmroo river.s, Tne Britisli territory eviends up t!ie KnUi-dinii 
for about 1 lO miles north Iroin the mouth ol the river, and 1 purpose giving some 
aceouiit ot the races men who inlialdt tlie banks. These may Jic divided into three, 
vix. tlie Itukh<nti''-/lid, the Kiiouni>--llta and the Kuntnrc or K/rc mi'i'.. The two 
first of these people arc called by Europeans Mugs, a name given tiieni by the 
Bengalis I believe, tlinugli whence derived I am unable to state. 'I'he learned 
among the Uukhoiit'^-lhntt are uiiiief|uainted with the teriii^'. The hiiotin^-lliuH 
are of precisedy the s iine family as the llitkhuiir'-lliiis, but iVoai living iiniong the 
mountains and rivulets, arc so designated by tlieir more civilized couidryiiieii, 
si'>iiifviii”’ “ Dweller among streams.’’ Botii liwe, in common with tlie Bnrmans, 
the name Mi/ninma. The third race 1 meiilioiitioiied, are of diHoreiil liiierigc, liicir 
language, pliysical appearance, and manners being, distinct, yet they bear a gene¬ 
ral resemblance to the otlier two people. They are mountaineers living in a state 
of barliarisiii. A il the, thn e ti ib s may be stated to belong to the Mongolian 
race, from tlieir liigli cheek-bones, flat iaecs, obliijuc eyes, and scanty beards. 

On the holn-ihilit there is another race now e.siahlislted, whlcli is of iindoiihl- 
cd Bengali descent. They jirofess the Miisalinaii religion and are called ho/as or 
foreigners.j how these people came to be located here, will be seen licrcattcr. 

The immediate object of the excursion I made up this river, was to di'i ise 
some lucaiis for rccoveifni!’ a number of A’oowi'c.s wlio Ii id bL'cii ean ivii away info 
slavery by a hostile tiibe. The hill tribe.s live In a state ol eoa-ifaid war with 

• Sj'm<‘s,in Ins einbftSRy to Ava, Chap, v., stale-! " i\lo!;t> is a lerni of n iinuui.s im|iyft aji- 
ptieil lo ihe piiesiliooil and the king ; wiiuncc liie inliilntanls aie often eallc 1 hy Euro pea ns 
Mugs.” Mr. .lames I'liosep. in the Asiatic fSociely's Journal for November 1837, p. 101.'), 
writes:Magha in ihenamodf one of ihedwipas or divisionsof ilie universe, it also applies to 
the Magas of ihe Arrakan cuuntiy, llinldhists, who claim lo iiavc given tbeii name to the Magadha 
I’lovince whence liiey migrated eastward ; Imt ihi.s is douhlful.” 'Ihc lla\hi,in"-ihui certainly 
0 itfer to ancient Magaiiha as the seal ol ihcii iWigious aneeslois. 
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each other, and their chief object therein is^ (o secure prisoners. About three 
months before 1 umlertook my jouiiriiey, a tribe of people calling themselves 
Jioimg-jtve and who, by the Koomees, are styled Lung-k!i6, attacked the village of a 
Koomee chief subject to the British Government, usually known by the tittle of 
Dha-louing-gyce*, A party from the Arrakan Local Battalion proceeded in pur* 
suit of the Ijtntg-khes, but onreacliing tbeir village it was found that they had 
decamped with their prisoners into the hill fastnesses, where it would have been use¬ 
less to follow. "It was necessary, therclure, to have recourse to other means for 
cIVecting tlic release of the captives. Having premised thus much, 1 now proceed 
to narrate my journey. 

2'ltiti sdfiy Dee. 27, 1838.—Left Akyab hy boat, and proceeded up the river. 
Tile harbour is <i or 7 miles broad, and on the sido opposite to tlie town runs a 
range of liiWs, ol Irom 200 to 400 feet elevjijition. After passing the town, the 
river rapidly narrows. The banks arc low at the water's edge, but hills arc 
visible not far distant inland. Came to for the night at a village named Khyonk- 
iseit about 14 miles above Akyab. Found the people busily engaged bringing in 
their grain from the fields. 

Dec. 28.—Proceeded on with the flood tide at 3 a. m., and by 8 o’clock reach¬ 
ed a village named Lan-mn-tseii, about 30 miles above Khyonk-lsfif, The banks 
of the river are still low, and for the most part covered with jungle, villages ap¬ 
pearing at long intervals. Lan-mn-tseil contains 30 or 40 houses, built in the 
Arrakan fasliion, of bamboo, and roofed with leaves of the nipah trpe j-; the 
flooring being raised on posts 6‘ or 8 feet from the ground. Tlie houses lie scat¬ 
tered along the shore; the building nearest the water is a zayat, built for the 
accommodation of travellers by one anxious to acquire merit. These buildings 
are distinguished by a conical roof only allowed to religious and royal edifices. 
■\Vilhiii a few yards of Uie shore lay a Coringa brig taking in a cargo of rice 
just reaped from the adjoining fields. Ships from the Madras coast come across 
in large numbers at this season of the year, to carry away rice, the staple produce of 
Arrakan. The inhabitants of this village were originally people of Ramree and 
Arrakan, wlio fled at the first invasion by the But mans in 1781 into the British 
territory of Chittagong. Only a few very old persons o? the original emigrants 
remain now in the village. Others there are who joined in Kyettg Byon’s rebel¬ 
lion, and on bis defeat returned to Chittagong, whence they returned a few yea^s 
ago. Such is the history of one-fourth of our population. The descendants of 
the early emigrants are gradually returning to the land of their fathers.' 

Left Lan-ma-tseit at 2 p. M. After 8 or lO milcsthe country begins to improve 
considerably.. The land is higher, villages more abundant, and the country well 
cultivated. Arrived late at night at a village named I^e-wa, whicl^ is idiout 76 
miles from Akyab. 

Dfc, 2J).—Tlie people of this village are chiefly Barmans and their descen¬ 
dants. It is the residence of the kyok or revenue colltclor of the circle * he has 

* Ttiis a (lesignaiioD of one of die rainistsfs iti’lhe state of the Ariakaa kiogs, and hasbeea 
assumed bj ilii* bill cbief. 

t Out of lilt I'alins from wliitb tawry is extracted, 
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adorned it with a hjonn^ or monastery where the village boys are taught to read 
and write by tlie priests. Tho village lies at the mouth of the Pce-hwii^, a 
stream which joins the Kula-dain from the N. VV. The hills here are hieji and 
precipitous; running in a general direction N. and S. within 5 or 6 miles of llm 
W. bank. Their elevation is probably 3,000 feet. From this village tlic river 
assumes a dilTerent appearance; its width is contracted to 3 or 400 yards, the 
hanks being high and the water clear. High hills are visible all along the hor- 
rizon to tlio North. 

Jjeft Pe-ioa at 8 a. m. Three miles beyond this village, on tho E. and W. 
banks of the river, is the extensive village of R<cl<t, containing 300 or 400 houses. 
Tlie inhabitants are Musalmans. These people are now naturalized in the coun¬ 
try, but tlicy preserve the Bengali language which is spoken among lliemselves ; 
tlicir dress is the same as that of the Itakoiiis^s except the gaiuig-houh}:^ or head 
dress. These people I have reason to believe were originally bronglit from Bengal, 
as slaves, in large numbers. The kings of Arrakau formerly held posscs.sion of 
the country as far as Chittagong, and even to Dacca it is said. In later times 
kola, or foreign, kings have reigned in Arrakau, during which period it is probable 
tbo Musalmans were emancipated, so tliat within the last 2(ll) years they rose to 
olKces of importance, ainl then it was that I imagine their num))ers most rapidly 
increased. Beyond Ihda arc a series of villages slretc-lving for several mile.s 
along the west bank of the river; tho inhabitants are chiefly hlnsalmans. Tlicy 
have very extensive rice cultivation and gardens for tobacco, onions, ami various 
kinds of vegetaliles. At 4 i*. m. reached a village named Qnc-gijee on the IV. 
hank, the appearance of wliir.ti at once announced a people diirering in ciisfoni.s 
from the llnktuuug-lhaa. Tlie inhabitants arc JCj/oung-t/uts* mixed w’ifli a few 
Kooinei -i. The latter people have joined tliis village lately, having come down tlio 
Kola-ilnln to better (heir fortunes. The houses ol these people arc built entirely of 
bamboo, which forms the support of tlie llooring ami the walls of tlie structure, tho 
roof being made of leaves of the same plant. The Bu'livatiou of the inhabitants is 
of a dilTerent description to tint of the llitkhoing-thas. It is called Toiing i/ct, 
known to the Hiiidiislai.<s by tlio name oi' jooin. It consists in clearing away the 
piiineval forest of a hill, which work is commenced at the close of tho rainy season ; 
in April the seed is sown, and tlie crop is reaped in October. Holes are scraped 
a*few inches apart with a dha, in which the seed is deposited; the crops consist of 
rice, cotton, tobacco and Indian corn, besides a few vegctabir.s. IJolh men and 
women woik in the clearing. In tlie ei'ening 1 cro.ssed the livcr, (which is hero 
not above liltl yanls hr^ad) to see a cotton plantation, which was said to be on tlie 
bank. It was a scanty crop, and the poor Ki/ouiig-i/ia who owned it, said that 
what with tjhe.groat labour required to clear the ground, and the di sti nction caus¬ 
ed by the inroads of wild pigs and deer, that he barely made any profit. Money 
w'as certainly a scarce article with him if 1 might judge from the delight he showed 
on bcinjj presented withjwo rupees. Hard by in Hie midst of tlie fore.sf, was a 
family oi Koomees, I went towards their huts, and found a venerable old man, 
with two young men, (liis spijg) gravely sitting over a log tire,,smoking their 


* h^mng a aiieaiu iiDiJ lha m the Uutmcae for son. 
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l>aml )00 pipes. The ohj man was good humoured and communicative. He had come 
as a child with his trihc from the Lemrou (6 or 7 days’ journey to tlie N. H.) 
where they had held possessions until driven out hy the A’yeu'f.f''', the present pos¬ 
sessors of that river. ^Vhcll I asUed him how loiijr ao-o that was '? f/iili” ho 
replied (an exclamation between a grunt and a bark) “ 20 Toini^-yas ago !’' Ho 
reckoned lime hy iiic mimhur of emigrations he. had made from place to place, a.s 
each location became unlit Ibr further cultivation. The average duration of each 
may bo taken a.s tltrec yeais. Ijiko the la.st oi the iMohicans, the old 
man was now separated iroin all his tribe, he iiad only just entered on his present 
location, and he said he expected it to be his last; but he looked hale and strong 
enough, lie called out his sons’ wives to see tlie lo/g/e (IDiiglt.shman). and alter 
a while forth came two young women,^lot pretty certainly, for tlie Hal no-es and 
.small eyes,'whose outer angles were upturned. They appeared soinewliat alarmed. 
'I’heir dress was a cotton cloth of a blue colour and about a foot in lireadth, which 
was secured round the waist by a string ornamented witli shells, and a baud of the 
same material about G inches broad, was suspended from the light shoulder aeioss 
tile breast under the left arm. fhey had huge pieces of ivory, two inches or 
more in diameter, thrust into the lubes of their cars! The hair was gatheied ud 
the forclica'i, and tied neatly in a knot at the back of the head. '1 he old mail's wife, 
a stern looking lady, sat outside the hut chewing tobacco, alternatdy eyeing me, 
and one of her grandchildren, a little nuked urchin, who was crawling on the 
ground ; occasionally too she scolded her daughteis-in-law, il 1 iniglit jjnlge Iroin 
her tone, perhaps for their tardiness in coining out when called. 1 relieved tiic 
young women from tlie evident cinbarra.ssinent they uere sullciing at heing tiuis 
exhibited, hy turning to renew my talk witli old Knoinr, who piled Ids pipe iiices- 
Siiitlly and in silence until addressed. 1 made the p.irty a few presents .unt returned 
to my boat. Proceeded oii and about tin. M. aiiiicd at the Kii/n-daiu thaiia, 
nearly opposite the mouth of tiie The Hlec-kyouug- is a small stream, 

which joins the Kota data frou^ the N. K. 

Dff, 30.—Went ashore early and vi.sited the tliana, which is situated 
on a high bank about 70 feet above the bed of tiw river at the present 
season, yet in June 1837, a sudden flood rushing down from the mountains, 
caused the river to rise and cairy away tlie hon.ses here. Tlie lemaiiis 
of lar^e trunks of trees scallend over the siiiall plain, still atfested tfi’e 
•violence of the flood. Had a visit to-day from old Aaon, the head oi a small claw 
of Koo7iiees, which came from tlie uppercour.se of the Methyofnicr, about 30 years 
ago. Laon is a dccrepid old man, and w.ts carried to inp on the back of a stout 
Koomee, and^deposited at my feet in a sitting posture, lie is a man of wealth 
and of enterprise withal, for he told niche purposed cleaving some land at tlie foot 
of the hills and cultivating it with buflaln ploughs. ,Sucli a feat was never be¬ 
fore performed by ». h'oomee ! His village bere contains only 15 houses. He 
roughed constantly until f found it wa.s to attract atte,iition to his want,of some 
brandy as medicine, with two bottles of wbich, the old man was iioisfed on the back 
of his claiisinair,and wen! away very happy. After breakfast 1 proceeded op the river. 

* Anoilier hill tribe, often at war with itie Koumit$, 
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Soon came amontr liigli lulls which coitic down to the walcr's edgcv Tin; sfroam is- 
coiitractcii to 8i) or 100 yards in breadth. Met Wohi the bijok of llie h’ttldihiiii , 
ill coiinMiiy witli IJfia-hoiiii^-irif, * and lli^ three sons. The old iii iu w.is glad to 
.see me, being in iinpcs tliat I would recover liis people, carried away by the Lmio- 
k/it'i. I’roceeded up in company with him In the afternoon o.une upon a por¬ 
tion of l)h(i-ln)in‘^-gijci‘'s siiIijecLs, who, since their vill igo was plundered, li.ivii 
moved down the river. Some were living upon barnboo-rafts moored in the sfream ; 
others iiad temporary sheds ashore. Went on a little fiirllicr lo tlic village tint 
wa.s the scene of the attack. It was on the west hank of the river, ij,nd (>0 or 70 
feet above the stream, Iinmeiliately in tlie rear is a high hill covered with 
forest ;down which in the dead of the night rnshed tiie L»ng k-hOs. Dka hoinj^-'^ticr'a 
eldest son, T^nt^-krelk, took me to his own lioiiso, wliicli was on the western evlre- 
mity of the village, and shewed me how they first came, and had sunoanded him, 
cut him olT from hi.s fathers house until he fired a musket among them, and had the 
.satisfaction to .see a man drop. In the confusion he retreated unmolested toward.s 
the river, and as many as could cscano lied wheresoever they could hide them¬ 
selves. Iletwecn 30 and 10 women and chihlrcn were taken prisoners and carried 
into captivity, and sold as sl^ivcs. It being the reaiilng season, most of the men 
were absent; (bo village was set on fire, and in less thin two lioiirs from the first 
atisck tlie Lm?g-/<,/o's were off .vitli their hooly. In all t'lo iiouics that rem.lined [ 
iiotieedthe skulls of buffaloes, pigs and oilier aiilmal.s. Tiiey are (ho heads of lliose 
which have been killol for food, and are piled regularly upon ii aoies in Hie “ ball 
of feasts,” in wbicli was belield the wassail of these indc people. In (he hall is in¬ 
variably a large earthen hearth where the llesb is e.ookeil. In 
hall were the heads of lOS l»eas(.s, which he Imasts ot liaving .shared in devouring. 

I noticed lhat t’.ioy put the heads of aniiii ils kilh'd in Hu; chase outside the house, 
those only wiiieli have been slain expressly lor lood are preserved witliin. Ne.ir 
the chief's bouse was exhibited (he scalp ot a /vioig-/'/u', shot in their allack, with 
the skin of tho face altaclied, a hid oils object round whicli the people had feasted 
and drank. In the centre of the plundered village was the wooden altar where all 
animals were sacriiiced ti^the iNu/.v, or spirits of the mount,liii, an 1 where the [leo- 
pU- used to celebrate the hrst fruits of liarvest, by daiie.iiig round a hiiffilu and a 
haiid'jjl of rice. Oii these occasions they dtink tlie blood of liic animal, and never 
lt’.^c until tlic whole carcase is consumed, 1 noticed here some lilack eallle, winch 
are called /om/g-«/crt, (hill cow) Imt they are not folind wild; (hey arc different 
from tlie pi/o/nrg, whiedi inlialiils the forest, and are, I lulieve, flu; same as Ifie 
tlanr or Gayal of Iiidi i. told me that his clan h.ul wiHiiu Hie last 

three generations come from beyond Hie Oonahm:^, streams which joins Hie hohi- 
d/tiii some distance above. All the.se tribes appe.ar to he progressively driven 
south i>y the oppression of tlie tribes beyond. I’lio liiuiso of a hooiiir chief Is 
comfortable. The hall generally takes up two-lhird.s of Hie house, and there arc 
separate small sleeping apartments for tho dillercnt riicinlu rs of the family. When 
the son of a cliief marries, he*takes a separate house. Holh sexes marry at from lu 
to 20 years of age. The liovses are yvell raised ; one side may, from^lhe declivity 

’ • A lew yeiis ago (liib man w|4 the Iloh Uoy of lUwe j'liris, but is uow perfccltyiauieJ, 
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of the lii!l, he U feet or more above the ground. Went on after dark, and in 
about an hour arrived at a .spot, where I}fta-f>oiuff-gyM himself, and about 50 fa¬ 
milies, bad raised thi.ir temporary huts on a small stony island. It was a lovely 
moonlight night, and as I stood over a fire the wild Koomees crowded round me 
with confidence, seeing me, I suppose, on such good terms with their chief. 


Our. 31.—Up early, it was a bitterly cold morning: while brekfast was 
preparing walked into the temporary co'lectioii of slieds. The women, who had not 
ventured to come down to my boat, now s.itisfied their curiosity by a look at me as 
I stood before a fire at Dha boing-^hyce's door. Most of them were employed in 
pomuling ri<’c, and a few in spinning cotton. The people seemed happy and there 
w'as no lack of witty remark.s, if 1 might judge from their laughing. I saw apaity 
of women start to work cutting cottoif plants. They had comical baskets on tbeir 
backs, held by a band passed round the forehead, the mode of carrying burdens 
which 1 have observed among most hill tribc.s. The people appear f-uid of their 
children, the fatlicrs bringing several to stare at me, and enjoying their exclama¬ 
tions of wonder and joy. The women 1 did not see sit among the men in any ge¬ 
neral circle round a fire, but they eat together in theic,^ouses, and all dance in a 
circle round the village altar on particular occasions. Tliey brought me a man, 
(a Ayo;otg-</i<i)whose wife had produced twins in two successive years—four boys. 
They begged tliat itistax might be excused. I called for the children, and pre¬ 
sently there was an universal laiigli from men and women, when the father brought 
one pair clingingto his neck, one child on either side, and the mother the other 
pair borne in like manner. 1 excused their tax, and made them a pre.sent which 
appeared to give general satisfaction. Pursued my course after breakf.i.<st. Tho 
flood tide comes up thus far, (about l^i) miles by water above Akyali) but docs 
not rise mure than two feet. 'Die river becomes much narrower,and the hills higher, 
as we advance—fog covers their sides until a late hour in the day, and the north 
wind sweeping down the narrow bed of the river, is piercingly cold. Went on 
passing many Kaonwf villages, as laid down in the map, until two hours before 
sun set, when 1 arrived at the village of a chief named /icre.s, who being of some 
consefjiience I determined to stay here. My fleet by (liS time was much increa¬ 
sed. Dha-hohig-gyee and his sons in one canoe ; his i’lirmnn interpreter in ano¬ 


ther, together with the Kyok of the Kola-daiit .and several olher%who bciNg well 
acquainted vvilh these tribc.s, I bad brought with mo. The site of Kh'i's vilbure 
has been changed to tho east side of the river within the last month, in conscqueiico 
of the Lnng-kU inroad. Hearing that the chief was sick, I went up to see him. 
He is a decrepid old man, very quiet now, but was formA-ly a most cruel despoiler. 
Pound him i,n a small hut looking very disconsolate, and occasioflany" sipping wa¬ 
ter from a gourd. Tasked if lie was willing to go Iho Iimg-Ues, of who,so 
chief he IS a conftection, and try to recover Dha hoin^g^^s^mxdc. ite matle va¬ 
rious objections ; and seeiogr that he was not in a good hiimoiir, I told him I would 
leave him to think ^botitit. I walked through the village, which is bfiilt tempo¬ 


rarily on the side of a'steep hilt overhanging tlio fiver# Higher up the hill is ano¬ 
ther village* containiitg a clan or AYre, but to a Totmg- 

or head of a village, tuilUnited a’lllt them is a diOereni 
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tribe called Kyrtn. Tlie latter formerly dwelt on a stream called ilie Surrdk, which 
joins the KoUtdnin some distance to the north, whence they were driven many vears 
ago. Their language differs from that of the Kooinees, and their phisiognoiny 
varies considerably approaching that of the Bengalis. Tiiey hare a Toinijr-meug 
'of their own, who could tell me nothing of his tribe previous to their living on the 
Siurck, There are only 18 houses of tlicm. The men tie their hair in a knot at 
the back of the head, unlike the Koomers, who knot it just over the forehead. I 
saw them manufacturing iron into knives, &c. : they procure Ihfe metal from 
Akayb. Their substitute for bellows, as amongst the Casseetths and Gttrrows, 
ronsksted of two bamboo cylinders, in which balls of feathers were worked up and 
down as pistons, thus causing a current of air for the fire, which is lighted at (he 
mouth ofa small hole in the ground, coinmiinicating with the bamboos. After 
walking about the village, wbicli is neatly built on a rather steep hill, I returned 
to the river side. Dha-hoiug-^yee and his sons brought a pot of rice mixed with 
the root of a plant which has been pounded, fermented and made into cakes called 
ihee-hoik. 'I'lie earthen pot is filled three parts full of rice and the cake, and over 
this are placed 2 or 3 layers of fresh plantain leaves. A hollow reed not thicker 
than a quill is llicn pushed down into the rice, and the pot Is filled to the brim 
with water. Every one sucks his portion lliroiigh the hollow reed, all sitting in a 
circle round the howl. Tltey insisted on my commencing, which I did, and 
found the licjuor pretty strong ; each person who drinks repleni.shcs the pot with 
water, which does not sensibly diminish the strength of the liquor, Dhn-hoing- 
giffe and his sons drank, and several of Kymis and Kooineex arriving, more hU~ 
ties were ordered, and I was requested to taste each one! iiut the party becoming 
noisy, I made my escape, Dha-hoins'-gyee told me when his heart was warmed 
by the liquor, that the Koomecs were a very disunited set. '• Even now,” said 
be, they are jealous of me, and suspicious because 1 have such constant inter¬ 
course with the Ungles ; they think I have devised your journey up the Kola- 
dam, that I share in the revenue, and that the object is to increase the demand.” 
I assured him that we had no such object, tiiat we were anxious to sec all the 
Koomees united among tl^mselves, and to alTord them protection against their 
enemies. 

1, 1839. I still remain at AW^’s village for the arrival of a man 
who formerly had intercourse with the Lung kites, and will accompany tlic people 
on the present occasion. Had a long conversation with old Kere early this morn- 
ing. He appeared in a better humour tliau he was yesterday. He agrees to let 
bis son go to the chief. The number of houses in the tl.ree villages 

here is 74; Mitre s 14; the Kyam 31) and the Koomers of Lengkook 30. la 
the afternoon '?vent to see K^e again, who was still sick, llis old wife was bust¬ 
ling about t|»® hut in a |b»d l^umour, saying she had all the work to do, as the 
young wife (a smart Ipokiog damsel who stood peeping fm® 4ooi-way ot a 
separate l«t) i\d nothing. ,The Kyans have a decided Bengali cast of counto- 

nance; perhaps it may appeprsp from their lying their hair behind as Bengalis 

do. Their women arrange twisted lines as it were, roun(l Ihe bead, 

immediately above the carsi ^ being p^ed m Iho centre. They wear a broader 
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o.lotli ac.ross ilie !) 0 (ly <lian (lie Koowee women rlo. Among (lie ICi/nnx a toilng 
man may not assume a man's dress until lii; lias killed a wild animal in tlie cliase. 
There is a lradi(iun among (ho Kfiomees, (hat many years ago, in a terrible (loud, 
wlieeled carriages were floated down to them by the KoUt dain, and 
gj/«e*s son, Lf'n’j^firrik, who (old me this, aopeared to believe that they came from 
the Hurnian t iTiiorvemd that the Kola-dniv takes an easterly direction higher up, 
coming in contact Avilii the Ac vir<m. He says ho oncu went beyond Oosahut^, 
and saw stomps in the shape of men and ships ! Tlicse p-»ople ha ve no idea where 
the lakes its rise ; a Barman who came when very young from Ava, 

and has lived on the Kolrt-dinn ever since, and is considered a man of learning, 
told me it rose near tlie sources of the Ganges and Irrawaddy, and flowed 
between them! A litlle alter snnset the people arrived who are to go to the Lwtrf- 
Ihcs. They brought with them a A'oot/tre chief named Kii'k>ei»" whoso aillage 
is a short distance up the stream, lie had never seen an I'hiropean before and 
appeared much alarmed. II o said that bis people had advised him not to conic 
down, but be was so anxious to see me, and that be came nlnne. Ilis clan consists 
of too bouses, but, said be, “ Tliey would not obey my orders and have scattered 
themselves,'' It is the last Kooini-e clan within our border on the Kola-clain. 

.htnnarij 2 —The people started early who are to go to the Awng khCs .—• 
Distrihuted some red cloth to A'e/r the L mg-kook and the Kijuit 7bn«g mem's, who 
appeared much pleased therewith. Rmbarked about 8 a. m, and proceeded on. 
jyliK holnf'-!'i/ee who complaiiiod of cough, I sent back to his village*; two ot his 
sons accompanied me ; the second who appears the favourite, went back with his 
father. I'he old man's canoe was pu.shed from the bank, and as it floated slowly 
down the stream, one drum and a sort of pipe sounded a pibroch in honor of Ibo 
chief. 

A little above Karr’s vil! ige ci n3 to a Koimee. and Kijnrinf', /A'/village c.dl- 

cd h'uiut-do. Here oil the summit of a sm dl hill are the' remains of an aneient 

« 

pagoda, and several stone images of (raudama. These are said to have been con¬ 
structed 4 or .'JOO years ago by tlie Arrakan kings, At^ this time tlio Ilnkftoiii^- 
thfis were apparently more plentiful up here than they are at present. 'I’he 
l/t'is (who are Biidhisis), still worship this pagoda. There is a large bell here now 
iJirown on the ground. It has a long inscription whicli 1 had not lime to «opy, 
but the date was IjO.)."! Arrakan era, little more than 100 years ago. Immcdiafe- 
Jy opposite the A'tfo f/o pagoda, a small stream enters ihis Ko/a-d'/iii on the west 
bank, and is said to give tile name to the main stream. Some Arrakan (dyinolo- 
gists aver, that the meiuiing of the river’s name is “ Kf^as cheap" or plentiful and 
that in former days the A'o/rts were brought across the hills from Chittagong to 
this spot, as slaves to the Arrakan kings. This deil’vation, however, is doubtful. 
The linkhoing-tliM, then, I doubt not, made forays as frequently as tlie Knomees 
and oilier mountain tribes do now, and sold their captives into slayery. Passed to¬ 
day two remarkable masses of sandstone rock, stretcliing acrosHne ilver at right 
angles to it in a N. A W. direction ; the strata nearly vertical ; the rocks appear aS 
if at one time they had stretched across the bed of the stream, which bad subse¬ 
quently burst its way througU the Clay, slate and slaiidslone' ulteruato 
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Akyab. tlia strata generally dipping abrnbtly to the West. About 2 
p.% 1 . arrived at Kak> fi>tg*s village, whJiSh stands on the East bank of the river, on a 
hill 5 or 600 feet above the stream*. J ascended it, and on approaching t!»e vil¬ 
lage found it was stockaded. The side of the hill was stuck full of sharp bambo(#s 
hardened with fire, and of all sisscs. from two Inches to a foot long, so that it wmuld 
have been dangerous to Ica^e tho narrow pathway, that is to one without shoos. 
No European had ascended the river so far as this, and I was cni ions to see a 
clan, who although they paid us a nominal obedience, had never beheld one of ns. 
I entered the stockade gate which was open. Immediately within was aheap of 
stones collected for purposes of defence. Not a soul aptteared to welcome me. 
Whether this is the fCoom^te custom or not I cannot say, but as I advanced into 
the village, men, women and cliildron, crowded to the doors of (heir house langli- 
ing, as if amused at my appearance. 'I'he houses are regularly bnilt along a street 
25 or 30 feet broad, and well raised, as usual, from the ground. I was directed to 
tlie houseof the chief, and found him and his wife snpcriiitendiiig the measurement of 
grain, which was brought in baskets by .some of his people. He led me to his hall which 
was a separate building. The Tfier-hniJr pot was brought in. At Le)i^-kreik's 
.suggestion, tliougb I did not know it at the time, a separate cup was brought for 
me to drink from, instead of through the tube, I^pn'f krelk saying, that he had or¬ 
dered it, as these people were not so clean as they wi're ' To draw the liquor oiF 
into the cup, JTo-itretug made a siphon at once hy cutting a reed into two pieces 
and inserting them a little apart into a hollow piece of bamhoo, then exhausting 
the tiihe with bis mouth, fortli came the liquor into the ctip. The cup was of com¬ 
mon coarse China ware, such as are brought round fioin Penang to .Vkyab, and 
carried up the KoJa~dain by small traders, who barter salt and salt fislt lor cotton, 
tobacco, pan leaf, and other hill pro lucls. The Tojin^-ineiifir wisiied me to eat 
witli him, but I excused myself. He had two dnim.s hung-up in hit. hall, which ho 
reqne.sted us not to toucli, as tliey were only beaten on occasions of fea.sls. Ku- 
ifcm'ug's clan came originally from the north, being driven thence by the oppies- 
sions of the Tsein tins, who are represented as a very powerful tribe 4 or 5 days' 
journey N. E. of this, t^n taking leave, my host pressed me to accept a pea¬ 
cock’s tail, which when I declined, saying it was a proper ornament to his hall, 
he replied, “ But if you take this, you will hang it up in your house, and whoso 
ask* " who gave yon this,” you will reply Ka-kreitv^ the Touug-mcn^.'* Aiubilioti 
even among these mountaineers ! I was much plea.s 0 d witli this man ; he over¬ 
came his first shyness, (which was so great that ho trembled and could scarcely 
speak) and appeared anxioi^s to please. He is about 35 yc<r3 of age, taller than 
the generality ofhis countrymen, slim and of a fair complexion, and a cojuitcnanca 
with an expression of frankn^s. He had no dress but the usual cloth round tho 
waist, except early in iho morvling, when he wore a thick cotton cloak thrown 
around him. Ws liair '»la« knotted above tho forehead, and a wooden skewer run 
Ihrough the JknbVktid projecting forward, (as is the universal custom) used in 
scratching the head ! Leaving this village, I went to one of the same clan in the 
neighbourhood. 'The chief is yfeify poor. His hall showed only two skulls of cows,- 

* Thi« pesitloo has itttce bssn abaadoned. 
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all probably he has been al>le to kill in his life time ! The people of tins village 
appeared equally carious with those of Kti-kreing'$. As I approached a sort of 
square where some women were pounding rice before their doors, and the men 
lounging lazily on the raised platform of the houses, smoking their bamboo pipes, 
they merely stopped their employment and let me pass, but turning round after 1 
had passed a few paces, I saw all were on their legs, and laughing, no doubt thinks 
ing me a strange looking mortal! 

In the aiternoon went to see a third village where Kuotnees the Kyaung^thta are 
mingled. The latter people met mo outside the village with a present of rice, 
plantains ami eggs. They were dressed for the occasion, a few of them at least, 
in Burman jackets and d/io^ers. Hiey and tlieir women, tboogh living among the 
Koomtes, preserve the Rakhoing dress. The Toung-meng of the former came and 
escorted <ne to bis house. He told me he had been raised to this dignity five years 
•before, when the regular line became extinct, because of his proficiency in the 
Burmese language. He displayed 21 skulls in his hall. On leaving his bouse a 
Koomee half tipsy, rushed up and requested me to see his also, saying, it would 

S®od luck. On my return to the boat I found Ka-kreiug arranging with the 
JCyok for his revenue. He pays in cotton the value of about 200 rupees per annum. 
This year cotton being cheaper than formerly in Akyab, the Toung~meng, con¬ 
sulted me as to why the Kyok wanted a larger quantity than before and 1 arranged 
the matter satisfactorily for him. Tiie cotton was weighed with a rude woo<li‘n 
beam, which was supported on the arm of a stout Koomee. 

January 3.—Early this morning, all the preliminaries having been settled with 
much ceremony and minuteness, between the contracting parties, down came the 
Toung'tneng Ka-kreing with 50 baskets of cotton, each containing 20 seers. 
Never before had the Kyok received his tribute personally from the mountain 
chief. The cotton .used to be tie(iosited on a spot, previously arranged by messen¬ 
gers between the parties, and when the Kyok was assured it was all there, and the 
*hy mountaineers had, according to agreement, been allowed a certain time to retire, 
forth he came and took possession of all in the name of the Britisii Government. 
How tlie chief came to be so confiding iu the present gase was the wonder of ail, 
for these people are ever suspicious of treachery. The cotton was soon shipped 
upon bamboo rafts, cauems and wliatever came to band, and was presently Boating 
4own the stream towards D/ia-boing gyee's village, where it was to remain fiuthe 
present. 

These arrangements concluded, I started up the river about 9 a. m., wisbiag 
to ascend as far as 1 could, although there are no tribe| subject to us on tbUa^am 
higher iip.^ The rocks preserve the sume general formation which I have noticed 
along the whole coarse of the iriver, vi«. clay, slate and sandsttnfti iu alternate 
■trata; the latter oeeasionally having veins of quartg. About 3 mileg, above Aa- 
fereiti^'a village [ .fiitutd the stream so strong that I could with diSIcuUy pi^gress 
against it, and Uie Jaan were eQUBtantly ohUged to drag the boat rapids. Fortu¬ 
nately it is vet^ light, or 1 should he forced to put back. Leng^knik told me 
to-day thatHhe Taein-du tribe extended over 70 BO villages: be said be bad 
heard of the Kookeea, a tribe south <ji ^Umneepwir) and was aware that 
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Taein~dus hviii dettlings with tliem. Arrived at the moatli of the Oosalang stream 
about 3 p. M. It is not much larger than a good ditch. Found that my boat 
could not go further. 1 attempted to go out with my gun, but the bills are so 
densely covered with forest trees, connected by gigantic creepers, grass, reeds, 
and nuderwoud, that it is a matter of impossibility to peiietrSte them, save by the 
beds of small streams. 

January 4.—The Kola dain where I am, 3 or 400 yards above the mouth of 
the Oosalung, and a short distance below a rapid, is not more than 80 yards broad ; 
it has an average depth hero of 3 feet, and the current, in this spot, rather slug¬ 
gish, runs about 2 .idles in the hour. Leng-kreik informed me tliat 2 or 3 days’ 
journey higher up is a tribe called Kooag, who live on the banks of the Snrrdk, 
which flows into the Kola-dain from the E ; close to the Kaangs N. and N. E. 
from them are the dread Tscindits. The latter receive salt from the Meekyoung 
and Pulak AToo/nees, which they in fact exact as a tribute. These people en* 
tertaiii sucli extravagant notions of the distant source of the Kola-dain that 1 could 
draw nothing from them on the subject worthy of record. Its source cannot, I 
think, be a greater distance than the 23rd parallel of N. latitude, or about 60 miles 
from my present position. 

Started down the river about 8 a. h. Arrived at Kn-kreing’s village in about 
2 hours from the Oosalung the stream carried me very rapidly. Pound the 
Tonny-mntg on the beach ; he asked if I had been looking at the Luny-kld villages 
through my telescope. As I had not shewn him such an instrument, I asked him 
how he had heard of it? He replied he liad been told of it by the lower Koomees, 
I now produced a telescope and told him to look at his own village, which stood 
upon the crest of a hill, in the bright sunshine, little more than half a mile distant. 
He was drlighteil, exclaiming that he could touch the houses, and extended his 
hand before the glass for that purpose, while t was holding it to bis eye ! I only 
allowed the chief this privilege, letting the rest judge of the wonders of the teles¬ 
cope from his account of it. He asked if by looking through it he would know 
when bis enemies would attack him ! At his invitation 1 accompanied him to his 
house, when he produced the everlasting Thee-baikt which is not unpleasant to the 
taste and not very potent,though I found ouo cup of it, after toiling up the hill,in a 
hot sun, quite enough for me. While sitting with the cup in ray hand, I could 
seeflie Tonng-mengt who was conversing with Lettg-kreik, cast his eyes every now 
and then, to sec if my cup was empty, and when it was, ho rose to fill it again. 
This man, who had never seen a European before, is far superior in manners, and 
perhaps in intelligence, any Koo*n*e I have yet met. Returned to ray boat 
and embarked, having loitered with Ka-kreing for two hours. I find that tlie pan 
vine grows wild in these hills.^ My boat descended the stream rapidly, and I arr 
rived in tbe^alternoon tit Kiri's village where 1 determined to remain for the night. 

January B .—After breakfait end an early walk in the village, dropped down 
the river to ti)hei-boing-gye&'$ tem|iorary abode. There are three villagee a little 
to the west of it on a high 1hilf,"d4te above another. They belong to a clan of ATooeteef 
called'So0e; DAa-fioi'ng'gyee’s'eian, by the bye, is called Neii^-tb. The hig^eit 
of tiie Sabi village* is aliout 8tf0 feet itbove the river. The first viUage I entered. 
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the Toitn^-meng was so tipsy he conld scarcely reply to my queries. I releas d here 
two Kyoung-tha slaves who said they were anxious to return to tlmir homes. 
From the topmost village 1 liad a very extensive view. I saw Shamble, a village 
which stands upon a high hill; on the Puluk stre-im, to the N, K. There is also 
beyond it a very high ridge running towards the N , which has remarkably white 
pror.ipitouK rocks towards the summit The hills all run in sharp .steep ridges, 
thickly covered Iiowever with trees, and there does not appear to be a .'square yard of 
level ground, dlouses, one end of which arc a couple of feet or so above the ground 
at the other, are supported at a height of 12 or 14 feet; and fearfully insecure 
they look, resting upon slight bamboos. When walking iii them I^was frequently 
apprehensive of their giving way they appeared so frail, ivliile the steep descent 
below being v'isible tlirongli tlio barnb.'to dooring, which shook and crackled as I 
walked over it, looked any thing but' a desirable pl ioe for a tumble. I’liese 
people walk over them, and tlieir children run and play abi^iit, as if they were on 
firm rock. The form of the hills and the nature of the soil, s '.rves, 1 think, to ex¬ 
plain tlie erratic habits of these people. The land is so poor as regards grain pro¬ 
duction, (notwillistandiiig the noble trees which find sustenance in the soil,) tliat 
only one crop can be raised from it, the people say, in 10 or 12 years. Alter, 
therefore, a village community has remained 2, 3 or 4 years in one .site, and all the 
surrounding spots favourable for cultivation withiu a circle of sei'cral, miles have 
been cleared, they are forced to go elsewhere to find land for raising llieir food. 
Sometimes they are driven away by the attacks of other trilies ; in oge or two 
iust-aiices also wlterc favourable circumstances allowed it, villages liaVe remained 
bn the same spot for twenty years and more. The ground ch'iseii tor cultivation 
is cleared of the primeval forest trees, and 1 notice that the year after reaping of 
the crop, it is invariably covered witii ynung bainbo .slioots, whi-’Ii, in two or 
three years, spiing up very thick, dovering the wliule surface. 'I’lie forest trees 1 
presume grow up in time. 

Dropped Leng-Kreik and his brother at their fatlier’.s village while I pro¬ 
ceeded on to tlie Mee-Kyonng, w'hich stream I purposed to ascend and employ my 
lime for a few days, until the return of the party might stio expected, which I had 
sent to make inquiries regarding the Koomees carried away. 

Jan. 6.—Arrived at the moutli of the Mee.~Kyoung, and ascended that stgeam 
for a few miles, but was then obliged to put back, there not being siifiicient water 
even for my small’boat. Determined to proceed down to Itala, vyheio 1 arrived 
early on the morning of the 7th of January. 

Pronuhence 1 proceeded up the Pee-kyomtg, a large stream which joins the 
Kola-d'tin i\nee miles bblow Rdla. On its banks anp numerous villages of Miisal- 
mnns, and the caltiiratibn is ver y ektensiye. I also visited a few of the hill tribes 
in the upper course of the river. Keturhifig from hence; I once pore proceeded ap to 
Dha baiug-gy^e^i villltgC ; ti)4 phrty I bad despatehpd had returned pnd brbtighi 
Uie ittteliigence which evefiftfafly ted to the reooye)(f,i^#1*ty.three women and chil¬ 
dren, who had been nkrrted away intd slaTOfy. I returned to Akyab on 
of January’1839.'' ^ ** t-"’''’’; ' • 
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I am desirous of adding a few words regarding tlie lull tribes. The chief ob¬ 
ject in our intercourse with these people,should undoubtedly be to induce them lo 
ubandoii their habit of making attacks upon their neighbours. There has not bctoi 
an attack by one tribe within our border upon anotlier so circumstanced, for more 
than two years ; those whicli hare occurred within that period, being inroad.s rnade 
by tribes not subject to our rule. It is very difficoli, if not impos.sible, in niaiiv 
cases, to protect those within our border, from the ** outside barbarians,” as the 
tribes at a distance of 4 or 5 days’journey, will make a rapid march and so secret¬ 
ly, that the first intimation the inhabitants of the devoted village have of danger, is 
the war-wlio ip of the assailants in the midst of them during the dead of the night. 
They are off as rapidly as they have come,.and.it is not easy to recover the prison¬ 
ers. Tiie Koomees themselves cannot be employed on such a work with any rea¬ 
sonable prospect of success. ^If left to themselves to plan tlm eiitcr|irise, consult 
the auguries, wait their own time, and take their own means, it might be practica¬ 
ble ; but this cannot be sanctioned except in cases of extreme necessity, as tin y 
would practise the same cruelties their enemies had done, and make slaves of their 
prisoners. As auxiliaries to a regular force, these tribes are of little use ; if they 
have not the whole planning of the affair, have not tlieir own objects in view, to 
gratify personal revenge, or some old standing clan-feud, they do not act with 
energy or confidence. An open attack in daylight is utterly inconsistent with their 
ideas of warfare. In their own quarrels they send spies, who bring them exact 
intelligence regarding the village of attack, and the best time and metiiod of ap 
proachiiig it Notwithstanding these difficulties, tribes not too fac from our fron¬ 
tier, who make an inroad, must be checked, or they would become intolerable. 

The re,veHHe dernandahle from the hill tribes mu.st alwavs be merelv nomi- 
ual. Their cotton is their only source of ivealtli, the only surplus produce of their 
hills. The chief at present collects a certain quantity from each house, which dois 
not exceed the value of eight annas a head per annum on the whole male popula¬ 
tion, and it is desirable that the demand should not be increased. If tliey are at all 
distressed for payment, the chiefs will most probably resort to their old method 
of taking prisoners, and^ selling them to other tribes. 

I could not hear of th^* existence of any mineral substance in these hills ;iron 
1 ^ procured from Akayb ; the Tsein du tribe I heard received it through the Lung- 
khes, who procured it from the Kyoung-ihas settled in the hills K. of Ramoo. 
The former manulacture spears, dlias and arrows. Coal is at present mikuown in 
the Kola-d'dit hills, though from their formation we should be led to expect its 
presence. * 

The chief forest products-of these hills are gorjun oil and honey, neither of 
which do the natives turn to account as they might do. Elephaot’s tusk is an 
article of commoroe with -jjome tribys qn the streams joining the Kola-dnin, and 
which they sometimes offer fn pay meut of their revenue to Government Tl» 
principal timber to b 4.j6y j ^ '.^re, is jarroolt toon and pryag, called by Euro^asii 
irpq wood. Tfiese are.generntiy cpjt in the forests by Rakhoing th<» or Kyoui^g-tha 
labourers, cmplojed^ a coiitrac|ii^t Akyab. Very few villagera of llw KoUt'dam 
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cut limber on thnir own account. Teak U not found within our border ; I hear it 
grows beyond the Oosnlnng, but not in an accessible position. 

The religious notions of tlie Koomres are rude, as might be expected. Tliey 
propitiate the spirits which they imagine to exist in the mountains, only at seed 
time and harvest, as far as I could learn. On asking Dha-boing fryee where the 
men who died went, " To the Sats," i. e. demons, he replied. The Koomeea 
appear on the wlude a happy people, and tlion.>h not overburdened with the 
luxuries of life, Ciiey are not ^deficient in the necessaries thereof. 'I'heir domeslio 
aniinata are dogs, pigs, goats:and fowls. There is a breed of mountain cuttle, 
but it is very scarce, and ail cattle used for foird are procured from the plains. 
Annexed is a specitneti of their tan'ua^e drawn up on the plan suggested by Mr. 
N. Brown of Sadiya, in the Asiatic Society's journal, December, 1837, p. 10'23. 

Comparison of the Burmese, Koomee awl Kyan languages. 

N. B. The Koomee dialect here introduced is of that used by the upper 
Koomees. Other Kootnee tribes living on different feeders qf the JPo/o-da/n, apply 
different sounds for the most part to the objects enumerated below, ns I found to 
my surprise, on attempting to verify the voca mlary with an inhabitant of the 
MeS'^kyoung.. 


English. 

Burmese,. 

Koomee. 

Kyan. 

Alt 

le 

all 

all 

Ant 

payne-tseik 

paleng 

mu-(si 

Arrow 

wya 

tai 


Bird 

ughet 

to o 

wa 

Blood 

til we 

till 

t’lii 

Boat 

llie 

p’loiiiig 

p'loiing 

Bone 

avo 

a liok 

ru 

Buffalo 

kyiife 

pa-no 

chu-la-we 

Cat 

kyoung 

mee-young 

mee 

Cow 

iiwa *■ 

tsi 

chnr-rd 

Crow 

kji 

o-ak 

wilt 

Day 

ne 

kiiii-ni * 


Dog 

khwe 

Wl 

boo-i 

Ear 

Ilk 

kun-no 

iii 

Earth 

niye 

ku'ldnff, 

n6 

Egrff 

e 

u 

ku-tlh 1 

a-twi , 

Elephant ' 

sheiig 

kus-sai 

sang* bung 

Eye 

neyetsi 

a-uhic * 

in4-ta 

Father ^ 

aphe • 

nga-ai 

ha 

Fire 

ml 

lna-£ * 


Fish 


ngo 

ngwan 

Flower ' 

panbwen 

ka-shong 


Foot 

khj(fe ' > 

a-fcok ■ • 

pat * 

Goat ’ ' 

■heik' 

mS-S 

k6 i4t 

Hair 

sha.beii ^ 

tohin 

tchkii 

Hand 

let 

iMk - 

quet 
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Burmese. 

Kiutmee. 

Head 

ghoung 

hhi 

Hog 

wet 

ou 

Horn 

khyo 

tug gi 

Horse 

niyeii 

koung'O 

House 

ring 

6 III 

Iron 

thkn 

ta«mn 

Leaf 

yuet 

. tohoiing-ngam 

Light 

len 

k 6 waitg 

Man 

16 

k 6 mi 

Monkey 

myottk 

ku-lait 

Moon 

• 16 

Jo 

Mother 

ame 

11 * 0 -i 

Mountain 

toung 

m 6 -e 

Mouth 
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Kottcr0 k»itlD mvm to l^Cil Crtfiro aOMrrnt to tl^e 


(From the Report af the Church Miaaionary Society. 

A few remarka are auhjoincd by the Secretary, witli respect to a risit paid by 
him to the mountains north of Hindustan, introductory to some valuable notires from 
the prn of a kind friend to the ChristiHH cause, Mr. Batten, of the Civil Berv ce, 
rcsidi’iit at Poorec, which may hereafter be found of use in guiding the steps of 
Missionuiy labours in those regions. 

Having spent a few iiite'esfing days at Kurnaul, the most northern station 
whore the Climch Missionary Society has posted many of its 1 ibuurers, I felt it im¬ 
possible to return to Cnlcutta without feasting my eyes with a sight of the magi-n 
licent Himalayas, whose reputation for uniting the extraordinary with the lovely, 
tin; sublime with the beautiful, rose in my estimatinii as I conversed with friends 
titat 1 met wilb, as I approached nearer and nearer to their base, 

I purposed also to make encpiirics, as minute as might be practicable, with 
respect to the advantages of a residence to the mountains, as a Missionary Saiiata- 
riiim, investigating at the same time the language of the mountain people, and 
niaking myself acquainted with the manners and customs prevailing amnugsi them. 

I approached the roots of this giant chain without accident, if 1 except the fact 
that iny palkec bearers, on one occasion, set mo down by the road side, refusing to 
carry me anv further. Knowing that the dtday of a few hours would cause me to 
be henighted in a pass renowned for tigers and wild felepliants, 1 used all tiie argu¬ 
ments I could think of—promises of reward—threats of punisluneiit, to induce niy 
bi'urcrs to rescind their resolution. They sat round my palkee with true Uin<luii 
iiidilference, and at last got up to a man and walked away. 1 had no help tor it, 
so taking out my writing materials, resolved to while awuy the time by writiug 
ieflers to England. 

Fresh bearers arrived after a few hours, and 1 proceeded. 

Oh! the delight of entering a mountain pass, and hearing onne a»ain the sound 
(if mouatain atr;eatns, afUAr wandering through the weary flat from t'ulcutta to the 
Himalayas. . 

I left my palkele and b^aw to explore the many lovely glens that branched 
from my rugged path, whioh indeed was but the bed of a stream which the waters 
iiatl left. 

• ^ • 

1 quite forgot tbit vepiita||in« of tlie place for wild beasts, and heedless of the 
cautionary remarks of my beavers, ooutinued to solace myself ivith\he exquilite 
^beauty of the mountain scenei;|>. 
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' I wasliodtieed, hdwiireir; tb take‘hebd to the oaannU wkiek had been presaed 
vpon me,' 1>y oomin^ on the traeei of'elephanU, wfaick bad preceded me up a glen 
which ! was proposing to explore. 

On reaching Ihe next day the heights of Landoor, 1 found it difficult to express 
to the frieitds who received me, my sense of tlie beauties of the place. Looking 
towards. the north, tho towering snowy range is in full view, presenting to the 
beholder a scene so magnificently grand, that he gazes witli silent admiration upon 
it, unable to express the swelling joy with which his heart is full. Here 1 walked 
once again, over shoes in snow—•hero 1 find our friends sitting in little parlours, 
round fires that would have been creditable to an household in our Englisit Ciirist- 
Bias,—and here 1 saw with delight, that many of our enfeebled countrymen were 
rapidly regaining strength and vigour in a climate much more delightful even than 
their ow^I^ 

Tlie beauty of the Rnglih childeru whom I saw upon the hills, perfectly arrest¬ 
ed my ajLteflIioa. 1 have never in England seen complexions so exceedingly 
lovely, and seldom have observed children so uniformly strong and healtliiy. I 
bad come rapidly from tire plains, and had fully, in my recollection, the pale faces 
and sickly looks of tlielittle ones 1 liad seen in almost every house during my 
journey. Tire contrast was so striking and so deliglitful, that [ would refer to it 
in preference to sending' to JEugland any medical repewts, setting forth the ex¬ 
cellencies of the lulls as a saoatarium for enteehled ludiau Missionaries. 

a 

In conversation with some of the Paharries,* I found that tliey umlcrslood 
Hindustani, and to all my questions to them upon tho subject, they invariably 
replied, that it was the language commou among them, and that tiiey speak no 
other. 

In the valuable letter wlindi is appended,, it will be seen, that my opinion on 
this point is confirmed, and 1 think it well to mention tlie fact, as it will show that 
while the enfeebled Misuonary in recruiting under the influence of,the pure 
mountain air. Ire may, through tlie medium of the tongue which he baa acquired, 
make known the Gospel of his Saviour, rejoicing in the Aiflectioii, that while liia 
own strength is re-establishing ho is deUvering that message of God which ia 
healing and health to souls. 

All European friends to whom I put the questimi, uniformly replied, that 
'ihere was a truthfulness and honesty about the mountain people, that we look 
fw io vain in thepiainA; adding, however, that tliese pleasing traits of character 
'work fast fadidg abray as the Pahames came into conlract with the depraved 
Hihdbb ieWaats acooinpahy their masters from the low country.f 


* Moonlsiseets. 

t Wbile I WM uriHag up lbs meuBtam le Laadour, <he aaia »r grMca wbobaa leading s h.ltl PC* 
uy bebibd telraai bed, thst Wbea I readied the mp, to great «aa the dthude and m pare tbe eir, 
fliat V alwhld ale CaheuttS in the disieoce. Ko cuamest i« needed uit^w that tbe dwellen d tbe 
liilli have learned te go wtny sod apeak Jits. 
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Ohhow'weighty an Rrgamentdoei lilts fact furnisit me «;tU, to call upon 
(Christians, eatreatiog them to assist in estabUshiQg a Ciiristain mission among 
thrse tribes. t 

They themselves are recovering strength and health of body by dweliiig in 
their heigths, while' the sonls of the miserable people are plunged deeper and 
deeper into sin, through the contaminatioa brought by the domestics of English 
invalids. 

a 

f 

I had an opportniiity, whilst on the inoantains, of obtaining answers to the 
fullowiug queries whicli I put, as likely to elicit replies which would hereafter be> 
of much use to Missionary Societies. I am grateful for the permission to make 
public the valuable information furnished. 

I. What extent of population is contained within a circle—‘radius'fifty miles 
—from centre Sreenuggur ? 

3. What language is spoken by the hill tribes ? Does it radically differ-, 
from Hindustani ? If radically differing, has it a written character ? 

3. * Will it be practicable for Missionaries to itinerate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ? 

4. To what extent do caste and idolatry obtain 1 

5. Wliat are the morals and civilization of the people ? Are all fixed in 
certain habitations or are they of nomadic habits ? 

6. Is a site at Paoree or Sreenuggur to be recommended for the establish¬ 
ment of a Sanaturium ? 


7. Can land for cultivation readily be obtained by grant, purchase, or 
rent? Will much expense attend the building of a house iu the neiglibourhoud ? 

8. What probability is there of security from witerruption of Missionary la¬ 
bours by the people themselves, Goorka tribes, &c* 


In reply to the above questions, the following letter was kindly dispatched to 
iny address on my return to Calcutta ‘— 

• Pooree, near Sreenuggur, March \%th, 1839* 


ftlv Drar Sir,—T he accompanying paper of questions was forwarded to me 
by Mr. H; Buulderson, with a request that,! would furnish replies. A great dc* 
lay would urise by the teansmissioii of my answer to Landoiir (to which ther^jis 
no direct dfik), and 1 have, accordingly, not scrupled.to send it via AWuora (o«r 
post town) to your address, • t have numbered the questions for the convenience 
of easy reference. . 


• Hid any of my E|i|li»h fiisndt leiambled with ^e along (he face of an HimW*” hi!ilrt4<7 
wenrd not deem this an queaiwm The w*cipi«es piled hy t(ts 

’ , • V ' A ^ 'SitiASliI SV}.i 


It i' .'<i il.'iJ. 

mtndoua. 
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Question I. In a circle of fifty mifM radins from 5?»eenttjfgttr^, aa a centra, 
half would fall wittiinthe territories of tlie protected Raja ofGurfiwal (resident at 
Tecrhee on tlie Bliaeinitheo river) and 1 liave no data by wliicli to estimate the 
population wfst of the rivers Alaknunda and Aluodaknec. East of those rivers, 
the Raja failed to obtain the restoration of his hereditary dominions after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Necpalescby the British power; and, thus, Sreenuggur, his capital, 
and ten pcrgiinnahs of Gurhwal, now form a portion ot the British province of 
Kuiiiaon. Mr, Trail (the late Commissioner) drew up ,a full report on the whole 
province in the year 1824-5, A. D., and I may refer your Society to tliat paper 
and to his subsequent report on the jBAofe{ciB Thibetan) pergunnahs, for valuabi* 
information on all the statistics of our hills. You will find the above papers 
among the transactions of the Bengal Asiatic Society for the years betwem 1824 

and 1828. 

* 

As to population, for the British country within fifty miles of Sreenuggnr, 1 
mayy on a rough calculation, put down 50,000 souls as the utmost amount of in¬ 
habitants of the tract in question. These people are scattered about in extremely 
small villages at difiereut elevations. The fixed residents of Sreenuggnr itself 
arc not more than 2,500 in number, but the place (especially in April and May) 
is occasionally crowded with pilgrims from Hurdwar to Kedarnatli and Buddri- 
nath, both which shrines are situated in this district, and reached by good and 
safe roads. 

« 

Note.—With reference to the vicinity of the Tecrhee territory, [ may observe, 
fliat the Raja is entirely under British control, (bis Political Agent, Col. Young, 
lives at Dehra), and that his country is quite as open to European visitors as that 
immediately under the management of English Officers. In fact, part of Mussoo- 
ree and Landour is within this Raja's districts, and Simla is entirely surrounded 
by petty Native States, and yet all these are perfectly English stations, and En¬ 
glish rule seems to prevade their entire neighbourhood. 

Question II. The language understood by the majority of the inhabitants is 
Oordoo ;t but the proportion of purely Hindee words to,tbose of Arabic origin, is 
greater than in the Plains. The people, it is true, speak a patois of their own, 
dilfering in different placef,.but this would be soon acquired if necessary (which I 
doubt), and it is not written. The Oordoo is written in the Nagree charaotery and 
the reading and writing of it are far from rare accomplishments even among the 
peasantry. There are, of course, some words and phrases peculiar to the bills, and 
there are some curruptions, chiefly of termination, but, in the toAo/e, it may be said 

that the difference of langni^e is vocahnlar and not radical. 

' • ■ ■ "• 

Qneidton 111. ItinerahiiNii in these bills is quite pt acticable except in the rains. 
The expanse of a pony (eaaily and ehenply procurable here,) 'inttst, however, be 
incurred; certatnlf of a dhindy, a kind of dooly carried by iwo men relieved by 

•N. Lal30> i5 £. Uu. 79. 
t BiaduitasiL ' ' 
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two more;— for no European eon stand the fatigne of climbing on foot from village 
to village even in the coldest weather. In the months of AiiriljMay, and (half of) 
Jnne, the V] isaioiiaries would siiHer from the heat of the sun, (espeoially in the val- 
hea) if they itinerated much in this neighbourhood. But if they arcompanied the 
pilgrims towards the siioivy range, they wonld find the climate of the northern per- 
gunnahs almost European, and woaM, at the same time, be in the very midst of 
those amongst whom their labors are most needed. Bhote (the Neetee and Mana 
Passes) and the whole neighhoarhood of Okeemutli and Josheemuth,* which latter 
place is next in importance to Sreenugger, contained an enterprising and compa¬ 
ratively intelligent popnlation, and a summer residence might be erected some¬ 
where in that coontry, if a tent or a grass hut, of the kind used by hill travellers, 
were found insufficient. 

Note.-—The number of coolies which a Missionary would require in a tour, 
need not exceed fifteen—their rate of hire is two annas per diem, and the usual 
march is from ten to fourteen miles. Supplies are procurable, during the season 
of pilgrimage, along the pilgrim road, but not elsewhere easily without the aid 
of the civil authorities. 

Question IV. This district is considered holy ground, and the Brahmins 
thereof are vt-rj bigotted. The common people are excessively idolatrous and 
8ii[>erstitious, but less so than their neighbours in Kumaon proper. The preju¬ 
dices of caste are violent, but some violations of caste and custom are allowed, about 
wliioh the people of the plains are particular, and vice versa. The Brahmins of 
Gurhwal are not very learned, save in a few Puranas which describe the sanctity 
of the Himalyan regions, but their scif-conceit and their influence over the people, 
are unbounded. The whole pilgrim road, and the shrines of the Himalyan range, 
afford a inctancholy spectacle of idolatrous error, and its consequences,-spiritual 
and bodily misery. Numerous sick people, especially the aged and the leprous, 
undergo the nu>st dreadful fatigues and privations, in order that they may die with¬ 
in the holy land oi Gaugelic sources, but self-immolptioiis at Kedarnath are be¬ 
coming infrequent. 

Question V. (I.) llic civillixation of the people, with respect to the arts of 
life, is probably not more backward than among the peasantry of Hindustan, and 
tliongh a general poverty exisis, patiperisni and mendicancy are rare among the 
inHabitanls. Tfieir houses are far from wretched, as far as protection from heat 
and cotid is concerned, but their habits are unclean to a degree, and washing 
(except on hotydays) is rigidly avoided. Tliere is a general want of spirit and 
energy amongst the Pah^ries, but their honesty is great, and, perhaps, a greater 
degree of truth (except near (he civil courts) prevails than in the plains. I'he 
women,. however, are awp{|*’ 0 «d to be extremely unchaste, though there is not 
much open indecency even on festive occasions Women, however, are treated 
with the greatest harshness—marriage is a mere bargain of sale and purchase— 
po^gamyJs very common—;(polyandry is not here known) and on the whole it 
mKy be said that the degradation of females tO a condition of toU almost brutal^ 
and the laziness of the inen, arc tiie distinguishing points in the badcBaradtcrKdicf 
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of tile hill people. Au -reete, tl»ej are pot very diReceiit from t^e inhabit 
tants of tlie plains, except that tliey are more easily governed,, are, ap¬ 
parently, more good iiatured and less violent in their dispositions, and are, 
perhaps, more grateful for any good bestowed on them. Their attachment to 
the British rule is, 1 think, sincere. The Bhotias of the snowy passes, are better 
in their good qualities, and altogether, are a race very capable of improvement 
from the lUissioiiary labors, being very five from Hindoo prejudices (indeed from 
all religion whatever, save fur apprerancc'sake)—very indepeudant in their man¬ 
ners, and often enterprising in their habits, and not addicted to many Hindoo 
vices, fur their exemption from which, however, they partly compensate by their 
excessive love of spirituous liquors—a natural consequence of the iirc/u-*like 
climate which they endure. 

(2.) ,The Zemindars of villages are in inhabit of pasturing their flocks on 
the high mountains at certain seasons of llie year, wiienever (heir own lands pro¬ 
duce iiisiiflicieiit food for the cattle; but none of the inhabitants can be called, 
strictly nomadic in their baliits. The Bhotias a e compelled to leave their homes 
during the seven monllis of the Bhnte winter, and they move about during the rest 
of the year, carrying salt, wool and borax, and on their return, grain, cloth, sugar. 
&c. on their loaded sheep They are ahno^t all of them tradeis between Thibet 
and (be hills,and sometimes the Plains. The PuAnrries, too, are great traders, 
and are the constant habit of travelling about to barter various commodities. 
Agriculture, in fact, is far from being the chief occupation of the Landholders ; 
but the Gurhwaless do no/ (like the Kurnaonees) deseit the hills in the winter 
season for the purposes of traffic and pasture in the Terra! and Plains, ^ 

Question VI. The range rising immediately behind Pooree presents very 
favorable sites for a Saiiataiium, and the road to Nujeebabad (the nearest town 
of the Plains) passes along it. T'he height varies from 5,800 feet to 7,000 feet. 
Pooree itself is 5,250 feet above the sea, and one mile below the proposed site of 
(he Sanatariiim, and even here the climate is delightfully cool. On the ridge, 
the Thennoineter in a house would never rise, even on the hottest day, above 
75., and would rarely arrive at that height. The avera^^ for the whole year(part 
of which is excessively snowy) is below 60”. Here, on the northern slope of the 
Aill, the Tlierniornetr to-day, 19th March, 10 A. u., is 50., and it will probably, 
ill tlie course of the day, rise to 56. On one place at at an elevation of 6,400 
feet, there is a spring of water flowing throughout the year, but this spot is rather 
bare and exposed. , \Vater, however, is not far from any of tiie desirable sites, 
and is very good. The rock is a magnesian clay slate, and the soil is deep 

and good. The immediately surrounding hills are rather bare of wood_the 

woods beiit|; in copses as oif the Neelgherry hills, but there is abundance of 
fire fuel. The character of the range is more than ti^at of an English high-dowii 
.than is gdaeral}^ tlire|o.mountains, and ,is very convenient for riding and 

‘^vralking. There m0i numermpa villages nrithin un easy distance on theHcllhj, 
Sooth nod v^erj Ihifsk and deep forest, extending 

miles, aliMAgfbigh ridgus, uj^to yviihin n miff of the station undof descripUpfi^ 
«SmnttggerU quite fttf a l^natAriiuin> it| climate being a| hut 
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fts that of the Plains. It is, Itowerer, a ttry beautiful spot, and during the 
winter months, a resideitee tlier* wonld be deligblfiil and f.ir preferable to Ponree, 

A biing^alow conld be easily built there, if one of the present buildings was not 
procurable by the Missionaries. The soenery at Pouree is very magnificent, tho 
snoWy range beings so much nearer than any other hill station, and presenting a 
line of peaks exceeding the number visible from Landoiir fourfold. Indeed every 
visitor of this place considers that the view of snowy peaks from Paoreo is almost 
unequalled by any from any mountain, while it far exceeds that Iroin any European 
station. This vicinity to the snow accounts for the coolness «t the climate at a 
comparatively moderate elevation. Pooree is six marches west ot Alinora, six 
east from Laiidotir, six from Hnrdwar, and three (four) from Kohdwara or four 
(five) from Nujeebabad, which latter is by far the easiest route Irom the plains. 
Good roads are found in all these directions. European supplies might (except 
in the rains) he procured from Laudour, or by a garree to Khodwara from the 
Gurmukiesur ghat and hence by hill coolies to Pooree. 

yil. (1.) Land for rent and purchase would be readily obtainable near 
and at Pooree. Waste lands are also abundant, nnd a grant would not be 
necessary. Sear Pnoree 1 know of no waste village, that could be granted in 
full proprietary right, for the present assessment of revenue is being made so very 
light, that no one is likely to throw up his claim. Theie are, however, niimeroiis 
deserted villages sc^attered about the provinces, and among them the Missionaries 
might find one suited for any desired purpose. Within thirty miles ot Paoree 
there are two or three very fine locations fur a Christian village, and even if the 
full proprietary right could not be granted, the full possession of the lands on a 
almost nominal rent (5 Its. or no per annnir^ payable to Government only, could 
be obtained. 

(2.) ik bungalow sufficient for one or two persons could be built here fof 
600 Rs ->1000 rupees may be. said to be the utmost necessary expence for any 
bungalow. An European Superintendent would be necessary to save waste of 
labour and money in bail|^ing, at all events careful superintendence by some one 
would be essential. Temporary chappalis for temporary residence, or even tents, 
would be quite sufficient, from the 15th Sept, to 15th, June, if a fire place was 
added. 

Vlll. There are no Goorklia tribes in Kumaon or Gurhwal, and no inler- 
rnption from tlie people of any class need bo leared in these hills. A Clergyman 
would, 1 think, meet td all times with respect, however little his success in 
conversion, and however bigoted his opponents, provided his behaviour was 
commonly prudent. • 

^ In the W'Sy of /tints, 1 would recommend the purchase of !Nos. 65 and 66 
oftdS G^pany's maps of India. They are the result of the only survey of this 
pcpvinoe that has taken place. If any of the Missionaries possessed a knoviledge 
of medicine he would bo able to relieve an enormous amount of misery, and 
would at once acquire extraordinary influence. At all events a large supply of the 
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ordinary nedicinea, (including some fur tiie cure of Ooitrr) would be biglily ex* 
pedient, and would form a very iiseiul accornpanimeiit to tlie supply of Uiudee 
JBibles and to any secular elementary works in tlie same language and character, 
that your friends would probably carry with them. 

Your friends would (ind, I may add, no better supporter than Mr. Lushington, 
the Commissioner of the whole province, nor one more earnestly anxious for the 
success than, my dear Sir. 

Yours very faithfully. 

J. «. batten- 

Pooree, March 19, 1839. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DUTCH IN SUMATRA. 


Singapore Free Press, June 20. 

There seems little d&abt that the Butch are now hastening’, with rapid strides, to 
the subjugation of the whole island of Sumatra. While they are obtaining easy 
possession of the ports on the West Coast, to the northward of Tapanooly, the 
resistance of the native tribes in the interior, whose opposition was formerly so 
fierce, appears to have ceased. On the East Coast, in the course of. last year, they 
formed an establishment at Indragiri, on the largo river of that name. Delhi is 
also menaced with a visit from them, the Rajah of that territory having recently 
given notice to the Straits’ government, of their expected ' approach across the 
country from Siagkel, and having represented that, without the interposition of 
the English, he would bo compelled to submit to whatever terms they might think 
fit to impose. Once established at Delhi, it only remains for them to take post on 
the large rivers which lie between that and Indragiri, in order to giv6 them the 
command of all the eastern side of the island below Delhi, which does not already 
own their supremacy, while they arc already in possession of the opposite coast as 
far north as The latter place, as well as Delhi, was formerly a depen' 

dcncy of Achbcn ; and there seems little doubt that the remainder of the country 
on both coasts, to the northward, comprising the dismembered fragments of the 
old Acbeen Monarch)', is de«tincd to share the same fate as the rest of the island, 
notwithstanding that the Dutch pledged themselves in 1824, that they would regu¬ 
late their relations with Achcen in such a manner that, wliilc the exercise of their 
influence .should contribute to commercial security, tliat State should “lose no¬ 
thing of its independence. In the arrangements which they are making for the 
administration of those portions of the island which they have mastered by force 
of arms, the Dutch shew that they consider themselves established on a footing of 
permanency and security. Padang is to be annexed to Paiembang, to from one 
Residency, and the communication is to be opened through the interior so as to 
connect Padang and Bencooien with the large navigable rivers of Paiembang 
and Iambic. These fine steams and that of indrageri, are thus, we suppose, in¬ 
tended to be the outlets for all the valuable produce of that portion of the island, 
so that commerce would flow through the channels pointed out by nature, while 
Padang and Bencooien would become mere military stations to preserve the com¬ 
mand of these rivers. But, whether this be the intervtion or not, there seems every 
prospect of our seeing Dutch supremacy established, within a very short period, 
throughout the whole island, from Acheen Head to the Straits of Snnda, comprising 
a country which, according to the best accounts, possesses a population of about 
four millions, which is more than twice the size of Java, is in many places of 
equal fertility, and infinitely superior to it in the number and extent of its navi¬ 
gable rivers —and which, according to Raffles, might have been made more valu¬ 
able to England than even Java Itself, and rendered capable of affording, in a few 
years, employment to as much British tonnage as were engaged in the West India 
trade in its best and brightest days I 

Such is the country which, after a long struggle with some of its tribes, we now 
see likely to pass quietly under the domination of the Dutch, gold bting found 
to do in some places what ufhhing but arms could effect in others. This oonsnm- 
mation has been looked forward to with a great deal of anxiety and apprehen- 
tUn by all those who possess an interest in the commercial prosperity of this 
to w|fieb, under a continuance of the illiberal and exclusive system still 
iu too many respects, persevered in by the Dutch in these seas, such an evirat 
cannot fail to prove highly prejudicial. Wo do not say that, while we consented, 
by treaty, to exolade oarselyes from forming any settlements on that islaMi, or 
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establisliing any political or commercial relations with the native cliiers, the Dutrh 
are on that account bound to rcfiain from assuming that supremacy trhich, under 
the same circumstances, we should not have failed to secure for ourselves. It is 
not to be denied indeed, that in various parts of the coast, where European ship¬ 
ping is exposed to the frequent outiages of a barbarous and flngitio'is population, 
at which the native aulhmities loo often connive, commerce would detive eircctnal 
secuiity from the eslablislimciit of civilized government. But we have in r>ur 
own hands the power of checking these aggressions on life and property, and 
which experience might besides very soon teach foreign traders to guard against 
or prevent. But any protection of this nature that trade might licrivc from tlie 
ascendancy of Diilcli autliority in Suniatia? is likely enough to he dearly bought, 
and would be but small compensation for the injury which would result to the trade 
of this port, and to British trade generally in this quarter, were the same res¬ 
trictive regulations to continue in lorce which at present exist there, and else- 
whcic thioiigliout their po.sse.ssiuns in the Archipelago. Tlie trade of this port 
with (he cast coast of Sumatra, has already expetienced the ell’ect of those 
illiberal regulations in force at Palemhangand other places, which totally prohi¬ 
bit the direct importation from Singapore of British manufactures ; and if this is 
the case, while their supremacy is still partial, and in many laealities recent, the 
elTcct of such a system of exclusion must come to be much more sensibly felt, 
wrheti their rule is extended over the whole island, and their liands strcngtlicned 
by length of possession. It is on this account that ne deprecate the predominance 
'which the Dulcli must shortly attain throughout (flis valiialtic island, and not 
through any merely jealous feelings regarding (he fiitllicr acquisition of territory, 
and the extension of their power and inlliicnce in tliis neighhouiliood. o 
should, on the country, so far as British interests arc eon oriicd, he content to see 
their authority as efl'cctually established all over Sutnalra as it is now in Java, 
could wo promise to ourselves that such an event would he followed by the 
adoption of a policy wliich would place the tiadc of both nations in these seas 
upon the fooling contemplated by the treaty. As long, however, as we see nothing 
tliat ran authorise any hope of such a result, so long must our views continue 
hostile to the extension of Dutch inllucnee in this pad of the world. The rsta- 
blishmeutof commercy upon a footing mutually benefieial, is all that we require ; 
but it appears that we gave them hack Java only to pul it in theii power moie 
cITectually to injure (ho iiileiests of British trade in the East; and if that act of 
generosity has proved insnlTicient to pievcnt (heir acting on a piinciplc of illihetal 
restriction as regards our commerce with that island, it can scarcely he expected 
that more recent acquisitions, uhtnined principally by their own means, will he o.v- 
empted from the innucnce of a similar system. Wc hafc thus nothing to expect 
from the progress of more liberal views and opinions among them, and it i.r ea.sy to 
foresee that farllier and iiiatciial injury must result, as well to the trade of this port 
as to that of Penang, from the introducliun of the prohibitions compl.tined of on a 
still more extended scale. In 1828-20, before tire Dutch had obtained a secure 
fooling in the interior of Sumatra, the average inontlily import of Culfce from Cam- 
par alone, amounted to nearly ],0(>0 piculs, whereas, according to (he ofTicial state¬ 
ment of the trade for 1830-37, the imports of colTeo from all parts, for the whole 
year, fell short of 8,000 pcculs! As for Penang, it existsas a port of trade, almost 
entriely. byrthe intercourse carried on with the Coasts of Sumatra; and what tnust 
be its fate when the betclunt and pepper ports come [o be shut against the direct 
importation from it of British manufactures, wliich, witboat a repeal of the existing 
regulations at all the Dutch outports in the Archipelago, they would certainly be? 
From Def/it itself, wlifcli seems to be the next port on the East Coast they a 
.pected fit, there are fully 20,000 piculs of pepper exported annually to «Pena 
be Mobaoged for British and British Indian manufactures. The pepper miyit con* 
.Mtine to go to Penang after Delhi became a Dutch possession^ but no British cot¬ 
tons or woollens could go back in return, as they would be under total 
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proliibition, in the same way as they are now, from any port in the Straits direct to 
a Dutch oulport! 

It must be confessed that these prospects, and we wish there were good cause to 
consider tlieui unfounded, are alarming enough to the mercantile interests in the 
Straits; more particularly when it is remembered, with how little avail the home 
authorities have hitherto been appealed to against infringements of the treaty of 
1824, by the Dutch, to the manifest prejudice of British interests. We are in- 
formed, however, that the supremo government of Bengal, has called the aticnti* 
on of Ministers to the operations of the Dutch inSiimtra, and to the, too probable 
consequences to our trade, in the event of their final success ; and it is to be 
hoped that this, cdl^ng in aid of the representations that have been sent in from 
the merchants in this settlement, and by mercantile bodies at home, may he at* 
tended vtilh some bcnificial ellect. It is certainly time that something should be 
(lone to place British trade with the Dutch possessions in these seas upon the 
footing which every one believed was secured to it by treaty fifteen ycais ago. 

AVIicn it was given out by the Dutch, some time ago, on sending an expedition 
to Indraffiri, and other places on the East Coast of Sumatra, that it was merely 
with a view towards forming establishments for the suppression of piracy, there 
was no one here, w'e believe, who did not express his incredulity of such being 
the only design; and the appointment of Mr. Borgan, as Resident of Indraffiri, 
proves how well founded was this disbelief, and how far the professions of the 
Dutch correspond with the real objects (hey have in view. We repeat that it 
would alford us no cause of regret or complaint wete the Dutch in undisturbed 
possession of all Sumatra to>moirow, and that the prospect of such an event ought 
lather to be a source of satisfaction, were it not for the deplorable consequences 
to tiie,trade of this port, that we foresee from the establishment of Dutch supre¬ 
macy ill tiiat island. To justify these apprehensions, we have only to instance the 
laet, which we have already done fifty times over, and wliich cannot be icpeated 
too often, that in every settlement they already possc.ss in Sumatra, as also in 
Boineo, Celebes, &c. all trade from this port iu British Manufactures the most im¬ 
portant branch of our imports from Europe, is expressly prohibited ; nor does there 
seem any reason to hope that a less restricted commerce with there new acqiiisf- 
tiuiiswill be peiiuitlod. Every one, besides, who is acquainted with the physical 
(.tructuie of that coast, must be well aware how cHectually such a prohibition would 
operate with regard to the establishments the Dutch are projecting there, from the 
local advantages they naturally enjoy. The whole length of the East Coast of 
Sumatra, is a mere mangrove swamp, lying level with the water’s edge, of great 
density, and miles indeptfi, intersected only by the months of the large rivers and 
some smaller streams, which take their rise in the mountains in (bo interior. 
Through this mangrove swamp it is impossible that merchandise could be conveyed; 
an(Pas the whole import and export trade of tho country on that side, must thus 
pass up and down its rivers, it is easy to conceive bow elTectually a well selected 
position on their banks, or at their months, mastcontroul it. The Dutch will liavo 
110 extent of coast to guard—with a gon-boat or two at the month of each river, 
where they take op a position, they may bid defiance to the attempts of the natives 
to ovade their Costom-lfoase regolations. It is not indeed impossible, (hat at 
tho commencement, and before (heir supremacy is firmly established threfughout the 
island, the Duteh may sbrink'from adopting any coarse that might disgust the 
population of newly acqnired districts, and produce a commotion, which might be 
fal^to their future and more extensive plans. Bat it will not be long before the 
seffiment at Indragiri will be placed on the same footing in regard to the trade of 
this port, asits neighbours o*f Palemhanff and Jambie, of which the natives, in the 
total exclotton of oai^manofactores, are compelled to clothe themselves with the 
fabrics .of Holland# at fifty per oeitt. beyond the cost of oars. It has h^etofose 
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been in vain, that these restrictions on our trade by the Dutch authorities in the 
East, have been brought to the notice of our government as open violations of the 
existing treaty; and under this indiflerence, it is only what was to be expected 
that the Dutch should act with more vigour under the influence of that spirit of 
commercial monopoly, which has obtained for British trade in the East such 
adequate compensation for the restoration of Java. We noticed before, that it 
was understood the Indian Government had called the attention of the home au¬ 
thorities to the subject of the Dutch operations in Sumatra, and we hope they will 
sometimes renew the topic. They have every occasion to do so—as the new set¬ 
tlement of Inilragiri is only the first of a series of establishments which will ere 
long extend along the whole coast. This is no longer denied by themselves, and 
the government surely requires no farther evidence than whi^already lies before 
them, to indicate the pernicious consequences this contemplated extension of their 
influence is likely to be productive of to the prosperity of this port. 


LOMBOCK. 


For about the last eighteen months the island of Lombock has been torn by in¬ 
testine commotion, and a prey to civil war ; and its annals during that period have 
been characterised by an event of the most tragical description, of which we wish 
it was in our power to give more particular details. About the beginning of last 
year the Goostie, or chief of Mataram, headed a rebellion against the royal au¬ 
thority of Karang-Astam, at that time swayed by a female sovereign. The Queen 
maintained and defended her rights with courage and resolution, protracting tiio 
war from month to month, until the successes of her rebellious vassal compelled 
her to solicit the assistance of the Java Government. Before this could be given, 
she was reduced to the extremity of distress, and on the point of falling into the 
hands of the rebel force. Driven to desperation, and resolved to avoid the igno¬ 
miny of being lorded over by a vassal, she called a council of all her kindred, ruale 
and female, and urged upon them the alternative of self-sacrifice, In preference to 
falling into the bands of their enemies. The proposition received the unanimous 
consent of all present, and shutting themselves np together in the palace, the whole, 
to the number of about fifty, took an early opportunity of destroying themselves 
in the presence of each other, by stabbing themselves or falling on their swords ’ 
The Goostie of Mataram, wl\oso rebellion led to this terrible act of self-immola¬ 
tion, did not survive to enjoy.the fruits of his ill-omened success, having himself 
been killed in the coarse of the war, and the Rajah Moorah Mattie, the only rela¬ 
tive of the late heroic Queen, who was left alive, succeftled to the sovereignty ot 
Lombock, a dignity which he was allowed to enjoy unmolested until, not many 
weeks ago, the present Goostie of Mataram, following the example of his prede¬ 
cessor, threw off his allegiance, and succeeded in deposing his rightful llege-kird, 
v^ho is still in arms, however, for the recovery of bis lost power. These distur¬ 
bances have, in the mean time, compromised property to a consideable amount, 
belonging to an English mercantile honse settled in Lombock, the present defaeta 
Tuler having thought fit to confiscate all the outstanding debts due to them on the 
plea of their having i^iven assistance to the former rulirs of the coontry,—a pro¬ 
ceeding wbiob the said Rajah wonld be at no difficolty in finding a law for, being 
himself a-debtorof the mercantile establishment invquestion. The local authori¬ 
ties have, ive andentand, been applied to for their astistanoe in recovering the 
property eonfiseated-^'and we bc^e they will address a form remonstranoe to this 
Polynesian Tharrawaddy on the snhjeot. Even that not very sorapalooa pJIbn- 
age wonld seareely think of coofisoaUng property hn tbegrannd tiuA its owners 
Wbettsd preleostaat ef oiieeomeiga, in a coaiktry where tbm bad beea ^rte in 
tbs eenrao et lUtto mese tima a IspelveBioittii. 



velAtibe to Upturn Ctatir 


Official DOcirwrEUTs, connected with the placing in durance, by the 
Chinese Government, of Heu Majesty’s Superintendents and all 
Foreignersi^at Canton, in order to extort thf. surrender, on 
PAIN OF Death, OF all Opium, under their control, in Shipping 
OFF THE Coast ok China ;—The Chief Supf-rintf.ndent’s Requisi¬ 
tion for the surrender of the same, &r. &c. &c. 

No. 1 .—Proclamation to Foreigners, from the Tmpcrial Commissionerf 
H. E. Lin. (Dated 18<A March, 1889J 

Lin, a high ofliiccT of the Chinese empire, now specially appointed an impe¬ 
rial envoy, a president of the board of war, and viceroy of TTooKwang, hereby 
proclaims to the foreigners of every nation, that they may tliuroughly know and 
understand. 

Whereas ye, the said foreigners, coming to Canton to trade, have usually 
reaped immcn.se prulits ; therefore it is that your ships, which in former years 
amounted annually to no more than several tens, now exceed a hundred and 
several tens, which arrive here every year. You import goods, no matter what 
tlf^y be, with us fmd a coosumptiou : and respecting the cargo which you may 
wish to purchase in return, thore is nothing iii which you may not adventure, t 
w'ouid like to ask you, if in the wide earth uiulcr heaven, you can Hud such 
another proiit yielding market as this is ? Our great Chinese emperor views all 
mankind with cnual benevolence, and therefore it ij that he has thus graciously 
permitted you to trade, and become, as it were, steeped to the lips in gain. If 
this port of Canton, however, wore to bo shut against you, how could you scheme 
to reap piolit mora ? Moreover, our tea and rhubarb are articles which ye 
foreigners from afar cannot preserve your lives without; yet year by year, we 
aliy^w you to export both beyond seas, without the slightest feeling of grudge on 
our part: never was imperial goodness greater than this I 

Now, if ye, foreigners, had a proper sense of gratitude for this extraordinary 
goodness, ye would hold the laws in dread ; and while ye sought to profit your¬ 
selves, you would abstain Aom injuring other men. But how happens it, on the con¬ 
trary, that ye take your uneatable opium and bring it to our central land, cheat¬ 
ing people out of their substance, and involving their very lives in destruction ? 
1 find that by means of this noxious article, you have been fraudulently imposing 
up^n the ^Chinese people, ^ow upwards of several tens of years, during wbiidi 
time the unjust wealth ye have reaped, exceeds all calculation : this is a cirenm- 
stance sufficient to rouso the general indign^ion of mankiud, an^ which the 
laws of heaven can with i^cuUy scarce pardon. 
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Formerly tlie proltihidons of our ernpiic might, {.till he considered itidulgenf, 
iinil therefore it was, that from all our ports the syeee leaked out as the opium 
riidicd in : now, however, the great emperor, on hoaring of it, actually tjuivers 
with indignation, and before he will stay his hand, the evil must be completely 
and entirely done away w ith. 

Rcsjiccting our own .subjects, be wlio opens an upiiini shop, or who sells 
opium, is iininediately put to death ; and it is also in .agitation wdiether or not 
the more smoker may not be accorded tin; o.\trcine penalty of the law ; ami ye 
fureigiicr.s, w!io come to oiir central land to reside, ought in iftisoii to submit to 
our statutes, as do the natives of Cliiiia tlicmsclves. 

Now I, Ibe .said imperial envoy, reside in Tokien, on tbe borders of the son, 
and thoroughly luulersland all the arts and ingenious devic'-.s of you foreisners 
in all their bearings; so it is that I have to thank the great emperor foi thus 
specially appointing me as an ollicer, who lia.s IVe(|uently di.siinguished hiiii.self 
by meritorious actions, to be a special comniissioiu r foi reducing to older lliesa 
distant districts, and for tiking measures with irresponsible antbority to prevent 
the further intlux of opium. Were I to go back and .sit in Judgment on your 
reiterated crimes, as rolates to the selling of opiiirn, —then indeed to spare you 
would be impusiiible ; but iTniembenng' that yi- are foreigners fiom afar, and 
that hitherto yc may not have known that i>iir I *w's aie so severe, 1 now clearly 
expound the statute to you, not bearing to si.iy you wilhoiil previous instructive 
warning. 

J lind that yc have now unebored at Liiitin and oihf-r places, inanysforc- 
sliips, in which aresevn ul tens of thi.iisands of i lie.sts of opium. Yom intculion 
is to disiiose of them clandestinely, but ye rciiiemliei not how strict we are in 
making captures at tbisp ut ; bow then, will yc find people who will convey it 
for you any mote ?—And seizmes being made with ecjiiai severity through every 
province of the empire, wh/il other place have yc where ye dare to sell it oft'? 
This time opium is indeed pro'iibiled and cannot ciiculatc ; every man knows 
that itfis a deadly poison ; why tlien iliould ye heap it in ^'onr fi>ri i:;n store- 
ships, and keep IIkmii there long ancluired oil the gnat sea; not only thereby 
wasting much money by tbeir heavy expenses, but exposing tiicni to the chanco 
of storms, of lire, and other accidents which no man can foicste 'i o 

I therefore, uniting all these circum.stanccs, now i.ssue this my edict, and 
when it reaches the said foreigners, let them immediately and with due. respect, 
in conformity thereto, take all (he opium in tlio.se said ^tore-ships, and deliver it 
np to thc«oflicers of government : and allow the Hong merchants to examine 
clearly, which man by name gives up so many cheiLs ; the total weight so many 
catties and taels ; and let the Hong merchants make tfut a distinct dist to that 
effect, and hand it np (o the officers to be checked ; that these officers may openly 
take'possessionof the whole and have it burned and‘destroycd,so'hs t< ciittoflf Its 
power of doing mischief; n single atom must not be hnlihln or concealed ; and at 
one and the same time, let a duly prepared bond drawn tip, liritten in the 
Chinese and foreign character, staling.clcarly that thc'iibips afterwards t* arrive.. 
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here shall never, to all eternity, <lare to bring any opium ; should any ship after 
tills bring it, then her whole cargo on board is to be confiscated and her people 
put to death ; and that tliey will willingly undergo it as the penally of ihcir 
crimes : ail this to be stated clearly in the said bond, 

1 have hoard it said, that in the ordinary transactions of life, yc, the said 
foreigners, atbicli a groat deal of iiuj) irlanei; to the woril ‘ good taitli.’ If, then, 
yon will readily do as l%iu cominaudittg yon : i, e. take, that oi>iiiin whieli has 
alreaily lioino, and deliver evciy atom of it up to the ollicer.s of government, and 
in relation to that opium not yet anived, prevent it flora ever coming here, and 
this will sliow that yon really I'aii fed contrition for your ctimo, and tear the 
laws of the land : this, t!i“!i, may spare your previous iniquities being raked up 
and brought against yon. 1, the imj»f’i-i d commissioner, tvill tlien .toilhwitli 
consult with the governor ami fooyoai'n that we may conjointly niemoriali/c the 
groat emperor, that he may craiit yon extraordinary indulgence, and ihat he may 
not only forgive ymi yonr previous sins, but that be may also bestow upon you 
some proof of his favour, so ns to testify his ajiprobatioii of your contiition and 
repentance; and after tliis, your trade may go on the same as ever. Thus not 
losing by being good foreigners, and by means of an honorable traffic attaining to 
riches and honors : can any thing he more respectable than this ?—But if, on the 
other hand, you obstinately adhere to your folly, and will not awake, if you 
think to borrow cxcusc.s to cairy on yvriir .sinnggling, or if you use the name of 
some sailor or other to bring it, and say that it docs not concern you, or if you 
craftily say that you are going to take it to aiiolhcr country, or throw it into the 
sea, or if you wish to seize an iqiportiinity fur going to another province to sell 
it; or if you hope to stifle cmpiiry by giving up to the mandarins one or two 
chests out of ten ; then all .such proccduit^s show that you have in your hearts a 
desire to oppose the laws, and to remain firmly wedded to your wickedness, 
without prospect of change ; then I say, that, although it is the maxim of our 
Chinese empire to treat with great kindness and tenderness the men from afar, 
yet can we not snflVr tliem to treat us with scorn and contempt; but shall im¬ 
mediately, in confirinity ^itli the new statute, punish them with the utmost scve-> 
rity, as we do uur own people. 

• Upon this occasion, I, the imperial commissioner, being at Peking, in my 
own person received the emperor’s commands ; the law, when once uttered must 
be put in force ! moreover, having brought with me these orders and this great 
irresponsible authority for prevention, they must be executed to the benefit of 
public business, and may not be compared with that careless examination and 
tnode of acting that belong to ordinary matters. If the f^treain of opium cannot 
be cut off^’ l cannot reitbrn from this. I am sworn to have the same beginning 
and end^ fto stand or fall) by the opium question. There is no such 
thing KB sjjspeeding 0iy labojrs in the middle. Moreover, I find that theJndig- 
natioa of the people t||iithe.inner land i.s almost to a man roused against you 
. and if ye, ig^igtters will g^reform and repent, if profit continues to be your 
sole object; then it,is net only with the majesty of our troops and the abundaitoe 
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t>f our forces by land and t«rater,that we may swee|> you off, but we have fficrel;^ 
to call upon the eommon people of the land to rise, and these would be more 
than sulliciciit utterly to annihilate yon. Further we should, as a temporary 
expedient, close the sltips’ holds, and as a final one shut up the port; and wliat 
difficulty would there be in cutting off your cominerco for ever 1 Our Chinese 
empire covers many tens of thousands of miles in extent, every sort of protluco 
is there heaped up and running over, we have no oeca^n to borrow any thing 
from you forfeigners ; but I fear that were we to stop tlie intercourse, the plans 
fordoing business (and obtaining profit) of every one of your countries would at 
that moment come to an end ! Ye foreign traders, who have come from distant 
countries, how is it that you have not yet found out the difference l>etween the 
paius of toil and the sweets of ease ? the great distance betwixt the power of tlic 
few and the power of the many ? 

Ill reference to those vagabond foreigners who reside in the foreign lM>ngs> 
and are in the habit of selling opium, 1 already know their names full well, and 
those good foreigners who do not deal in opium, I am no less acquainted with 
them also. Those who can point out the vagabond foreigiier:^, and compel them 
io deliver up their opium, those who firit step forward and give the bond before 
spoken of, these are the good foreigners, and 1, the imperial envoy, will spee¬ 
dily bestow upon them some distinguishing mark of my approbation. Woe and 
happiness, disgrace and honour, are in your hands I It is ye yourselves who 
select for yourselves. 

l-have now ordered the bong merchants to go to your factories, and explain 
the matter to you ; and I have limited three days within which they must let 
me have a reply, and at the same time produce the duly prepared bond afore¬ 
mentioned. 

Wait till 1 have consulted the viceroy and fooyouen, when we shall clearly 
proclaim the time within which the opium must be delivered up. 

Do not indulge in idle delay and expectation, which will only lead to a 
vraiQ repentance. A special edict —Taonkwaug, I9th^year, 2nd moon, 4tli day. 

EDICT. 

No. 2.— Nrom the Imperial CommissioHer to the Hong MerchantSf 
(Dated nth March, ISZO.) i 

Lin, high imperial commissioner, director of the board of war, and. govern 
nor of flookwang, issues his commands to the hong* merchants, of 

them fuiracquaintonce with the tenor thereof, r 

The cmBMtieroial ioterdourse subsistmg in Kwantnn|Wllreen the iMltiw and 
ae4i4fei|een,- has cdiifiniied for a period of more than three hilMed yeWs. What 
waa^here to render impeesilrie a free commercial iqi^idh^e <lf’%ot)de %dtweea 
;t]ie8e parties themselves? Nothing. It was, the», preventing an 

'AlicU interdonrse, and guaedtOf afainst contraband commo^tiel^ '4ltat leiidei- 
fed necessary the estithtiebamot of A class ef honf merchants. 
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HespeclfuHy searching, I under date the 2lst year of Keaking (inlrt), 
an imperial e<Hct,—“ rendering the Jiong merchants responsible for flie ascer¬ 
tainment of the question, whether or not any foreign vessel imports opium ; 
and, in ca><e of her so doing, for the rejection of ail hercargo, for the refiisd to 
let her trade, and for the driving her back to her country.” Respect and 
obedience being paid hereto, this edict was duly reconled. And I tiiid that, 
on each occasion of a foreign vessel entering the port, the said hong merchants 

* a 

have always given bonds that she brought no opium with her. 

In consequence of such bonds, vesps!s have been allowed to enter the port 
and break V>ulk, nor has any vessels ever been sent buck. And even now, while 
the opium is pervading and fillitig with its poisonous iiiilueni.'e the wiiule empire, 
the said hong nierchants still continue indiscriminately lo give such bonds, 
declaring that the ships that res irt hit ler have brought none of it. Are they 
-not indeed dreaming, and snoring in their dreams? 

If they say, that the oplhni which they bring is discharged beforehand and 
iefton board the ware-housing vessels atLiiitin, and that the bonis given as to 
their bringing none, have refcience to the vessels as entering the port, whai is this 
but to * sliut the ejrs whilst the jnigiing-bell is being stolen’—to provide for 
themselves a ground of excuse ? The feelings that prompt such conduct will 
still less hear scrutiny. It i->, as if a man, to guard his house at night, should aji- 
point a watchman, and that nevertheless his property should be buiiuied up and 
carried away, while yet the watchman should declare that there had been no 
thief. If this would not be r'-garded as combination in the theft, as what then 
would it be regarded ? 

Moreover, the foreign factoiics a'o built by the said hong merchants, and 
by them are rented to the foreigners as residences; the hong merchants and nil 
the working people in tlic fact iries are hired by the same merchants, and the 
' Macheen,’ (or outsi le shopmen) are in their empjoy; the neighbouring shroff 
shops too arc those with which the hong merchants have dealings. Ifetfor 
more than ten years pist,^here has not been a shroff shop that has not given bills, 
iior a * Macheen’ that has nutiiad transactions with the opium preparers, nor a 
hongman or other workman, that Ims not had connexions w.tti the fast-bo its. 
Tlaere have been besides the writers’ houses (or brokers’ shops) for preparing 
tetters; and brokers, for carrying the orders would pass in and out of the foreign 
remdences, day and night, without ever being questioned by any one. The 
shtflffs, and hong merchants'coolies, and carriers, of all grades, would, in the 
day time, openly go int</the factories, and would at night afford escort down to 
the boats. Can the hong merchants aver that they have beard an^ seen no¬ 
thing of all this ^ '*<* hAVB agreed to conceal it and bring no part of it 

to light, will a9qjfA|i9ite lelieve them when they assert that they have had no 
leeret ehare ia Ibe aaftttmrl 

I have heafff^i^hilt.lbrmerly, when the foreigners came lo the factories, they 
taoald fq in €uili dress, with sworde by their sides to wait upon the lamnl hong 
'inerchante, and would often meet witb a denial, nor would they be seen or have 
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«li«ir visits r<'turn''<l, until aft’r a hocoikI vsit. But of Uto years tli^re have bren 
those who will .sue to the foipig'ters for (latroiiage, and will even pass beyond tlie 
custom hou'cs or go lo Macao to meet them. And so fur has this proceeded, that 
[a party in] the Tungyu hong gave a sedan chair to the cliief supercargo Baynes, 
whereupon the same chi f supercargo turned round, and would not sutler the 
hong merchants to enter liis factory in chairs. Many have been the instances of 
this misconduct and subversion of wiiat is right and littiiig. What sense of shame 
iiKlccd dtres there yet teinain ? Though it bo true that'lhis has arisen from the 
conduct of probationary hong inorcbaiits, who have shown the example of such 
artful demeanor, and that the original merchants, men of property and family, 
would never have descended to this stage of degrudutioii, yet all now arc equally 
involved in the stench of it, and truly I burn with shame for yon. 

With yon there seems to be no other consideration than that of growing 
rich, and being left to carry on your t ade; and you seem to regard the mine of 
all \our profits as lie in the attuchin.; of foreigners you. Von leave no room 
for the consideration that the profits enjoyed by foroiiiinrs, are those granted by 
the ccl<‘stial court: and that if some day they sliotild iriita'e the sacred wrath to 
the cutting off of their trade, and closing of the custom houses, not a mite of pro¬ 
fit will there be for any of those nations to look for ; and wh.it then will there be 
for you ? 

They, regardlessof the rich favors wherewith they are imbued liy the court, 
take depraved natives fur their bosom friends. In tlie public ollices of the inner 
land, there is not a movement or a pause, hiit the foreigners are fully informed 
of it. But if any qu-slioii is put to the hong merchants regarding foreign affairs, 
they turn about fur ways in which to gluzc over and conceal the facts, nor will 
they utter the truth. Thus it is in regard to the exportation of the pure silver 
beyond sea, a thing so very strictly prohibited. Did the foreigners really barter 
goods for goods, what silver would there bo for them to carry away ? But more 
than this, the hong merchant^ once represented, that each year, in addition to the 
interchange of commodities by barter, the furrigners require always to bring into 
the inner land foreign money to the amount of four or five millions of dollars. 
Were this the case, how comes it that of late years the foreign ships have brought 
into the port no iievt foreign money, and that the foreign silver existing in the 
country has daily been diminishing in quantity? And how happens it, that 
among the bung merchants there have been bankrupts whise debts to foreigners' 
have exceeded a million of money ; it is clear that these four words * goods bar¬ 
tered for goods,' are totally and altogether false. i 

There is bne thing yet more extraordinary. These hong merchants, shelter¬ 
ing themselves under a memorial of a former Superintendent of Customs, 
which requested teroporaiily as a trial, that three-tenths of anyn surplus foreign 
money should be allowed to be taken away,—have abted as though this request 
had passed into an ei^blished law, and have yearly, under cover of this, solicit¬ 
ed permissiqn to embark oioney. They have had numerous boxes made^ such as 
lire employed for the renaission of revenue. And ^ey have even represented for 

♦, ’ ’ 
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the fureigners, that, in sucli a year, a forfijjtu'i’ left so nmuh money m such utni 
such hands, and that now he Ins entrusted siicli and such a person to convc y it 
home for him : and they have secretly concerted with the clerks of the Custom 
House to put this upon the records. Thus, while on the one hand the honirinor- 
chants give these bonds, the silver, on the other hand, is exported,—their words 
and deeds are contrary one to another, and this is passed quietly over without 
exciting surprise. And when the imperial pleasure has been expressed, that en¬ 
quiry should be made, they have with one simple address, glozed oVer and set 
at rest the wiiole matter. 

Witli regard too to foreigners, such as Jardirie and others, who have heen 
in the habit of selling opium, —all of them most aitful and crafty men,—when the 
imperial pleasure was expressed, two years «go, that their conduct should he 
inrpiired into, and that they should he diivcu forth, the said iiong fiiercliairts 
still strenuously defended them. Such la iguages as this was used : ‘ that when 
it could be discovered that Uicrc had been any concert in si lling opium, any 
money taken or orders given, pnnislimeut would then be williii jly submitted to. 
Sucli a bond is yet to be found among tlie arebives.’ Let ilieiii ask themselves, 
whether, according to this bond, punishment should or siiouhl not he inflicted f 

Again the opium on board limes’ vessel, was seized within the*river, showing 
that the bonds given even for vessels that have entered the port have been no less 
uijwortiiy of contideiice. 

Lnstwiii'er, seven passage boats, on the reiterated repre.scntations of these 
RUTchants, newly received permission to run, and already smtiggliitg of goods, 
and im|iurlation of gunpowder, have been tire consequences. If you say these 
things were without your knowledge, of vihat use then arc you ? If they took 
place with your knowledge, death is lou light a punishinent for you. 

It is coni{)uted that the loss of the silver of China, during a period of several 
years past, by exportation beyond sea, has been tio^ less than some liiindrcd of 
millions. The imperial commands have been repeatedly received, in reference to 
the importation of the 0 }ilum and exportation of pure silver, reproving all the 
officers of every degree, in the most severe terms, yet these hoirg incrcbants have 
continued in the same course of filthy and disgraceful conduct, to the great indig¬ 
nation and gnashing of teeth of every one. 1, the high cominissionor, in obeying 
the imperial commands, in accordance with which I have come to Canton, shall 
first punish the depraved natives. And it is by no means certain tliat these bong 
inerchauts will not be wiUiin the number. 

I prpceed to command, that investigation be made. Upon my jmmmands 
reaching the said bo^ merchants, let them immediately state clearly the truth, 
that matters may^Jnf thojcoughly arranged in consistence with the laws. The utter 
annihilation o£^|he, Qp|ittti||jrade being now my first object, 1 have given commands 
to the fore*gner8| io deU|^> «*p to government all the myriads of chests of opium 
which they have on board their waicehpiisiag vessels. And I have also called on 
them to subscribe a bond, in Chinese and in the foreign languages jointly^ declaring 
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rtiat hcnce''orth they will never venture to bring opium, and tliat if any shoiird' 
again be brought, upon discovery thereof, tlie parties concerned, shall iuimediateljr 
suflVr execution of the laws, and the property shall be confiscated to government. 
Tin S'* commands are now given to the h«ng merchants, that they may convey them 
to the foreign factories and plainly make them known. It is requisite that they 
should acquire an earnest severity of deportment, that ihe enerietic character of 
the commands may be clearly made to appear. They must not continue to ex- 
hiiiit a coiitiihiaciuus disposiiion or to colour over the matter, ninr may they again 
give utterance lo any expression of solici<atii>n. [t is imperative on tht-m to act 
wiili energy and loftiness <‘f lone, and to unite in enjoining th>'se coiiimands. 
I'hrce days arc prescribed, within which they must obtain the required bonds 
and report in reply liereto. If it be found that this matter cannvit at once be 
arranged by them, it will be apparent, without enquiry, that they are constanly 
acting in concert with depraved fo-eigiiers, and that their minds have a perverted 
inclination : and I, the high comm ssioner, will fortliwith solicit the royal death- 
warrant, and select for execution one or two of the most uiiwortliy of their num¬ 
ber, confiscating their property to government: and thus will I show a lucid 
warning. Say ■ ot that you did not receive early notice. A special edict. Taouk- 

waiig, lOlh year, 2nd month, 4th day, (I7th iMarcIi, lOiii)). 

# 

(True Traiisluiion.) 

J. Root. Morrison, Chinese Secretary and Interpreter 

to the Siijterinteadent of British Trade in China. 


No. 3. — The Hoppo's Edict to detain Foreiyncrs in Canton. 

(Dated 19/A March, 1839.^ 

Yu, Hoppo, &c. &c. proclaims to the hong roercliants for their full infor¬ 
mation. 

% 

Pending the stay of the commissioner in Canton, and while the consequences 
of his investigations, both to foreigners and natives, aretyet uiiceitaiii. all foreign 
residents are forbidden to go down to Macao. 1 therefore is^ue this Edict to 
the hong merchants. On rec ipt of it let them instantly comiiiuiiicate to the 
foreigners its purport for their iui'ormation and obedience. For the present they 
must not petition for leave to go down to Macao.—Do not oppose—a special edict. 

f 

S. Fearon, Chinese Interpreter, O. C. C. 


No, 4.—-The Foreigners'pledge of 2^th March to abstain from dealing in Opium. 

The foreign merchants of, all nations in Canton have received, with pro¬ 
found respect, the edkt of bis excellency the i^peiHiil commissioner, and 
now beg leave respectfully to addresn hie excellency, having elready communi¬ 
cated, through the hoi^ lllwcbants, their intention of doing 80 vrilh the least 
possible dejay. ... , 
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They beg to represent that buing now made fully aware of the imperial 
commands for the entire abolition of the traihc in opium, the iiiidcrsigued foreign 
merchants hereby pledge themselves not to deal in opium, nor to attempt to in. 
troduce it into the Chinese cm)iirc. 

Having now recorded their solemn pledge, they have only further respect¬ 
fully to state to IT. E., that as individual foreign merchants they do not possess 
the power of control ling such extensive and important matters as those treated 
of in H. E’s. edict; and they trust H. E. will approve of leaving a final settle¬ 
ment to be arranged through the representatives of their respective nations. 

fio. Sf. —Captain Elli'ft's Circular Notice. ( Dated Macao, 22</ March.) 

The Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects in China, having 
received informali'in that her Majesty’s subjects are detained against their will 
ill Canton : and liaviiig other urgent reason for the witlidrawal of all coiiliduiicu 
on the just and moderate dispositions of the provincial government, has now to 
require, that all the ships of her Majesty s subjects, at the outer anchorages, should 
proceed forthwith to Tlong Kong, and hoisting their national colours, he pre¬ 
pared to resist every act of aggression upon the part of the Chinese government. 

In the absence of Captain Blake, of tl. M’s. sloop Larne, Captain Parry, 
of the Hercules, will make the necessary dispositions for putting the ships in a 
posture of defence, and in the absenceof Captain Parry, thatduty will devolve on 
Captain Wallace, of the Mermaid. 

And the Cliief Suporiiitendent, in lier Majesty’s name, requires all British 
subjects, to whom these presents may come, to respect the authority of the persons 
liereiii cli irgcd with tlie duty of providing fur the protection of British life and 
property. 

Given under my hand and seal of oHic'’, at Macao, this twenty-second day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and tiiirty-iline. 

(Signed) Chaui.es Elliot, Chief Superintendent 

of the trade of British subjects in China. 

— s> - 

No. 6 .—Captain Elliot's Public Notice. (Dated Macao, 2^rd March, 1039.^ 

The considerations that have moved the undersigned, to give public notico 
to all her Majesty’s subjects, that lie is without confidence in the justice and 
moderation of the proviocial government, are — 

The dangerous, unprecedent, and unexplained circumstance of a*puhlic ex¬ 
ecution before the factorms at Canton, to the immense luzard of life and pro¬ 
perty, and total disrefard of the honor and dignity of his own and the other 
We3tern^ovemmeits| l!|faose flags were recently flyngin ‘that square ; the un¬ 
usual assemblagoof tcoops, vessels of war, flre-ships, and other menacing prepa¬ 
rations ; the communication^ by the command of the provincial government, that 
in the present postore of the foreigners were no longer to seek f6r psaports 
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to leave Canton (accon)ing to tbe genius of our own countries, and tlie principle 
of reason, if not an act of declared war, at least its iiiiniediatu and inevitable pre¬ 
liminary) ; and lastly, the threatening language of the high commissioner and 
provincial authorities, of the most general application, and dark and violent cha¬ 
racter. 

Holding it, therefore, impossible to maintain continued peaceful intercomse 
with safety, honor, or advantage, till definite and satisfactory explanations have 
passed in all tilHse particulars, both as rCsSpects the past and the future, the un¬ 
dersigned has now to give further notice, that he shall forthwifh demand p iss- 
porfs fur all such of her Majesty’s subjects as may think fit to proceed outside, 
within the space of ten days fi-oin the date that his application reaches the go¬ 
vernment :,such date hereafter to be made known. 

And he has to counsel and enjoin all her Majesty’s subjects in urgent terms, 
to make immediate preparations for moving their projierty on hoard the ships 
' Reliance,' ‘ Orwell,' and ‘ George the Fnnrtk,' or ottier British vessels at 
Whampoa, tube conveyed ^t Macao ; forwarding him, without delay, a scaled de¬ 
claration and list of ail actual claims against Chinese subjects, together with an 
estimate of ail loss or damage tobesudored by reason of these piuccedings of the 
Chinese government. 

And he has further to give notice, that the Portuguese governmeut of this 
settlemcat has already pledged itself to afford liei Maji sty’s suhjects resident 
here, every protectiun in its power, so long as lliey shall he pursuing no course of 
traOic within the limits of the settlement, at variance with the laws of 
this empire. 

And he has most especially to warn her Majesty’.-* subjects, that sudi 
strong measures as it may be necessary to adopt on the pait of her Majesty’s 
government, without furllicr%nuticc than the present cannot b<> prejudiced by heir 
continued residents in (yantnii (beyond ihe period now fixed,) upon their own 
responsibility, or without further guarantees from the unglcrsigiicd. 

And he has further to give notice, that if the passports shall be refused for 
more than three days, from the date that his application shall reach the provin¬ 
cial government, he will be driven to the conclusion, that it is their purpose to 
detain all her Majesty’s subjects as hostages; and to endeavour to intimidate 
them into unsuitable concussions and terms, by the restraint of their persons, or 
by violence upon their lives or property, or by the dea^.h of native merchants in 
immediate connexion with them, both by ties of friendship and of interest; or by 
the like treatment of their native servants. * 

The uhdeiTiigned, in conclnston, most respectfully eubmitR these observa¬ 
tions to the attetttion of alt foreigners in China itnd llbe respective govjern- 
luents closely united by a oommitnity of feeling and interests, not only in their 
own quarteb of the globe, but most especially if"l|hhi .peculiar country, he feels 
that he is performing an act.pf duly to offering every humble assistance in 
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lii» power on this and uil siaiiiar oocaaion?, when they may he uf opinion, that he 
can be useful to them. 

Civen uiidnr luy hand and seal of oflice at Macao, this 23d'day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and lliiily-nine, 

(Signed) Charles Ki.r.ior, Chief Superiatendmt 

of the trade of British snhjects in China. 


No. 7,— Pahlie Nojice, Canton, 21th March, requiring the surrender of Opium. 

I, C’hak!,es Em.iot, t’hief SupcMiiitcndent of the tiade of British sub¬ 
jects in Ciiina, prcst>nUy forcibly detained by the provincial governlAeiit, toge¬ 
ther with all the merchants of my own and the other foreign nations settled here, 
without supplies of food, deprived of our servants, and cut off from all inter¬ 
course with our respective countries (notwithstanding iny own official demand to 
be set at liberty so that 1 might act without restraint,; have now received the 
commands of the high commissioner, issued directly to me, under the seals of the 
honourable officers, to deliver into his bands all the opium held by the people of 
my country. 

Now I, the said Chief Superintendent, thus constrained by paramount mo¬ 
tives, afiVeting the safety of the lives and liberty of all the foreigners here pre¬ 
sent in Canton, and by other very weighty causes, do hereby, in the name and 
on the behalf of her Britannic Majesty's government, enjoin and require all her 
Majesty’s subjects now present in Canton, forthwith to make a surrender to me, 
for the service of her said Majesty’s government, to be delivered over to the 
government of China, of ail the opium under their respective controul; and tu 
hold the British ships and vessels engaged in the trade of opium, subject to my 
immediate direction : And to for waul tome without delay, a sealed list of all 
the British owned opium in tlieir respective possession. AND I, the Chief Su¬ 
perintendent, do now, in the most full and unreserved manner, hold myself res¬ 
ponsible for, and on the behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s government, to all 
ai\|l each of hef Majesly’ssubjects, surrendering the said British owned opium into 
my hands, to be delivered over to the Chinese government. And 1, the said 
Chief Superintendent, do further specially caution all her Majesty’s subjects 
here present in Canton, owners of or charged with the management of opium, 
the psoperty of Brittsh sqlbjects, that failing the surrender of the said opium, into 
my hands at Of before six o’clock this day, I, the said Chief Supewntendent, 
hereby declare her Majesty’s government wholly free of all manner of responsi- 
bility or liability in respect of the said British owned op ium. 

Ands it is speeikifiy to be understood, that proof of British property and va¬ 
lue of all British opium surreadered to me agreeably to this notice, shall be deter¬ 
mined upon principles #«i3f ^ii*o»attntir hereafter to be defined by her Majesty’s 
. GovernmWt 
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Given under my hand and seal of office at Canton in China, this twenty 
seventh day of March, one thousand eight hundred and tiurty nine, at six of the 
clock in the morning. 

(Signed) Charles Elliot, Chirf fiuperintendent 

of the tiadc of British subjects in China. 

L. S. (True Copy,) 

Edward Elmslie, Seeretanj and Treasure^' 

to the Superintendents. 


JVb. H.—Terms and condition of the surrender to the Chinese Authorities. 

The undersigned has now to announce, tliat arrangements have been made 
for the delivery of tlie opium, lately surrendered to him for her Majesty’s service, 
by which his Excellency the liigh commissioner, has stipulated that the ser¬ 
vants shall be restored after one fourth of the whole be delivered, the passage 
boats be permitted to run after one half be delivered, the trade opened after 
three fourths be delivered, and every thing to proceed as usual after t'lo whole be 
delivered (the signification of which last expression, the undersigned does not 
understand). 

Broach of faith (and Hi.s Excellency, not unnaturally, is pleased to sup¬ 
pose, that breach of faith may be possible) is to be visited after three days of 
loose performance of engagements with the cutting oflf of supplies of fresh water, 
after three days more, with the stoppage of food, and after three days more, 
with the last degree of severity on the undersigned himself. 

He passes by these grave forms of speech without comment. 

But with the papers actually before him, and all the circumstances in hand, 
lie is satisfied that the effectual liberation of the Queen’s subjects, and all the 
other foreigners in Canton,^ depends upon the promptitude with which this 
arrangement is completed. 

The maintenance of the national character and tl)^ validity of the claim 
for indemnity depend upon that scrupulousness of fidelity, with which he is well 
assured, his countrymen will enable him to fulfil all public obligations to this 
government. * 

As soon as the whole opium surrendered, has been delivered over to the 
Chinese officers, it will be the duty of the undersigned to communicate with bis 
countrymen again. ^ 

Bat i4 is a present relief to him to express to the European coniRivnity, his 
admiration for the patience and kindly feeling which 4as uniformly distinguished 
this community throughout these trying circumstances. 

And he offers his own countrymen his grateful thanffs for their oonfideneo 
in hb sincerest efforts, to lead them safely out of the'ir actual streight.' 

The ultimate satbfactory solution of the reoent difficulties need give no 
man an anxious thought. 
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The permanent stability of the Britisli trade witli this enipiro, with lionor 
nnd advantage to all parties, rests upon a firm foundation ; upon the wisdom, 
justice, and power of her Majesty’s Government. 

Chakles Ei.liot, Chief Superintendent 

of the Trade of liritish subjects in China. 


9 .—Bond required from the Foreigners by the High Commissioners. 

A PREPARED BOND, to l»e Voluntarily given by the Fhiglish Su¬ 

perintendent, Elliot, and deputy Siipcriiitcnde.nt Johnston, at the head of the 
English merchants, A. &c. the Indian merchants, B. &c , ilie Moorish mer¬ 
chants, C. &c the ( ) merchants, D and the ( ) merchants, E and 

the ( ) merchants, F &c.—res|tectiug the eternal dj)ing away with the 

opium traffic. 

We do hereby pledge ourselves (with and for) the merchants of the 
English na ion, and of the several countries her dependencies, residing and 
trading in the city of t'aiiton, and who, cherished and saturated with the letter 
beiuvolence ol tlie celestial court, have heaped up delightful gain to a countless 
extent, TH AT WREREAS certain persons, avariciously bent on making profit, 
have of late years brought the smoking filth called opium, into the Chinese waters, 
and there stored it up in receiving vessels for the purpose of selling it; all wh ch 
is in direct contravention of the prohibitory laws of the celestial kingdom. 

'Ihe great emperor has now appointed a high officer of state to come to Can¬ 
ton, toenquire into and manage the business, and we now begin to learn, thaA the 
prohibitwy laws are really severe in the extreme. Utterly unable to overcome 
the alarm and trepidation into which wo have been thrown, we deliver up to go¬ 
vernment Wery particle of opium on board the receiving ships, earnestly en¬ 
treating that a memorial maybe sent to the great effiperor, praying him, in his 
great mercy, to overlook our past oflences. 

The emp^y receiving* ships siiall be all sent back to their countries. Elliot 
and Johnston diall forthwith petition the King of their country, sternly to enm- 
m^nd all the mtrchauls tremblingly to obey the prohibitory laws of the celestial 
empire, which forbid the importation of opium into China ; and to leave off* ma¬ 
nufacturing the drug. Should opium'be discovered on board any merchant 
vessels arriving in Canton, after the autumn of this year, the said vessel and all 
her cargo shall be confisrsated to government, and she shall not be allowed to 
trade; and sU the parties concerned shall, in compliance with the Hws of the 
celestial empire, be put Tft obath, willingly submitting to their doom ! All 
vessels which, baviugsmled from their countries before the present rigorous pro¬ 
hibitions were known, shall arrive iii China during the spring and summer 
months, sHall, immediately Chey arrive, deliver up all the opium they may have 
oa board, without daring tp secrele the least particle. i 

We DO coNJOjN^tY declare that this our bond is just and true. 
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KDICT. 


JVb. 10. —From the Imperial Commissioner (Dated IQth April, 1839.) 

Lin, high imjierial commissioner and governor of Hookwang, Tang, a pre¬ 
sident of the board of war and govenior of the two provinces Kwangtang and 
Kwangse, and Ji, vice president of the board <>f war and lieutenant governor of 
Kwarigtnng,08306 this edict to tlie English Superintendent Elliot, and the depu¬ 
ty Superiiiteiideiit Johnston, the American Cyonsul Snow, the Dutch Consul Van 
Basel, and the foreigners of every country, let them make themselves fully ac- 
ijuiiiiitcd herewith. 

Whereas we, the high imperial commissioner, the governor, and the lieute¬ 
nant governor, did receive the great august emperor’s manriatory will, to interdict 
opinm, and to cut off the source, whence it comes, accordingly we gave com¬ 
mands to the said Superintendents and Consuls, by th>*in to be enjoined on ah 
the foreigners, to take the opium accuntulated in the store shins and make an ei* 
tire surrender of it : appears that in obedience to these commands, the surreniier 
of it, is being made, evincing respectfully submission, worthy of praise. 

Hereafter, for ever, foreigners will never more be allowed to bring G^Mum 
into this country. I'he decree is already passed, and if they do so, they shall be 
capitally punished and their cargoes confiscated. 

You, the English .superintendent Elliot, have desired that waruing niay be 
given before executions, and now again declare that you will act in obtdience 
to the law, the period being indulgently extended. Tiiis your statemoiit seems 
rca^nable ; but as to the request that a period of five months bo allowed for the 
Indian ships, and ten months fur those direct from England, these periods aic 
indeed too long. 

Further, it appears, thjit the American Consul Snow also has declared, that 
while residing here, he always feels obligated to conform to the laws of the em¬ 
pire, and that hereafter the merchants of his country, feting in obedience to the 
new regulations, will not presume to traffic in Opium. This likewise seems per¬ 
fectly proper. But he adds, if they bring any opium to Canton, I will commu¬ 
nicate to them the prohibitory regulations, requiring them to return t6 t(icir 
country, which dues not at all agree with what is said about acting in conformity 
to the law, for, if he announces to them the prohibitory regulations, how can he 
stop with merely ordering them to return to their own country ? 

The Dutch Consul Van Basel also states, that he has received the com¬ 
mands to give the bond, in terms like these Af|er the autumn of this year, if 
any ships come to Canton, and on examination are found to have opium on 
Imrd, both ships and cargo shdl be confiscated, aad the parties'left to suffer 
death by the law of the country.** On this oceaaion he is ready ,to obligate 

* We areiaformed that H. S. the VunehM ia reeerding thii tnsWit from, the Datch Coo ml, 
has quoted merelj part of a sentence, die whele tenqr of the Ooaintf#tle>patch to the CgausisiioBer, 
being 1 decided refoMl to sign the bond in queitioo. ^ , 
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Iiiiiiiidf that hureaflerhe will novcr trade ino(>ium, and tliat aecordiii;r to Ute tenor 
of tUc edict tie will report to tile oitioers of liis •'ovcrnmeiU, that they may buli- 
iiiit the case to their sovereign, this is nearly in accordance with what is rcipii- 
ed in the bond, but then, in his address he speaks about the lives of his 
countrymen being involved, which is still inconsistent with what is reasonable. 
It should be known ihat this severity of the celestial empire’s laws, extending 
even to capital punishment, is only in refcronce to the traffic in opium. If 
therefore all the foreigners, in the compliance with this, never bring any more 
opium, then there can be no more violations of tlie law, and how in that case, 

I 

can there be any involving of life ? 

With reference to Elliot’s request, the period ought to be changed and fixed 
at four months for the Indian ships, and at eight for the direct ships, at the ex¬ 
piration of winch periods they must conforin to tlie now regulations. If within 
those periods they presume to bring opium, tliey shall according to the existing 
laws, surrender it all to the Government, but the parlies shall be freed from 
|/iinishment and their other cargo from confiscation, tins will be equitable and 
just. 


A.gain, special and earnest commands arc given in general to ail foreigners, 
that in accordance with the prescribed form, they all present bonds duly signed 
and attested, thereby evincing on the part of every one a mind respectfully sub¬ 
missive. Then an honorable commerce will be lastingly continued. Let there 
be DO obstinacy cherished, to their own injury. A special edict. Tuouk wang, 
li)tb year, 3rd moon, 6th day. 


No. 11 .—Captain Elliot’s Public Notice, Canton, 4f/t May, IB39. 

•r 

In the present slate of circumstances, the Chief Siipcrinteodent is not in a 
situation to do more than refer her Majesty’s subjects fur general guidance to 
his public notice, dated a{ Macao on 23d March last. 

He need hardly ub.serve however, that it is his purpose to remain in Canton 
till liis public obligations to this government are fulfilled, and ho will afford the 
best information in his power, of the probable period of his departure from time 
to time. 

Parties will therefore be pleased carefully to regulate their procoediugc ac¬ 
cordingly. 

There ia a part of the gubUb paper promulgated this evening (not desirable 
to advert to particular) which need give no uneasines. 

He hopes it will he felt that the circumstances shall be suitably arranged at 
the pcopea moment. ‘ . 

(Sifted) Ej>wARDEl.MSLiB,5ccref«ryflMdrrcdsttrer 

•% to tha Superintendents, 
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Nff. 12.~ lidict opening the Communication, 

From the Kwangchow Foo, communicating the commands of the Commissioner 
and Governor for re-opening tJie Trade. 

‘ It is on record that when the English Su|tei'iiiteiiiient E liot representeti, 
that he would deliver chests of opiiini, I, the high coinmissioiicr deter¬ 

mined oil certain terms: one being, that when one half should be delivered, a 
measured peMiiissioii sliould be given for the passage boats to apply for passes 
and run to and fio. To tills edecl coiuinands were given to the said Superinten¬ 
dent that he might act accordingly. 

‘ Rpcently, wlieii the aiiiouiit received ap iroached a half, wo, the commis¬ 
sioner and the governor, had prepared iiistructioiis for allowing the communica¬ 
tion by passage boats. But Johnston suddenly desired to stop the deliveries, 
with the design of coercing us. We, for this reason withheld tlie before prepared 
iiibtructioiis, and did nut issue them. 

' It now appears again that he has has tened up several vessels, which have 
consecutively made delivery. It behoved us, in accortlance with the previous 
declarations, to give a measured permission to the passage boats, upon examina¬ 
tion, to run to and fro, also to remove the guards from the foreign factories, and 
at the same time, to permit the u|ieiiiug of the holds for trade. 

* The said Superintendent Elliot, although liu himself represented (hat he 
should wait the compietion of this matter before be should go down tb iVlacur, 
yet now what the boats can run, he may be allowed to pass to and fr o as usual, 
to enable him to call together with more celerity, and to give such orders and 
make such arrangements as from time to time may be called for. 

Those of the foreigners who have been long in the habit of dealing in opium, 
sixteen in number, as by the annexed list, must still be temporarily detained in 
the foreign factories, waiting until the whole matter is entirely completed, when 
they will ba permitted to leave. This is in accordance with the force of the 
terms * measured permission,’ in the former declaration. 

‘ But at the time when the boats leave Canton, if oflicers be not appointed 
to proceed to the front of the foreign factories, and there, with the hong mer¬ 
chants under their direction take cognisance of each by name, it is to bo a^rpre- 
headed, that these sixteen persons may get on board the boats and unknown, take 
themselves away from Canton. We, therefore, instruct the expectant sub-pre¬ 
fect Le Snh, together with the Kwanchw Hee or Brigadier, to give previous 
orders to the hong merchants, that they enjoin it on the foreigner.^, to give them 
prior notice of the time of any boat leaving Canton, that they may report to the 
officers aforesaid. These are then to proceed in [lersons to the place where tho 
boats are anchored, and to ascertain what number of persons are on board, and 
what are their names and surnames; and are to direct the hong merchants to 
take cognizance of them severally. If there be not aihoiig them'any ef the 
sixteen named, they shall then five to (he boat a sealed passpe^, to be shown for 
examination at the mioua custom*houws that it shall pass. 
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* This sealed passport shall he printed according to the form hotewlth traiiS* 

toiitteil, and sealed with the seal of tlie Kwang chow foo, tlio blanks bcino iillcd 
up at the time. The officers aforesaid must, by all means, faithfully examine, and 
must permit no confusion or escape, whereby they wilt render themselves hea¬ 
vily culpable. The Kwang chow hce too, must give directions to all the torts 
and other places of defence to pay obedience. ' 

* We further proceed to issue these commands, requiring the Kwang chow 
foo immediately to take with him the magistrates of Maiihae and Pwanyu, and 
to require the original mercliaiils, Ilowqua Senior, See , to act in accordatica 
herewith, and immediately to remove all the vessels surrounding the forcigtt 
factories. 

‘ Tlie boats registered under the designation ‘ obedient,’ are tp have a 
measured permission to run to and fro, still being subjected to examination at 
thje custom-house stations. 

‘ The ships Esperatifa, at Whampoa, which has already applied for a port 
clearance to return home and the Captain of which, Linstedl, is now in the for¬ 
eign factories at Canton, may at once make application to the Hoppo, ft> give 
permission for him to leave Canton and take his departure. 

‘ All the cargo ships at Whampoa arc perraitiad to open their holds for trade. 
Those that being already fully laden, have made application through the securi¬ 
ty morcliaiits for their port clearances, aro [i-rmitted to obtain the same on I'epre- 
sentation to the lloppo, that may be enabled to set sail and return home. 

‘ As to all the foreign merchant ship.s arrived in the outer waters, they must 
wait till this matter is brought to a conclusion, when, on examination, they will 
be directed to enter their names and proceed to Whampoa. 

•The registered boats proceeding from Whampoa to Canton, tnuSt stllbbe 
subjected to careful examiiiakion by the military guard at the two posts Eesha- 
mee, and Tawang haou, on the way up. And if the*y have contraband articles, 
or weapons, or gun-powder on board, must be immeiTiately driven back, and an 
instant report made, in *order that examination may be made and measures 
taken. 

Let the tenor of these commands be also declared to Elliot, that he know¬ 
ing may act accordingly. Be urgent and speedy.’ 

CalcuHa, 13th April. 

No, 13.—H. 1*. pRiNSEP, Esq., Secretary to Gowmment. 

Sir,—W e have the hoiw>r to submit, for the favorable consideration of Hw 
Honor the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, our respectful request, that the opiom 
sale, advertised to be held on the 22d instant, bp, for the present, postponed* 

Beoenf aeeounUi «f ‘vigorous measures which the, Chinese Government 
has reaofted to aga>nat the opiuni trade, and an apprdiension that Utedifficaiitea, 
in which that trade is inyolred, may he greatly increased on the arriv8l’'of a*t 
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Mpected commUsioner at Canton^ with uiilimited pewcrs to oppose it, hove sug¬ 
gested to alt who arc holders of opium, whether here or in China, that it would 
be most desirable, as far as possible, to avoid risking such provocation to the • 
Chinese authorises, as in all likelihood would attend a forced competition resulU 
ing.from new and large arrivals of the drug in China, during the present excite¬ 
ment. 

In stating the above motive for proposing, that the sale of opium in Calcutta 
should, for awhile, be suspended, wedo not pretend to conceal that, as specula¬ 
tors in opium, we are also naturally desirous that a certain time should be afford¬ 
ed, under existing difficulties in China, for the gradual consumption of aii accur 
mulated stock; before the introduction of further large supplies purchased at 
such comparative low rates as alone, we presume, could tempt speculation at so 
critical a time. 

But wc trust that even this immediate consideration of our own interes’s 
applies equally to those of the tJovernment also. For wc would not wish that the 
sale of opium should be postponed after the fir.4 receipt ol more favorable intelli¬ 
gence from China; and we feel cunhdent, that Oovernment would then be amply 
repaid fur the present inconvenience of delay, by the greater profit that must 
accrue from sales, held under circumstances more cheering to the speculator, 
and when the return of a portion of the Iari;e capital, now unexpectedly lucked 
up in the trade, shall have rendered it again available in the usual course. 

We are aware, however, that a mere probability of deriving advantage from 
such delay, may not be considered sufficient to warrant a departure from the ad- 
vertisedjatentiuns of Government; wc would, therefore, suggest a stronger 
motive in the policy of interfering at such a crisis, to stay the possibility of sud¬ 
den or eventual depression of price in Calcutta, to a degree that even it it should 
aUq,re new speculators, could only do so under circumstances, which must tend 
further to endanger the very existence of a trade, that at the moment is threaieu- 
ed with utter annihilation. * 

Of the present importance of that trade to India, we believe, there can be 
■ no question. And the unprecedented difficulties, by wliich it is nut surrounded, 
must needs have afforded grounds for deep anxiety and of earnest consideration 
to a Government, rvhicb, during many years, has derived a principal sourct^of 
revenue from its prosperity. Of the claim to a peculiar iudulgeiico which so 
valuable a trade has been ennsidered to possess, placed as it unfortunately is 
beyond the pale of an acknowledged protection, we have had recent evidence in 
the marked act of liberality that was extended towarc|^ the speculators of the 
early sakisof the year 1837. Andr we are encouraged to urge our present 
request, in the coiHidence that the interests, now embarked in the trade, will not 
be regarded as less worthy of consideration; but rather as standing in a position 
of higher clmm under Ibe new and" unetpected circumstances in which they have 
been placed, by the proclaimed hostility of Her iMIqjeity’s immediate repre¬ 
sentative iiHChina, to the iatereats of opium trade, and of all parties conaected 
with it. 
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The sanction which has thus been assured to every expedient, and to any 
extreme to which the Chinese authorities may have recourse, by pointing out to 
them that our trade might safely be regarded as under the. ban of our own Go¬ 
vernment, has put a weapon in the hands of our opponents, and involved our 
speculation in dangers of a new character, which we took upon with much more 
serious alarm, than any that we have hitherto had to contend with, in the vacil¬ 
lating, policy of a weak Government, clogged with its corrupt administration. 

The interference of lier Majesty’s Superintendent, and the consequence* 
that have ensued, were not to have been anticipated at the time when that stock 
of opium was purchased in Calcutta, which now contributes so greatly to embar¬ 
rass the agents who hold it in China. And should it be contended, that .our inter¬ 
ests, in deprecating a furtiier accuniillation of stock in China, are in any degree 
met, by those of intending speculators upon the probalile low rates of the April 
sale, wc trust, that the aiithorilutive interference which we have adverted to, 
would ill itself be considered as estaidishing onr claim, to the preferential consi¬ 
deration of interests that had been previously engaged in the trade, and which 
are injuriously affected by the proceedings of her Majesty’s Superintendent at 
Canton. 

Wc, however, should hot wish to advance any argument whatever, that 
might appear to oppose individual interests, but wciihl rather still rest upon tlte 
hope, that by avoiding further to overload the niarket in China, and embarrass 
the present liolderss of opium, the tfade may iiltimately resume its prosperous 
course. Should Government also ent«>rt.iin this hope—muler which alone we 
presume it could be indiieed to tempt public sneciilation—we tru.st that what we 
have urged, wiNthe siiflicioiit to recommend that delay, which may eventually 
bring all iKirties into fair noiiipetitioii, niider circumstances of renewed energy, 
and of resource to the trade from which the Government itself will be the first 
to derive advantage. Tlie more especially, as the season may now be consider¬ 
ed to be so far advanced, as notio render it probahre, that any large extra quanti¬ 
ty of opium could be immediately shipped from^Bonxbay, to counteract the ob¬ 
ject of the delay that vfe have solicited. 

We have, <fec. 

(^d.) Carr, Tagore AND Co. (Sd.) Antonio Pereira. 

„ 'ThOS. DeSoUZA AND Co. „ RuTTONJEE DHARSEY. 

„ J. S. Mbndes. „ Trommurse Tobai.ve. 

„ RuSTOMJEE CoWASJEE & „ MONOlIDUUOSS Ameerchund. 

„ A. AND 6. Apsiar. ,, .Toothan Kutcuram. 

„ Bruce, Shand and Go. * N.arainpersaud Ss Bullu* 
„ Smith, Maokib IND Co. „ Doss. 

„ H. & A. Cavorkb AND Co. „ Runcabdas Munjbe. 

„ BRIGHTMAN AND Co. * ,/ MoOtCHCND PREMJBE. 

„ Gilmore and jCo*. „ Mutteyladl Seal. 

„ Macrillop, Stewart & Co. ,• ^Pban Kissen Law- 

far Consiitiienti , n R^msabuCK MulLICK. 
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(Sd.) Rajktssen Paul. 

„ JoyCHUNDER Paulchowdby. 
f , Ruttokjee Bvramjee. 

>• Namchund Lovciiam, 

„ D. J. Ezra. 


(Sd.) „ D. A. Gubbay. 

„ M. D, Cohen. 

„ SONATON COONBOO. 


No. 14 -To Messrs. Carr, Tagorf, and Co., Sept. Dept. Opium. 

Tnos. D’SorzA ano Co., 

ANn oriiEHS, 

Gentlemen, —1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the *13111 instant, soliciting that the opium sale advertised to be held on 
the 22d idem, be, for the present, postponed ; and in reply to state, that the 
Honorable the President in Council, though sensible of the unforeseen dillicul* 
tics \^hich have arisen in the prosecution of the opium trade in China, f«*els ne- 
vertlfislcss, thut the Government is pledged to the |)iiblic, as well by the notices 
published, :is by the assurances heretofore given in correspondence with the 
Chamber of Commerce and other parlies interested, to make no change in the 
arrangements advertised at the commencement of each season, for considerations 
either of benefit to the revenue derived from this s mrcc, or of advantage to 
particular classes of the persons engaged in the trade. 

2. reding strongly the obligations of this pledge, Ills Honor in Council 
has not thought it necessary to call for a r(![iurt upon the present application, 
from the Board, wliicliis entrusted with the management of tl^ opiljm revenue, 
i>r otherwise to entertain or give encourgement to the representation. 

lhavc the honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) U. T. Frinsep, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Council Chamber, April 17//*, 1039. 


No. 15.—To II. T. PiuNSEP, Esq. 

Secretary to Government, Fort William. 

Sir,—I am instructed by the Chamber of Commerce respectfnliy to sub- 
init that, if Government think fit to countenance in any way the trade in opium* 
which by the late Chinese edicts has been declared tn subject all people con* 
nected wIUi that trade, to the extreme penalties of the criiuinal laws of that 
empire—the Chamber is of opinion, that such measures diould be promptly 
taken to protect the lives and properties of British subjecis and others residing 
thc/rOj^may be effectHal for that object. 

n I hare.the honor to be, Sit, your moat obedient servant, 

’ wt (Signed) W. Limond, Secretary. 

BcHguI Chamber of Commen^^Mtty 25, 1830. 
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Ko. lO.—To W. Limond, Esq, 

Secrelarifto the 9enffal C/uimber of Commerce. 

Sir, —I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28tli 
instant, and iu reply to state, that the honorable the President in Council, has 
no direct control over the affairs and interests of British subjects in their rela¬ 
tions with China. 

2. The state of things in that quarter, and the feeling th^t prevails in 
CaFcutta, on the subject, will, however, be made known to II is Kacellency the 
Naval Comiuander-iii-Chief. 

] am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 11. T, Prinsep, 

Council Chamber, May 21, 1830. Secretary to the Goeernmeht of India. 

No. 17.—To H. T. Prinsep, Esq., 

Seeretary to Government, Fort William . 

Sir, —The advices received this-day by the * Good Success,' confirming 
most fully the previous alarming accounts from China, we the undersigned view 
with the greatest apprehension, the probable consequences of peril to life and 
property of all her Majesty’s subjects in that country, should Government still 
adhere to its deteimination of holding the opium sale, which, we regret to ob¬ 
serve, is still advertised jbr Monday next. 

We, therefore, most earnestly entreat that Government Will postpone the 
sale so advertised, and iu begging that you will submit our request to the imme¬ 
diate consideration of His Honor the Governor of Bengal, we also entreat that 
some force be instantly dispatched to afford to British subjects, and foreigners in 
general, such protection as may be required in the present position of affairs in 
China. * 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) I.yal, M^atueson & Co. (Signed) Brightman &Co, 

„ Stewart, MACKII.LOP&Co. „ Boyd & Co. 

, „ Carr, Tagore & Co. „ T, Allan. 

Calcutta, May 25, 1830. 

No. 18.— To ^lassRs. Carr, Tagore and Co., 

Brightman AND Co., • 

OTHBR9, 

Sept. Dept. Opium, 

GeN'JLEmen,— lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 26th instant, and in reply to state, that the Govemmeat would «ot feel 
warranted in afopping or poslpooing the sale of opium advertiaedi e^eej^ upon 
4he unanimous appUcation of dlt parties iaterested« 
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2. The Government of India will make known to the Xaval Commander' 
in-Chief, the s'ate of ihinga in Clfta, and the apprehensions entertained by the 
merchants of Calcutta. 

3. The Government of India, has no direct control over the alfairs of that 
quarter. 

] am, Gejitlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. T. Prinsep, 

Secfclarif to the Uooernment of India. 

Council Chamber, May 27. 


fio. 19.—1[. T. Prinsep, Esq , 

Secretary to the Government of hulia, Vorl William. 

Sir, —Referring to the aci-ount which appears in llie newspapers, lately 
brought from China by the Rob Roif, of the declared inteiition'of H. M. Super¬ 
intendent to put^ stop to the Brstish trade in China, on completion of the deli¬ 
very «»f the surrendered opium, the^ Chamber of Commerce desires me to rerpiest, 
that you will be pleased to represent to the Ilon’ble (he President oi the Coun¬ 
cil, that it isextremely desirable, and of great importance to parties engaged in 
that trade, to know whether or not Govenrment has yet receiver from Cap¬ 
tain Elliott any official, or other infromation on the sutiject, that can be laid 
before the Chamber or the Public, 

Should any such information be in the pnsses-ion of Government, the Cham¬ 
ber respectfully solicits, that his Honor will authorise its communication to the 
Chamber. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. Limoni), A’cerefury. 

Benyal Chaiitbcrof Comi^erce, June 20, 1B30. 


No. 20.—To THE Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Gentlemen. —I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secreta¬ 
ry’s letter of this day’s date, on the subject of Captain Elliott’s reported inten¬ 
tion of putting a slop to the British trade in Chinafand asking for a communi¬ 
cation of any intelligence the Government may possess on the subject. In reply, 
I am desired to state, that the Hon ble the President in Council, cannot furnish 
to the commercial community of this place, any information as to the future pro¬ 
ceedings and intentions of Her Majesty’s Superintendents in China, (hat will 
not have been commanicated by their' correspondents at Canton, or through 
other channels open to the public for obtaining intelligence from that quarter. 

‘ 2* Her M^esty’s Superintendents are, officers of the Crown, deting nnder 
their own ifespomubiUty, and not aocountable U> or under the orders of this Oo- 
vernment. They will| of oouijjie, if tfa^ deem it to take stepts in regard 
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to the trade of nritisli merchants with China, of which it is right that ihoso mer¬ 
chants should have warning, make such commifliiication to tlie mercliants on the 
spi>t, as the circumstances of the trade, and of their posrition will admit; and it is 
&om those merchants that traders at a distance,, must look to obtain information 
ill respect to the course of proceedings in China. 

1 have the honor to be, (icntlemen, 

Vour most obedient s<‘rvant, 

(Signed) H. T. Prinsep, 

Secretary to the Go^crmient of India. 

Council Chamber, the June, 183{). 


8 0XKES AY. 


No. 21 .—Opium Trade. 

At a general Meeting of tlie Bombay Chamber of Commerce, held on 
Monday June 3rd, 1030, the following resolutions were passed unanimous, 
ly, viz: 

As one of thf* objects of the Chamber of Commerce is to protect in every 
way, the general interests of the trade of this l*r*sidency, and as it appears of 
grc 't importance, to those interests, that an eaily declaration should be made of 
tlie ii>tcnlion oi' Her Majosty’s Government, respecting the proniLsed guuraiit< o 
of Captain E liott to the holders of opium in China, it is resolved, that a Ictler 
should be addressed, by this meeting, by the overland mail now under dispatch, 
to the different East India and China Associations in Great Britain, soliciting 
their powerful co-operation in inducing Government to muke known, as early as 
possible, the course which it means to pursue towards the claimants for compen¬ 
sation. 

2, —That, as the (lebljiatches from Captain Elliott, communicating the late 
occurrences in ('hina, will attract public attention to the general question of our 
commercial relations with China, the letter, now to be addressed to the diflerent 
Associations, also solicit them to urge oii il. M. Government the propriety of 
availing itself of this opportunity to establish this important trade on a more 
secure and permanent footing than has yet prevailed; and that, as the system, 
hitherto practised by the Court of Directors, for their financial operations with 
India, has, occasi malty, lieen found to have an injurious effect on mercantile ope¬ 
rations in this country and (Ifaina, a brief allusion be also made to that subject, 
that it may not escape attention, and with a view to some beneficial alteration. 

3. /?ew/ee<f.—That the letter now read be adopted and forwarded, without 
delay, to the different East India and China Associations in London, Liverpool^ 
IManchester, Glasgow, Ifawcasfle and Hull—and that copies be seqt to all pub¬ 
lic and private ccoipanfies interested in the India and China trade,, 
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4. Thai copies be also sent to the Chambers of Commerce at 

Calcutta and Madras. 

No. 22 .—T 0 THE Right Honorable the Loros op her Majesty’s 
Most IIon’ble Privy Council. * 

T/te hvmhh Prayer of the undersigned 
Brilish Merchants, Residents at 
Bombay, in the East Indies. 

SiiEWETH,— That your petitioners are the owners of a large quantity of 
opium in China. 

That her Majesty’s Chief Superintendent of British trade in China, by a 
public notice, addressed to all British subjects in China, * did, in the name and 
on the behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s Covernment, from motives ainl 
weighty causes (herein stated, enjoin and require all her Majesty’s subjects in 
China, to surrender forthwith to him, for the service of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, all the opium under their respective control, and to hold all ships and 
vessels engaged in the trade of opium subject to his immediate order ; and the 
said Chief Superintendent, acting ' in the name and on behalf of" her Britannic 
Alujcsty’s Government, did in his, the said public address to all British subjects, 
declare, that he then, in the most full and unreserved manner, held himself res¬ 
ponsible for and on behalf of her Biitunnic Maje.sty’s Government, to all and 

a 

each of her Majesty’s subjects surrendering the said British owned opium, for its 
being delivered over to the Chinese Government, declaring also, * that failing 
the surrender of the said opium by that evening, her Majesty’s Government 
would be wholly free of ail manner of responsibility or liability in respect of such 
British owned opium not surrendered,’ and the said Superintendent in the said 
notice further stated, that * it is specially to be underatood, that proof of British 
projterty and value of all Britiah opium, surrendered to him agreeably to this no¬ 
tice, shall be determined iipdii principles and in a manner hereafter to be defined 
by her Majesty’s Government.’ And in another public notice, her Majesty's 
Chief Superintendent stated, * the maintenance of tiie national character and 
the validity of the claim fur indemnity depend upon that scrupulousness of fide¬ 
lity with which he is well assured iiis countrymen will enable him to fulfil 
public obligations to this Govemimetit. 

That in obedience to the said public notice, and in the most full and firm 
reliance on her Majesty’s Government indemnifying them fur this sacrifice of 
property, the respective agents of your petitioners, did give an atmountof the 
opium belli by them, and under their control, surrendering all such freely and 
entirely to her Mi^esty’s Chief Superintendent, as enjoined by him. 

That under these ekeumstanems youir petitioners have been dsprived ol pro» 
periy to a very large amount ► , 

. That the jr have tlm fulieM; confidence in the vrell known justice of the Brifitli 
Government, to nhiebUiey have ever been.accuittNned to look for protection 
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and SHjipnrt in tliis distant portion of her Majesty’s doininiii-.is, that they *wiii 
dniy iiid4!iniiit'y them. 

Tluit tiic loss to them, liowcver, of such an ammint of properly is most se¬ 
verely felt, and proves a most serious enibarrassmiuit to tli«>tn in tlieir commeruud 
operations; they are, therefore, induced most earnestly tuprayth.it her Majesty’s 
Cjovernment may he pleased, with us little delay as possible, to make some 
arraiigement for the speedy adjustment of their claims. 

« 

That, if her Majesty’s Government could devise some means fur immediate¬ 
ly advancing; to your petitioners, such a portion, on acc<iiiiit of their said ctairiis-, 
as her .Majesty’s Government might,on duecuii'hleration, consider itself justiiied 
ill paying; such an arrangement could not fail to prove a most iiiiportaiit relief 
to your petitioners, and he regarded by o-icatid all in this coniitry, as acoaviiu;- 
ing proof of the favor and protection of her Majesty’s Govcrnnicut towards tier 
loyal subjects in these dominions * 

Should it unfortunately be found impracticalilc to make this arrangement, 
which your p'>titioners, however, trust may not be so, lliongh fulling far short of 
the relief that measure would have aiforded, it would still tend, in n most tin pur- 
taut degree, to aiip|)ort the credit and give cunlideiico to the cuiiimercial dealings 
of your potitiuners, if the British Govermont would at once declare their deter¬ 
mination to settle their claims at an early d.ite, niid cause the Govcriiiiieiits in 
India to publish such deleriniiialion in the Government Gazettes in this country, 
and thi. last measure, failing the practicability of the otlier they have ventured 
to suggest, your petiiioiiers wouhl beg most earnestly to press on the early atten¬ 
tion of her Majc'ty’s Govcrniucnt. 

That your petitioners rest their claims, with every confidence, on the honor 
and justice of the British Government, feeling assured that the high and distii^- 
guis'i d name and character of the Itritish nation, fur these virtues, will, in the 
setticiiieiit of these claims, he most fully maintained. 

That the trade in opium has been encouraged and promoted by tlin Indian 
Government, under lhe*exprcss sanction and authority, latterly, of the British 
Government and Parliament, and with the full knowledge also, as appears from 
tl^ detailed evidence before the House of Coinnums on the renewal of the last 
charter, that tlie trade in it was confined to China, and was contraband and 
illegal. 

• 

That it has proved a source of immense profit to the Indian Government, 
netting to them a reven\|e, during the last 20 years, of from half a million siei- 
ling anniilly, to latterly two millions sterling per annum, nor can the*prosperity 
of the Itevenue .pf India ffe considered as of loss importance in a national 
point of view, Utan that of the more immeiiiatr resources of the mother country. 

That since the aholition of the East India Company’s monopoly of the tea 
trade in China, it has greatly owing to the opium trade that the East India 
Company have been eu abled to receive, so regularly, and. on such favpuraltle 



tlielr larce annual lorrituriul renriitiancfs for the homo charges from 
India, and that the Biitisli merchants have bt'cn enabled to purchase so readily 
and exten«ive!y, the quantities of teas imported into Bnf>lan'l, which has thus an¬ 
nually secured to the British Government, the very important revenue derived 
from the tea trade. 

While your petitioners therefore take leave to bring 1o the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government, some of the most important advantages the British Go¬ 
vernment hasllerived from the opium trade,they would also heg to state that these 
have been gained through the exertions, capital, and enterprise of your petitioners 
and others, who have traded in this a'tide, nor do they feel assured, will these 
benefits, nor the means by which they have be -n secured to the state, be over¬ 
looked by her Majesty’s Government, in deciding on the speedy adjustment of 
the very hdavy and sudden loss of property to which they have now hcen sub¬ 
jected. • 

/ill early payment to account of the claim, as yonr petitioners have taken leave 
to suggest, would he the most important relief to them, but if this be deenu'd 
impracticable, an early declaration on the part of the British Government to ad¬ 
just siicii without delay, are the measures for which your petitioners w<>iiM now 
humbly pray, aiitl as the ilislress and loss of property is great, so to be elFectiial, 
should the relief be speedy, and your petitioners are therefore induced, humbly, 
and ea'^iiestly to entreat the immediate attention and consideration to their case, 
of her Majesty’s Guvernnieut. 

And as in duty bound your petitioners shall ever pray. 

Bombay, Ist June, 1839. 

■JJo. 23.—A l.ETTER AT>DRESSF.T> BY THE BoMBAY CHAMBER OF COM- 

MEBCR TO THE HIFFERENT CHINA AND UaST InDIA ASSOCIATIONS 

IN Great Britain. < 

Sir,—Y our n-sociation has no doubt become sc^iiaiiited with the late ex¬ 
traordinary IransRCtiniis in China, the sudden destruction o*’ the opium trade, amt 
llic enormous sacrifice of British property in China, which has been the conse¬ 
quence. Tndepemlent of this sacrifice, the loss of opium still in store in lH<|ia, 
now rendered nearly of no value, will be also immense. 

^ As the circumstances which have led to this alarming state of affairs must 
Already be known to you. they need not now be alluded to. For sundry weighty 
rrasons stated, her Majesty's Chief Siipeiintendent at C>inton, enjoined and ne- 
quiretl the immediate surrender to him, of all Rritish owned opium, and held 
himself responsible, acting in the name and on behalf*of the British Government, 
to the owners, tliat htsOovernmenl would indemnify them for its value beteafter. 
An immediate declaration on the part of her Majesty's Government at home, as 
to thahr tntentiona in regard to this indemnity, is thus imperatively called for, as 
, the present doiibtland suspense greatly aggravate the evils the trade generally of 
India is now suffering under, and dtis place in particular, in consequence of the 
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the shock received by these occurrences in China. It is to entreat the exertions 
and powerful influence of yuur assuciatinn, to press the British Guverument to an 
early declaration of their intentions in this respect, (hat at a special general meet¬ 
ing of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, it was resolved to address you, and to 
^solicit the aid and interference of your association to this end. 

Into^the propriety or policy of the trade in opium, it is not requisite on this 
occasion to enter. That trade has been encouraged and countenanced and has 
been conducted by the Government of India, under the express sanction and 
authority of tlie British Government, entirely for state purposes, through the 
instnimen^ity of the capital, exertions, and enterprise of her subjects. In tliis 
way the Government have derived an enormous revenue from it, equal latterly to 
two millions sterling [icr annum, nearly one tenth of the total revenue of India. 
Both the British and Indian Governments knew the export of it was'couflncd to 
China, and that it was there^an illicit and contraband trade. 

It has been promoted and encouraged by the Govonimeiit of the country, 
until it has grown to an extent to now form more than-two thirds of the 
total exports of Bengal and Bombay, as will be seen in the (able annexed. In 
that table it wilt aisobc seen, what a v.iliiabio portion of the supply of silver, for 
the coinage of the country, the Government have received from China, owing 
chiefly to the opium trade, while a glauee at the published statements of the 
Brit-sh trade at Canton, will shew the iniinciise ini|iortanec to the direct trade 
from China to Cfigland from the value of the trade of India with China, and 
which value again lias chiefly arisen from the opium trade. Without the India 
trade the Court of Directors could nut have so favorably conducted their large 
remittances for home charges, nor could merchants in England have purchased 
teas, to the amount they have dnic, without having sent remittances largely in 
bullion to that country. However much then the trade in such an article, by 
the Government of a country, is to be condemned ; in a case such as the present, 
the enormous advantages the British nation have derived tliroiigh it, should nut. 
in fairness to those by whose instrumentality also tliey have been gained, be lust 
sight of. * 

That these have been most important and most valuable to tfie Government, 
tj^e few facts now stated must prove to you. 

The value of the property now surrendered to the British authorities in 
Chtnaj estimated at upwards of two millions sterling, must of itself coiiviiice 
you of Uie disastrous eflects likely, for a time at least, to be occasioned to triide 
in India, and when it in known that one half of this amount is owned in Bomb^jr^ 
that such also will be severely felt in this market. Already has the'want of the 
usual returhs produced a**great scarcity of cash, which checks the purchase of 
many of the Mhp«kis of Brittsli goods, seriously aflect# credit, and casts a general 
gloom over the tirade of the Port. The longer some settlements of claims 
preferred is delayed, or a declaration of what the British Goverument really 
means to do h» regard to them is withheld from the public, the evils we now ««f- 
for from will b« prolonged in prophittoa, and he so much «u»o ngf nvated. 
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J» a qiKstinn ornuch ma'niliidp and importance, nil doubt and eiispcnsc ought 
to lie rtiiidcted as sliurt as possible, and wo thus most eauiesily solicit your pow-> 
erl'ul aid and mo't active exertions to press her Majesty’s Govcrnnieut, lor an 
early declaration of their intentions. 

It is timnglit that it lias been in some measure owing to iho opium trade, 
pnd its iiiipoi'tunce to ihe revenue of India, that the British Govi^rnntpnt have 
not long ere now boldly ins'sted on placing our commercial relations with the 
t'<hin«se Goveniin' iit on a more sure and stable footing, and one more honourable 
to the British cliaracti^r, than has yet been the case. 

If the trade in opium has thus been any obstacle, it is noi^removed, 
and as some reparation will surf ly be demanded for the forcible iuiprisfinment of 
the Biilish rf-preseiitative, we trust your association, with all the mercantile in- 
lluciiec of Great Britain, will join in most strongly representing to the Govern- 
iiicnl to avail of this opportunity, and to take the proper meiiiis of now and for 
evtr cstalilishing our coinmcrcial intercourse with < hiiia, on the firm and honour¬ 
able position its importance to both countries demands, * 

Other changes will now have to he made for successfully carrying on the 
trade ill China, and theojiportuniiy seems a g< od one of a dillVretit arrangement 
by the GovcrnniGnt, for the East India Company’s financial operations with this 
country. 

Was the Court of Directors to fix a fair exchange, which all parties could 
rely on being stea<lily adhercfl to, up to a flute named, one year or more, ibere 
can he lillle doubt they would receive at home a much larger amount of money 
than hitherto, against their drafts on the Indian Government. 

On this subject, however, this Chamber will confer with those of Calcutta 
and Madras, and again address you. 

1 have the honor to be, your must obedient servant, 

II. G. Goruon, Cluiinmni 

Jiomhay, fid Jnite, 18119. 

lltanel tntiil evports at Valeutta and Imporli of Treaiure at Culfuttn and Bomhatf 

n j . Amonntof 

' e' orli the export in In Total. From China ^ 

’I* ’ opium, 

Calcutfa,. 1836-37 Ite-6.70,77.409| 1,80,16,423 1836-37 Rs- 64,48,485'Ri- 23,39,469, 

„ 1837-38 6,50 45.95912.12,92,3861 1837-38 1,08.41.609; „ 55.09.393| 

Bombay,. 1836.37 Rs- 5.99,05.97812,42,49,821 1836-37 R»- 1,34 78.368 Re- 1,00.74 2 

I' l837-38i 4,26.04,16811,12,42.325 1837.38 „ T.46. 50,829i ,, 1,18.49,5 

No. 24.-^To thp SifftU Omombh Lard Auckland, Governor-tOekeral of India. 

My 14>rd:—^C t>nvtnced of the anxiety yom Lordmliift entertains for the 
prosperity of thecomin^iee of all India, arn beg res{mctfully to lay before your 
Lurdsldp a copy of a imtiUoa aigned by us and othei? j|i^l<leia ot o|»uai lo Cbma« 
intended for U. M.’s Ministers, relative, to tht Ute sarreadet of all tlie tifiium in 
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China to H. M.’a Chief Superintendent, in obedience to an order issued by him, 
and on a guarantee on his part, acting in the name and on behalf of her Majes> 
ty, of being indemniiit-d for the same, by the British Government. 

Well acquainted as your Lordship is with all the bearings of this trade, the 
c^nection of the tadian Government with it, under the sanction of the Britisli 
• Legislature, the important revenue derived from it by means of the capital and 
exertions of those who had traded in it, and whom the Goverment had encour¬ 
aged by tacilities and assistance repeatedly afforded, as the case Required, it 
would be an unnecessary occupation of your Lordship's valuable time to enter 
now into any details of such. 

It is, however, because we feel that much weight and regard will be paid 
at home to your Lordship’s opinions on the subject, that we now take leave rcs- 
}MXlfully and earnestly, to s dicii your Lordship’s powerful aid and influence to 
the prayer of that petition, and to beg the favor of your Lordship’s transmitting 
to II. M. Government these opinions at your Lordship’s earliest convemience. 

Yonr Lordship must he well aware, that though the subject is a deeply im¬ 
portant one, as.affecting the revenue of this country, and the commerce of both 
England and India with China, it is now rendered by its present position not 
only of particular and most vital importance to the protierties and credit of those 
merchants immediately interested and directly engaged in the trade, hut concerns 
intimately every person employed in mercantile pursuits at all the presidencies, 
and in this view it becomes a question of doubly greater moment to your Lord- 
ship, appointed to prcsiio over the mighty interests of this valuable portion of 

her JM ajesty’s dominions. 

• • 

Every one engaged in trade at the different presidencies is more or less 
mixed up with the opium trade from the magnitude of the capital required in it. 
The direct shipper of the drug must lose immensely, and must then find the 
greatest difficulty in repaying t|p party through whose funds, lent to him, he 
Was enabled to trade, who again will claim from others, engaged in other branch¬ 
es of trade, the money li* may have lent to them, and so on will general distress 
and discredit for the time thus prevail, to the great injury of all individually 
and of commerce generally, as well as the Government who benefit by its 
prosperity. 

AH these evils would be greatly'*, increased to this country by the 
British Government delaying to declare the course they moan to pursue, 
and be still more aggravated by a reluctance to fulfil the guarantee of 
H. M.’s Chief Superintendent, which, from the confidence we hpve beelT- 
ever made to place i* the British Government for the honour aud 
justice and liberal beneficence* to those under its protectiod which 
have, ever drstinfutshad it* ore however never can believe poMiWe, aa all 
faith woifld then, be fogofar. destroyed or much vreakeoed in the acts of those 
yvhom tlm British Qoveripeiiit aj^otat^ to high aud important trusts in this coutl*« 
.try^.and every wh«lre.ii^. ^ g 
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We feel that wliat wo have thus venturned briefly to revert to, is so well 
known to your Lor<ishi|>, that it is in your Lordship’s poW'^r to be of essential 
service in representing the vast and great variety of interest alfected by these late 
occurrences in China, and that great weight* would be attached by Q. M/s Go* 
vernmeiit to your Lordsip’s representation. 

We would, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly entreat, that your Lor^ 
ship would be pleased to transmit at your earliest leisure, your strong recommen- 
daiiun fur a si^eedy declaration of their intentions by H. M.’s Government. We 
also feel confident, on giving your serious consideration to the various interests af¬ 
fected, that the Government of India will not abandon those, by whose capital 
tyid exertions India and Gngland have reaped so many and great benefits, to the 
ruin that must ensue to thousands, should the British Government nut recognize 
in the fulhist and most liberal manner, the acts of their own lii«;h functionary in 
China, to say nothing pf the degrading effects that would result politically to ail 
bolding high appointments, from a course which, however, we repeat, we never 
expect the Government of such a nation as Great Britain could wdopt, and we 
would thus further trust to your Lordahip’s recommending, that some means be 
devised, fur the speedy payment of the loss sustained, or if this bo not pra<'ticablr, 
of some portions being advanced to the parties interested, for their immediate 
relief. 

We have Uie hononr to remain. 


Your Lordship’s obedient, humble Servants.' 


(Signed) Framjee Cowasjee, 

„ JUGGONAUTH SUNKEKSETT, 

„ Jamsbtjee Jejeebhoy, 

„ DhackjAg Daoajee, 

„ CuRSETJEE Cowasjee, 


(Signed) Bomanjee IIurmgsjge. 

„ Khemchund MotICHUNI) 
„ Mahomed Au-w Rogay, 
„ Dadaboy Pestonjee, 

„ CURSETJEE ARDASBBR, 


CAXiGVTTA- 


No. 25,—The Right Honorable the Lords of her Majesty’s 
MOST Honorable Privy Council. 

TAc Humble Prayer of Ike undersiffned Sritisk 
Merchants, Resident -at Calcutta, in tite 
East Jmiies. 

t 

1. SHEWETH,--“Thatyourpetitioners have been engaged or are otherwise 
interested in the ophim trade between Calcutta and China—and that the British; 
Oovernn^tof Beagaiaie tiie sole producers of opium for th-tt tradh thronghont its 
dependenciM, and basm for yean been the parties most dKeidy iotereated in en- 
caaraging it. That the opinm trade, although always hndwn to be pro^iibited by 
the Ctiineae Oovenraient, trasegf erlyeoaght afiter by 'the Chinese peopid, and has 

ie, by every means that tageneity coulddevisd 
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(HI tlio part of the British fSoveroment of liitlia—who are the sols projocfis aii<l 
maniifiicturers of Beliar ami Beiiarea optiini—who have coiiaiilUul itn every occa¬ 
sion the wants ami wishes of Chinese consumers—who afforiled coin|M!iistitiuii 
when the opium, on leacUint; China, was found by the Chinese to he inferior to 
the standard gunraiiteed by the state,—and who, even on occasions, made direct 
coiisigninimts t<> agents in China, that they might practically learn, whether con¬ 
signments packed in new forms would he acceptable to the people of tiiat empire. 
In one case, the opium was not approved, and did not sell for the* amount ox- 
pectml, which led to a draft being drawn for a balance on the Bast India Com¬ 
pany, which was duly honored and paid. 


2. The ext'-nt to which the trade has been carried on, will be understood 
from tlie underincntioiied extract from the Custom [louse books of Calcutta, 
where the propurt on of opium shipped to China direct, and that scut tl> all other 
plat'es wh itcvcr, is scjiarately specified. It appears from thi.s tab'c, tliHtof an 
aggregate of 79,446 chests actually despatched from Calcutta in six years, 07,063 
chests were erf^iorted to China direct. The correctness of this statement will he 


home out by the recor-ls of the (ioveriirneiit Custom House, through which 


the vessels laden with opium, were cleared expressly lor China, and it cannot. 


Yeats, 


Atl otiivf' 
pftites. 

Total, 

iim 33 

7,598 

1 810 

9,408 

lH3i .34 

I0.!i!l(j 

1 .790 

12,006 

1834 33 

9 48r> 

1.510 

1<>.99.5 

18.'i5 .16 

13,094 

1 7.57 

14 851 

l8i(>-.37 

l()..‘»9l 

2 21 > 

12 60'i 

1837-58 

1«,2U7 

.3,30 i 

19,60 • 

Toml. 

87.081 

1«,36, 

79 446 


therefore, be asserted, cither that Govern¬ 
ment. were nut perfectly aware of the exis¬ 
tence of the o liiim trade with Cliina, or that 
they did not in fact look to tiiut direct trade as 
the principal source of consumpt on. It is im¬ 
portant, thai this fact should be borne especial¬ 
ly in mind, with reference to the prayer of this 
iiiemurial. • 


3 Neither 8 loul I it he forgot en that the opium’trad^ms been distinctly 
recogiiixed by tie GovernniMit of Great Britain, and by the imperial l*ariia- 
m nt—that th'? net profits of tliis trade have yielded to the Indian Government 
an enormous revenue varying from 1 to 2 milii ms sterling per annum—and 
that by this revenue in fact, have tlie proprieto s of Ea-t India Stuck been 
hitherto enablod to receiv^ the very higl^dividend guaranteed by Parliaiiieiit in 
the new chatter—3 and 4 William IV. chap. B5. 


• 4. The sale of opium in China, has always been contraband, but it was a 
contraband trade. whi< h, like that in Chinese crape, nr Fn-nuh lace, or tobacco, 
in Great B itain,—or in British pi ce goods at Ilamburgh, daring the war—has 
ilnuiisbed through the connivance of Government uflicers ; while the edicts of 
the ^peror proved as iiitavailing in China, as the celebrated Berlin d^eer« e of* 
Nitpoleon on the I’Ontiiieiit of Europe. In fact, by prohibiting iho trade, the 
Chinese C vernliB fit have lost a certain Custom revenue, whicli lia.s been in 
cdnsequence tfauk^eired to the jpocketa of Chinese smugglets and mandarins or, 
ashks generally been Sup lbs d, fhat Gove nment may have knowingly allowed 
the extortions of those M‘'.'lildariii!s as a roe ns of economising in the salaries of 
funetienarfes,'whom, they 1lld'’'i9itit loo glad to hare an excuse for paying ia* 
adeqaatvly, . 
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6 . Tlie osport of Sycce silver, is also coiitrabnnd in China; and as Bul¬ 
lion was always received in payment for opium, it is to this taut that the recnit 
vieient proceedings of that (.overnnipiit may be chiefly attributed. Ttie export 
of silver, hy the law of China, is death. Like other half civiliz d natioii.s, which 
understand not the principles of political economy, the C/hine<e consider tim 
export of bullion as injurious to their well-being, and thnn .er edicts against 
the ** leakage of sycee" and “ the oozing out of dollars," as though such exports 
were actually a loss to the State. It is necessary to say but little in proof <»f this 
fiiliacv. China possesses silver mines of immense value, but which are woiked 
only to limited extent; and the circulation of whose products the Government 
would fain restrict exclusively to the imperial domains. Those mines arc exlianst- 
Icss, save in tlie fear of their Government, whose proceedings in prohibiting the 
export of bullion are truly lamentable. As reasonable would it be for the Bri¬ 
tish Govoriinient to prohibit rail roads, and steam vans, because the one ini;;ht 
exhaust the iron—the other (he eual mines of Great Britain! The export of 
opium from India, which has thus defeated the restrictive policy uf the Chinese 
Government, and which has caused the mines of that empire to ho wrought far 
mure extensively, than would otherwise have been the case, in order to replace 
the vacuum circulation created by continued export of Sycce from Ciiina, has 
thus been of essential benefit to commerce ; for it has drawn forth the resoiiteoa 
of the most fertile and populous empire in the world, and the bulii.in, thus brought 
back in exchange for opium, has covered vast tracts of British India with smiling 
fields and a flourishing population—it h <s enormously extended the import of 
Brilisli manufacture throughout Hindoostan—has increased largelv the shipfiing 
and general commerce of these seas—has brought into the British Indian treasury 
a revenue efceedidlpthe land revenue of an entire presidency, that' of Bom¬ 
bay—and has thus paid in London the dividends of the Proprietors of Indian 
stock, ainouuting to £0,30,000 per annum, if not indeed the whole surplus of 
ttoo milltous sterling required fur the expeiices of the Home Goveriinieut of 
India. 

6. We trust, therefore, that we have some right *t.o expect the hands of 
your Lordships, the fullest consideration*of the urgent claims preferred on the 
present occasion. 

« 

7. The proceedings in China are so fully before your Lordships from other 
sources, that it is unnecessary to enter into detail here, beyon d the most brief 
summary. Suffice it therefore to say, that in order to save the lives and proper¬ 
ty of all Europeans residing at Canton—then placed yi imminent peril by the 
outrageoms proceedings of a Commissioner, armed, as he himself states, with 
irresponsible power,— H.M.’a Superintendent in CItioa purchased, on behalf of 
Her Britanic Majesty, tbe whole of the opium then on board theraveral receiv¬ 
ing ships and other vessels moored at the several outer anchorages of Houg- 
Kung, Lintin, &c.,or that bad proceeded to more dteteut stations ufi the coast. 
This otiiura U. M/s Snperintendeiit aubseqitenflijr dhliv(;red to the Chinese Oo- 
verumeut, and the trade of Canton has since been re-opened and all foreigners 
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Icaseil from pcvil, wo believe, but solely upon the sacrifice of so large a property 
purchased from the holders for H. M. s service. 

8. It will be obvious to your Right Honorable Lordsliips, that this mea¬ 
sure, though arising from momentous necessity, and as the only means of saving 
the Britishiuhabitaiitsof China, from a ropeiitionof rapine and massacre, similar 
to the horrors of Amboyna, Japan, Calcutta, and Manilla, has been productive 
of serious injury and loss, to all whose property has thus been delivered to the 
Chinese Government; and although, wo rely with the most entire confidence ou 
the honor and responsibility of II. M *sGovernment, to unreservedly recognize the 
act of H. M.’s Superintendant; yet we must be pardoned for expressing our 
earnest anxiety for the earliest settlement that the finances of Government will 
afford: aud should circumstances unfortunately render immediate, payment 
impracticable, we trust, that no delay may occur in the acknowledgment of 
these claims, and that some specific dates may be assigned, by public proclama¬ 
tion through the London, GazettOt at which the instalments may be severally paid. 

9. As the means of most readily meeting the wants of your Petitioners, we 
would beg most respectfully to point out, that the channel through which these 
claims may be most conveniently liquidated, would be the treasury of the East 
India ('ompany at Calcutta. An arrangement, that sliould repay (he amount of 
these claims in Calcutta, leaving the adjustment in Eiiglant to be made between 
the East India Company and U. M. Government, must, we would suggest, be of 
manifest advantage to all parties, since it would materially assist in remitting a 
portion of the amount annually re»piired for the expenses of the Home Govern¬ 
ment. Blit even, if otherwise, should such immediate payment to the East India 
Company on the part of II. M.'s Government be inconveniatit, we most respect¬ 
fully submit that the East India Company should still be Inquired to pay our 
demands at once, which, we contend, would in fact be merely the refund of 
certain revenues, virtually advanceti of late yeajs to Government by individuals, 
on the faith of then existing rcdatioiis with China, and on delivery of tho 
opium to parties for shipment; but which opium has since been purchased by 
11. M.’s Snperintendant^n behalf of Her Majesty, and delivered to the Chinese 
Government. May we not also urge, that in the total subversion of those rela- , 
tiiyis, tho holders have become as between Her Majesty and the East India 
Company, a mere intermediate party, upon whom the loss should not be allowed 
to fall, for having conveyed that opium to China, upon which so large a profit 
has been actually realized by the Bengal Government. 

■10. We trust that«the equity of this proposal will be readily admitted 
your Right Heaorable Lordsliips—and however the quesi ion of peace or war, 
or the future relations witli China maybe determined, that the settlement of 
the claims herein preferred, baaed as they are on the acknowledged good faith 
tnd honor of the British fllation, may be effected at the earliest possible date. 

11. We should nofe ^tiL eniit, to state, that while the profits of opium ship¬ 
pers have seldom exceeded from 5 to 15 per cent., on the Government sale price; 
those of the opium manufacturers, viz. the British Goternment of India, have 
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usually varied from 200 up to llie enormous amount of 500 per cent, on the cost 
of manufacture! 

12. We trust, therefore, that H. M.'s Government will be graciously 
pleased to direct, either that the amount of these respective claims be paid through 
the East India Company’s treasury at Calcutta, at such rate per chest as may 
be resolved on by Government—or that the Hon’ble East India Company be 
directed to refund the amount paid to Government at Calcutta for every chest 
of opium brbught forward at auction in the years 1837, 1838 and 1839, that 
may have been delivered up to H. M.’s Superintendent in China—together witli 
interest on the same at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum from the date on whicii 
the cost of each chest was paid into the Government treasury at Calcutta, be¬ 
sides all charges of shipping and transport to Canton. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 

No. 26.— The Secretary Chamiier of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Sir,—I am directed to forward for information of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the accompanying printed copy of a petition, agieed to this day, at a 
meeting of parties interested in the China radc,. held at the office of Messrs. 
Carr, Tagore and Co. This petition is now being engrossed, and will be cir¬ 
culated for signature generally as soon as prepared, so tliat one copy may be des¬ 
patched by the ‘ Water Witch.* 

2 . I am further directed to express the request of the Meeting, that the 
Chamber of Commerce will co-operate with the objects of the petition, and 
solicit the active co-operation of the several corresponding Associations in G rt at 
JSritain in furtherance of the same objects. 

3. I am further directed to suggest, that it would he most convenient if 
the proceedings ut the Chamber could be so managed so as to allow of their being 
transmitted by the ‘ Water t Witch,’ so as to reach England at the same period 
as the original petition. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most olA.Alient servant, 

(Signed) Thomas James Taylor. 
Calcutta, 4th July, 1834. , 

Proceedings of Cluimber of Commerce, Calcutta, Monday, July 8/A, 1839. 

Head the following letter from Mr. T. J. Taylor, transmitting copies of Me¬ 
morial, from parlies interested or engaged in the opium trade, about to be 
foiyardcd to the Lords of Her Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council, 
(vide Letter No. 26,) and Memorial (vide N( 4 , 25.) 

Resolved, that copies of the above memorial be forwarded. to the London 
East India and China Association, and to the Chambers of Commerce at homo, 
with which this society is in communication, earnestly requesUd^ th^ to support 
the prayer of the petition, is vitally affecting the trade of Calcutta. 

(Signed) W, LimOMD, Secretary. 
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(From the Singapore Free Press, July 12,1839.) 

The Cowasjee Family arrived yesterday from China, having left Macao on 
the 1 Itli June. By that date Captain Elliot was at Macao, with all the 
foreign residents from Canton, except the few whoso names will be found below ; 
and in what we now republish from the Canton papers will be found, the Super- 
intendant’s last public notice, enjoining all British subjects to quit Canton, and 
directing British sliips not to enter the port. It is stated in private advices we 
have scon from Macao, ofdates from 29th May to 10th June, that it was under¬ 
stood to be the Chief Superintendent’s intention to intimate to the authorities at 
Canton, that ho regarded his intercourse with them as having closed, until he was 
in possession of further instructions from his own government. The Superinten¬ 
dent took his departure from Canton on the 21th of May, in company with the six¬ 
teen individuals detained as hostages by the commissioner for the due surrender of 
the full quantity of opium specified as in possession of the foreign holders, 
whose liberation he purposely awaited. A decree of banishment has been issued 
ngainst these individuals by name, which will also be found below. On their 
departure from Canton, the remaining guards were withdrawn from the front of 
the factories, and admission permitted as formerly to the hongs and neighbour¬ 
ing streets. On the delivery of the opium having been completed, the commis¬ 
sioner also issued an edict permitting the vessels detained outside to proceed to 
Whampoa, to remain there until a new set of regulations was published—which it 
appears by a letter from the hong merchants, require that all vessels are to be ex¬ 
amined and searched before they arc allowed to break bulk, and restrict them to 
narrower anchorage limits than formerly, and it is supposed will also include the 
objectionable bond.* 

We refer our readers to Captain Elliot's notice above alluded to, regard¬ 
ing the precautions he requires British subjects leaving Canton to take with re¬ 
gard to their claims against the Chinese, and to British owned property in their 
possession. A letter from Macao, of 8th June states,that the American residents 
at Canton had determined on a permanent stay, without removing to Macao at all; 
and that some America sfiiips outside were either taking in goods to convey up to 
Whampoa, or preparing to do so. On the other hand, although an expectation 
was entertained by some, that, after the delivery of all the opium, the commission 
WoiHd adopt conciliatory measures, a general impression seems to prevail among 
the British merchants, that a continued residence in Canton, under the new law 
to which they are called upon to submit, would be attended with extreme hazard 
to life and property. The new law, promulgated in an edict from the imperial 
commissioner, the viceroy and Ueut. governor of Canton, was published in 
onr last'number, • 

An imperial edict had arrived express from Peking, dispensing with sending 
there the opium surrendered,#! proposed by the Canton authorities, and directing it 
to be openly destroyed at Canton, for which measures were in progress accordingly, 


* W# now rtpablith this Bonil for the sake of reference. 
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and it is reported that its destruction will be the occasion of a grand cere* 
monial. Our readers will find that the emperor says in this edict that the opi¬ 
um affair “ has been extremely well managed.” As a reward for the obedience 
shewn by foreigners in the surrender of the opium, it is reported his imperial 
majesty has issued orders for a present of five catties of Cnogou tea to be given 
for every chest of opium. 

A letter from Macao, referring to the notice of the Superintendent, prohibit¬ 
ing the access of British shipping to Whampoa, remarks; “ a large amount of 
British owneil goods is now lying in these roads and the adjacent anchorages, and 
as the season for daily arrivals is fast coming on, we must look to the property, 
thus situated, being ere long increased to a frightful extent. How all this is to be 
disposed of, nothing as yet has been decided; but a meeting of all the merchants is 
to take place in a day or two to take the subjectinto consideration.” Capt. Elliot, 
it appears,* was negotiating both with the Portuguese and Chinese for carrying 
on some portion of the trade through Macao ; and various and opposite opinions 
are expressed, as to the practicability of the scheme under existing circumstances. 
Three hong-merchants had gone down to Macao to protect the privileges of 
their body, and prevent the Chinese from dealing with foreigners. Macao 
continued unmolested, and the Portuguese government had proinisevi its protec¬ 
tion to such of the exiles from Canton as claimed it.« Some houses from Canton 
have issued circulars, in contemplation of a protracted stay at that settlement. 

The imperial commissioner having been promoted to the government of the 
Keangner and Keangsee provinces, expectations are expressed that after his de¬ 
parture to take possession of his new dignity, there will be considerable relaxa¬ 
tion ill the measures recently put in force against opium. The Colonel Young 
has, we understand, been taken up to go to the coast, strongly manned and well 
armed; and Macao letters state that the “ des'ruction of the surrendered opium 
would only be a fresh stimulus to the illicit traffic in the drug on the ooast, and 
that it made the parties there, who were interested in the clippers, and who were 
waiting the anival of their countrymen from Canton, more impatient than ever to 
commence their intended operations. ’ and sales of the drug are said to be going 
on at favourable rates" 

The Cambridge from this the 16th May was the last arrival. 

H. M. S. Lame, also arrived here yesterday from Macao the 30th Muy. 
She will proceed up the Straits we understand to-morrow, in expectation of meet¬ 
ing the Admiral. 


(From the Canton Register, of 4th J{^ne.) 

The*Tollowing proclamation from the imperial commissioner and bis col¬ 
leagues, has ended all speculations as to the method of dealing with the extorted 
and surrendered opiom. We have been informed, that the governor &c. pro¬ 
ceeded to the Bogue on Saturday: and it appears from the proclamation, that 
the flowery sons of Haa are to begin digging the grave of £2,60,000 of British 
government property to day. The very stones by and bye will ** prate of its 
whereabout.’* 
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tin, iinperiul commissioner, Tang, governor general of tlin two Kwang pro¬ 
vinces, E, lieut.-governor of Canton, issue this proclomatioii to explain to the iin- 
derstandiiig of the people the affair of the surrender of opium from the storeships. 

It is known that we, the above named great minister, governor, and lieut.- 
governor, have received 20,283 chests of opium, surrendered from the store 
ships.—We made an immediate report by express, requesting the imperial will 
to send the opium to Peking, thereto be strictly examined and destroyed. 

On the 17th day of the 4th moon we received a despatch from’the cabinet 
council, as follovrs :— 

“ An imperial edict lias lieon received.” “ Lin Tsihscu and his collca'^ue 
have reported that the opium on board the store ships has Ireciii surrendered, and 
requested that it may be sent to Peking to be destroyed. This affair has been 
extremely well managed, and I, the emperor, certainly have no suspicion that 
there is any deception or glossing in the matter; but as to the request that 
the opium shall be sent to Peking to be destroyed, I consider that the distance 
is great and the roads difficult, and it would require the strength of too many of 
the people ; therefore there is no necessity to send it to Peking. Lin Tsihseu 
and his colleagues are t'» assemble the civil and military officers, and destroy the 
opium before their eyes, thus manifesting to the natives dwelling on the sea 

coasts and the foreigners of the outside nations an awful warning._ Respect 

this, —Obey Respectfully. 

"We immediately dispatched civil and military officers to the Bogue and 
fixed the 22d of the moon for them to superintend the excavation of a stone-lined 
trench, into which the opium is to be thrown, and mixed and stirred up with 
unslaked lime and rock salt, and be thus destroyed before the eyes of all the 
civil and military officers, and the dregs then cast into the sea ; for the na¬ 
tives of the sea-coasts, and the foreigners of the outside nations must bo made to 
know how greatly the anger of the emperor has been excited ; and to learn that 
even ordure is more valuable as a manure for the land than the smoking mud. — 
A special proclamation. 4th moon, 19th day. (May 31.) 

Doubts have been thrown on the sincerity of the intentions of the local go¬ 
vernment towards the foreign ships that may hereafter enter the port, as set forth 
in the following letter from the hong merchants, dated 31st ult. 

LBTTli!R FROM THB HONO MeRCHARTS. , 

<• 

This is raspectfully t» inform you, that we have received the following 
orders from the |pver^or and hoppo, with directions to transmit them to the 
consuls and fore^ners of every nation, to be by them respeotfally obeyed ac¬ 
cordingly.* 

Henceforth, it is imperative that the foreign ships which come bidier to 
trade, must respectfully obey the former regulations, and enter and anchor in 
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Whampoa reach, near iho village of Sliin Tsing, tlieie waiting to be examined 
and searched, after which they will be allowed to break bulk, and send their car¬ 
go up to Canton; but they will not be allowed to remain anchored at Yuchoo, 
Wouchung, and other places; if they presume obstinately to oppose these old 
regulations, most assuredly they shall be driven out of the river ; therefore let them 
be must careful not to involve themselves in crime ; such are the orders, and we, 
the hong merchants have accordingly transmitted all the circumstances to the 
established authorities, and gentlemen of every nation, begging that you may 
thoroughly know and understand them, &c. Witli compliments we remain. 

(Signed) By the eleven Hong Merchants. 

4th moon, IDtIi day, (31st May, 1839.) 


The Editor of this paper called yesterday on the senior hong merchant, and, 
through him, requested the permission of the local government to go to the Bogue 
and be a witness to the destruction of the opium, on the plea that if no foreigner 
of respectability were present at the singular ceremony—for the interment of the 
flowing poison is intended to be very ceremonious and highly impressive —all 
foreigners, matgre the assertions of all Chinese, would disbelieve the fact of the 
opium having been destroyed. The senior hong-mercliant replied, that permis¬ 
sion could not be granted, that it was an affair of government, and that there 
would be a great assemblage of officers and troops. We may mention that the 
senior hong merchant inquired when the English would return, and observed that 
he considered their leaving Canton a foolish act. 

The following is a list of the foreign merchants at present in Canton. 
Messrs. G. T. Braine, Bell, Gemmell, Wilkinson, Forbes, Delano, Wetmorc, 
Cooper, llalhway. Low, E. King, Bull, Nye, Sacken, Cryder, F. A. King ; 
and the Rev. P. Parker, u. D. We believe there are a few Parsecs, whose 
names we know not. 

PUBLIC NOTICE TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 

SUBJECTS. 

The disregard of formal offers upon the part of Her Majesty’s officer toad- 
just all difficulties by the fulfilment of the imperial will, the unjustifiable iin- 
piisonment of the foreign community in Canton, the still more wanton protrac- 
"fibn of tha| captivity, and the forced surrender of property, of which the inci¬ 
dents have been, the utmost public encouragement, divect and indirect, upon the 
one hand, and violent public spoliation on the other; sneh are the chief facts 
which luY6 sustained the declaration put ferward in the notice of the Chief Sn* 
perintendent of the trade of British subjects, dated at Macao on thG^23rd day 
of March last, that he waswithout confidence in the justice and moderation of the 
provincial government. 
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Correction remaining to be made for tlio circumstance, that these latter 
deeds have been perpetrated mainly under the authority of the imperial com¬ 
missioner, he is also to declare that he is without coniidcnce in the justice and 
moderation of the said imperial commissioner,. 


Acting on the behalf of her !VIajest||i||PP^||pient in a momentous emer¬ 
gency, he basin the first place to signify, that tlier'(i|piand he recently made to 
her Majesty’s subjects for the surrender of British-owned opium under their 
control, l^d no special reference to the circumstances of that prope’rty : But (be¬ 
yond the actual pressure of necessity) that demand was founded on the principle, 
that these violent compuls ry measures being utterly unjust per sc, and of ge¬ 
neral application for the forced surrender of any other property, or of human 
life, or the constraint of any unsuitable terms or concessions, it became liiglily 
necessary to vest and leave the right of exacting eflTeclual security, and full 
indemnity for every loss, directly in the Queen. These outrages have already tem¬ 
porarily cast upon the British Crown immense public liabilities ; And it is incum¬ 
bent upon him at this moment of release, to fix the earliest period for removal 
from a situation of total insecurity, and for the termination of all risk of similar 
responsibility on the part of her Majesty’s government. 

lie is sensible too, that he could not swerve from the purposes now to be 
declared, without extreme danger to va t public claims already pending, audio 
general and permanent interests of highest moment. 


Thus situated, then, and once more referrring to his public notice, dated at 
M acaoon the 23rd day of March last, he lias again to give notice to, aaj| enjoin, 
all her Majesty’s subject^, to make preparation for quitting Canton before or at 
the same time with, her Majesty’s establishment; which departure will take 
place as soon as the Chief Superintendent has completed his public obligations 
to this government. For the general convenience he will afford the best iiifor- 
inatiun in his power, from time to time, concerning the probable period of that 
event. . 


And he has further to give)nolicc, that British subjects, or others thinking fit 
to make shipments of property on British account, on board of British, or any 
other foreign shipping actually in this river, will be pleased to regulate their pro¬ 
ceedings in these respects, upon the understanding that such shipments must be 
ni^de at their personal risk and responsibility after the date of this notice. 

And he again enjoins all her Majesty’s subjects in Canton to prepare sealed 
declarations, and lists of all claims whatever against Chinese subjects, to be ad¬ 
justed as nearly as may be, to the period of their respective retirements from 
Canton before him, or stt the same time with him. * 

And while it is speciaTly to the understood, that the proof of British property 
and value of all such claims banded in to him before his departure, will be deter¬ 
mined upoh principles, and in a manner hereafter to be defined by her Majesty’s 
governmeul, he has to recommend, with a view to uniformity and general clear¬ 
ness, that claims for British property left behind, should be drawn up as far as 
may be practicable on invoice cost. 
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And he has now lo give notice to, and enjoin all her majesty’s subjects, 
either actually in China, or hereafter arriving, merchants, supra-cargoes, com¬ 
manders, commanding officers of the ships, seamen, or others, having control 
over, or serving on board of, British ships or vessels, bound to the port of Can¬ 
ton, not to be requiring, aiding, or assisting in any way in the bringing in to tho 
said port of Canton any such British ship or vessel, to the great danger of Bri¬ 
tish life, liberty, and property, and the prejudice of the interests and just claims 
of the Crown; till a declaration shall be published under his hand a|d seal of 
office to the effect that such bringing in of British shipping, or of British proper¬ 
ty in foreign shipping, is safe in the premises. 

And the Chief Superintendent making these solemn injunctions for the safety 
of British life, liberty, and propeity, and in the protection of the interests and just 
chimsoftlie British Crown, reserves to her Majesty’s government in the most 
complete manner the power to cancel and disregard all future claims, whatever 
on the part of her Majesty’s subjects, or others preferring such claims on account 
of British property, cither left behind, or to bo brought in, if any such British, 
subjects or others preferring such claims shall disregard these injunctions now 
put forward, respecting the keeping out of British shipping and property, till 
the declaration aforesaid shall be duly publislied. * 

And he has once more to warn her Majesty’s subjects in anxious terms, that 
such sudden and str>ing measures as it may be found necessary to adopt on the 
part of competent authorities, for the honor and interests of the British Crown, 
cannot be prejudiced by the continued residence in Canton, beyond the period of 
bis own stay, upon their own responsibilities, and in spite of tiie solemn injunc¬ 
tions of her Majesty’s officer. 

Given under my band and seal of office at Canton in China this *2'2iid day of 
May, 1839. 

L. S. 

(Signed) Ciiari.ks Ta.xaot, Chief Superintendent 

of the Trade of British Subjects in China. 
True Copy, 

(Signed) £ow'ard Klmslie, iSrcrpfary and 7Vcs«reg 

to the Superintendent. 

Canton, May 1839. 


Having reference to the draft of his public notice, submitted to the perusal 
of the merchants for their gu idanue fourteen days sinas, the Chief Superinteudent 
has now to acquaint H. M’a. subjects, that he has reason to hope for the report of 
the wh<de delivery of the opium in the course of the next twenty four hours : and 
his own departure will be regulated by that of H, M’s subjects anS any other 
foreigners, who may claim his protection^ presently detaned in Canton by the 
Commissioner’s commands. 
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Ul)on that subject he will make another communication at the proper 
moment. 

Edward Elmslie, Secretary and Treasurer 

to the Superintendents, 

Lin, high imperial commissioner, and tano, governor of the two Kwang 
provinces issue these commands to the original, the senior, and other bong-mer« 
chants for their full information. *. 

“Opium, pervading with its poisonous influence the inner land, has been a 
source of very great injury. These ten persons, Dadabhoy, Eramjce, Henry, Da¬ 
rnell, Stamford, Bomanjee, Inglis, Green, Kasze, and llbery, natives of Eng¬ 
land and other countries, have all boon habitually accustomed to deal therein. 
They have eagerly snatched at gain, and strove for clandestine advantages. At 
this time when measures of investigation are being so urgently adopted, and the 
regulations of government so strictly enforced, it would have been right to put 
the laws in force for their punishment. But taking into indulgent consideration 
the conduct of the said foreigners, after they had received commands to deliver 
uptheir opium, in speedily joining with Elliot to deliver it up, and thereby 
showing that they arc yet sensible to fear of the laws, we, the commissioner and 
the governor,have reverently embodied the heaven-like benevolence of the Great 
Emperor, and remitted the punishment of their offences. 

Now, that the store ships have given up the entire amount of the opium ; 
it is not expedient that they should be allowed any longer to delay their stay in 
Kwang-tung, lest their own cunning should bud forth again. 

We proceed therefore to give our urgent commands. When these reach the 
said original merchants, &c. Let them immediately enjoin these commands on 
each of the said foreigners, Dadabhoy and the rest; individually, that they spee¬ 
dily return to their countries, and that they sign duly prepared voluntary bonds, 

ft 

that they will never again venture to come. These being placed on record, let 
them wait until passports are given them to go outside. Should they presume, 
under cover of altered names, to come here again, so soon as the fact shall be 
discovered, their offences shall surely be punished with severity. There shall 
certainly be no renewed leniency or indulgence. 

The said original merchants are imperatively required to proclaim the 
favor and the miyesty (of the Emperor), and with earnestness to enjoin 
theije commands. Let them immediately procure the bonds, and report an an¬ 
swer. Let there not besany connivance shewn, nor any delay allowed, lest thgy 
bring investigaMon on thenaselves also. Be earnest and speedy ! Be earnest and 
speedy !—A special order 

Taonkwang, Iffth yeari 4th month, 11th day (23rd May, 1839). 

• (true translation) 

J. R. Morrison, Chinese Secretary and Interpreter' 

to the Supenniendenti, 
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" A DULY PREPARED BOND, to be Toluiitaril)' given by the Engbsli Super- 
intendent, Elliot, and deputy superintendent Johnston, at the head of the English 
merchants, A. J^c., the Indian merchants, B &c., the Moorish merchants, C.&c. 
the ( ) merchants, D and the ( ) merchants, E and the ( ) 

merchant, F &c.,—respecting the eternal doing away with the opium traffic. 

We DO HEREBY pledge ourselves (with and for) the merchants of the 
English nation, and of the several countries, her dependencies, residing and 
trading in the city of Canton, and who, cherished and saturated with the tender 
beneTplenceof the celestial court, have heaped up delight gain to a countless ex¬ 
tent, that should opium be discovered on board any merchant vessel arriving 
in Canton after the autumn ofthis year, the snid vessel and all her cargo shall 
be confiscated to government, and she shall not be allowed to trade; and all 
the partiesebneerned, shall in compliance with the laws of the celestial empire, 
BE PUT TO DEATH, willingly, mbmitUng to their doom! All vessels which having 
sailed from their countries before the present rigorons prohibitions were known, 
shall arrive in China during the spring or summer months, shall immediately 
they arrive, deliver up all the opium they have on board, without daring to se¬ 
crete the least particle. 

We do CONJOINTLY declare, that this ourlionJ is just and true. 


THE CHINESE AFFAIR. 


To the Editor of the Bengal ffurkaru. 

Sir,—T o argue any more against your determination to excuse or vindicate 
every measure of the Chinese Commissioner’s and to condemn every act of Cap¬ 
tain Elliott’s would be a fruitless wa.ste of your time and space. My object in 
again addressing you, therefore, is chiefly to call your attention to some facte 
which you seem, in your eagerness to reach your conclj;<sion, to have entirely 
over-looked, and to remove from your mind an erroneous impression you seem 
to have received, as to Captian Elliot’s views of our policy towards China. 

• 

With regard to the threat to stop the supplies at Macao, permit me to re¬ 
mark, that although you may 6nd no allusion to it, in your papers coming down 
only to the 4th June, non constat, that the fact may not be authenticated in letters 
coming down to the llth. I understand that there are letters in town which 
* state thatjCommissioner Lin bad demanded that the opiilm, bonded at Manila, 
should be brought over to be condemned, and that with a view to enforce that 
demand he had threatened to cut off the supplies from Macao. Tour enquiries 
may enable you to asimrtdia the (act. It was mentioned in the office of a gen¬ 
tlemen having extensife connections with China, and I believe has bean confirm¬ 
ed by the etatements of Capt. Stavers, of the Cmtagec Fai»%, to whom you can 
lefet. You will of course, consistently with the vievrs you have already developed 
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in reference to the Commissioner’s proceeedings, lie prepared to defend that, with 
the rest, as one of the means of putting down opium smuggling. I am not going to 
object to the doctrine, because experience sufficiently shows how useless that 
would be, when you have made up your mind that the right to prevent the fur¬ 
ther importation of opium into China, necessarily involves the right to employ any 
and every means calculated to secure that object. I shall merely venture to re¬ 
mark that if the C-unmisdoner has a right to make such a demand, he has an 
equal right to insist that the opium in ships or godowns here, shall 'lie taken to 
China to be conhscated, since there is every reason to believe, it is intended to be 
illeiially imported into that country. I ratlicr think, that should you attempt to 
convince the merchants or the Government here, that it was the duty of either to 
comply with such a demand, you would hirl your logic fail you, and that both 
would laugh at the beards, of yourself and the Commissioner Lin, wtfom you so 
zealously defend. 

To ask you to consider the proceedings of Captain Elliot, in a spirit of com¬ 
mon candour, would be, I fc'el, utterly useless, since in your enthusiasm in favour 
of the abstract right of the Chinese Government to put down the opium trade, 
voii are prejudiced against every man who ventures to question, and every mea¬ 
sure that even seems to impugn, the perfect justifiableness of all iho proceedings 
to which Mr. Lin hts had recourse, in order to accomplish that object. Against 
that prejudice, as respects its iiifiuence on your conclusions, I shall not be guilty 
of the folly of contending; but T will still venture t* hope, that you will retrace 
j’oiir steps, when you find that that preju lice has misled you to put a construc¬ 
tion upon Captain Elliot’s proclamation, w!ii di is quite unwarranted by any 
language employed in that document. You charge that officer with having 
commenmi hostilities against the Chinese.” If you mean to affiftn that Captain 
Elliot’s warning is, in every r -spect, equivalent to an entire stoppage of the trade, 
—is an act of hostility, or commencement of war, then permit me to ask who 
commenced iho a .'who first resorted—not to a nwre constructive stoppage of 
the trade, but to an unequivocal a*id entire stoppage? Wah it Commissioner 
Lin or Captain Elliot ?'»l think I need not pause for a reply; but has Captain 
Elliot, even as a measure of retaliation, actually stopped the trade? No! but 
what lie has done is substantially this. He is deeply impressed with the con¬ 
viction, that the proceedings of the Chinese Government have violated the rii>hts 
of British subjects, and insulted the national honor to an extent, that will, in all 
probability, reader some hostile demonstration indispensable. You sneer at the 
opinion because it is not your own; but is Capt. E liot alone in that opinion? 
So farfrom it, 1 believe^ every man in China concurs with him in thinking ample 
provocation fiir a ohastiseisent of the spoliation and insolence of the Chinese 
Government, has been given. That being so, however absurd tlie opinion way 
seem to you, who am diseover nothing wrong in the Chinese Commissioner s prj- 
oeedtiigs,purely it <.waf.Ca[Mldin BlUot's duty to warn British sulyects of the dan¬ 
gerous position in wbit^ they will be placed if they continue to trade,, pending 
the issue of the recent untoniiid' events in China, and to announce to tbeni|,thet 
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if after such warning their lives or property were exposed to risk, they must take 
the coDsecjuenco* You say he should have protested against the proceedings, 
and have left parties engaged in the trade to act as they pleased, - It is very easy 
to say this; but what would the British Government have said to Captain 
Elliot, when they found themselves inundated with claims for property risked 
and lost for want of any such warning ? If he believes that there is risk in con¬ 
tinuing the trade, it is his bounden duty to intimate that opinion to the public, 
and that is what he has done. 

The erroneous impression you seem to have as to Captain Elliot is, that 
you evidently fancy, that as a naval officer he is naturally eager for war. The 
fact is, that Captian Elliot has always, until the recent occurrences in China, 
been an advocate of the most conciliatory policy towards that country, and disap¬ 
proved of Lord Napier’s proceedings; so that when the foreigners in China were 
divided into two parties, the one of which might have been styled the war, the 
other the peace party, he was in very bad odour with the former as a public man — 
as a member of society he won, as he ever will win, the esteem and regard of all 
who knew him. He is the last man in the world to have advocated extreme mea¬ 
sures, unless, at least in his judgment, there was no possible alternative. Now, 
he evidently does think they are inevitablo, end in Aiat opinion he is apparently 
supported by every foreigner in China, even by those formerly most eager to 
avoid such extremities. 

a 

I am, Sir, yours. 

An Englishman. 

Friday, Id August. 

P. S.—Permit me to call your attention to the fact, that while Captain 
Elliot has honorably fulhlied his engagement fur the delivery of the 23,000 cho'-ts 
of opium, the Chinese Commissioner has violated every pledge which lie made 
conditionally on such delivery. In this you see nothing to condemn —that of 
course is matter of opinion. 1 merely remind you of the fact. 

<0^ We think it right to state, that the letter of AN ENGLISHMAN has been 
in our possession since Friday evening, i. e. before we announced that the threat 
to stop supplies had been carried into eifcct.—E d. IIuek. 


^ (Editorial remarks on the abovi.) 

With a spirit of martyrdom linparalieicd, wh 6rndy bellav'e, la the anhrts of 
journalism (barring the hull) we again present ourselves sihartiiig wader the 
merciless lash of onr warm-hearted, enthasiastic correi|idittde«t. An ; 

hut whilst he is making sach havoc with oar witllil^, h4i oar pre¬ 

dominant feeling is the anxious hope that shobld nie got into a serape 
ourselves, wo may meet with as. devoted a par^sla to fight our battlcsn • In 
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attempting therefore to parry or soften one or two of his blows, let him not 
suppose we are influenced by a spirit of reckless resistance or contemplate tlio 
indulgence of any pugnacious propensities, or are at all in a mood to exclai ti 
with the fierce Scot, 

Lay on, MaoDuflf, 

And d—d be he who first-cries, hold, enough !” 

On the contrary, we are quite passive, prepared only to use a f^w facts and 
dates and the inferencesarising therefrom, as a sort of cotton-stuHiug to break 
the force of the pitiless pelting of the storm.” 

We venture to affirm, therefore, that we hare never vindicated all Lin's, 
nor condemned all Captain Elliott’s, performances. We have guarded ourselves 
as well as language would enable us to do, by a regular posse, c&initatus of 
prima facies, perhapses, possibilities, ifs, huts, provideds, &c., &c., &c., as regards 
the merits of both, viewed in their particular positions, and with leferenco to the 
duties and obligations of each according to national and international laws and 
usages; although, doubtless, it may have leaked out that the tendency of our 
opinions may be illustrated by the " one half-penny worth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack,” in regard to the praise and censure reciprocally due 
to the representatives of Pekin and St. James. 

With this general protest, therefore, against the accusation of having given 
an unconditional and sweeping verdict of the innocence or the guilt of either 
party, we will slightly touch on the points now mooted by our corresp )ndent. 

In the first place, we demur to the analogy attempted to be raised between 
opium deposited within and without the Chinese jurisdiction. It would be quite 
sefnn les regies to sink, burn, and destroy a French smuggling lugger anchored 
in the Downs, but rather a mistake to use the same means within the Port of 
Dunkirk. 

Were Lin, therefore, to send his war-junks trf destroy (assuming for the 
moment that they were sufficiently powerful to do so) the opium dippers in the 
harbour or roads of Manltla, we should go hand and glove with our correspondent 
in urging upon the British Government immediate measures for the punishment of 
ao^laring an infraction of the laws of nation. 

But the case put is not altogether of this character. Some doubt seems to be 
entertained in regard to the footing on-which Macao is held by the Portuguese— 
whether it is em suflbrance liable to be withdrawn, or whether it is free and in¬ 
dependent 1»y virtue of treaty. In the former case, there can he no question ^ut 
thid the Ghu^tse Governm^t, under the conviction of a nest of smugglers being 
located tiiens, wooW be warranted in taming them out by means of starvation or 
any other mcana within tiicir power. Whether each an extreme step would 
be prude||t or eqol^^Ie w|^need not discuss. History affords numerous prece¬ 
dents for a govorament’# banishing wholesale, parties supposed to be hostile to 
Us interests and policy. Onijr the other day, the expulsion of all the Shmh fannlks 
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firom Hehat, without my overt act of opposition to the rule of wm 

praised as a necessary and vigorous stroke of policy, by a no less able diplomatist 
than Sir John MscNcil. 

On the other hand, even if it be maintained, tliat the Portuguese liold^ 
Macao in Sovereignty, the Chinese Government would be at liberty to cut off all 
communication between them and its own subjects, and prevent the exportation 
of supplies from its own coasts, without any infringement of international law, 
provided th^c has been no treaty guaranteeing sucli supplies. It is not bhcauao 
we may tliink, wliich wc do, that the Chinese crusade against opium is most ab^ 
surd, it is not because iiiuler some reservations we wish success to the bold smug¬ 
gler whom wc regard as the pioneer to sound notions on political economy, that 
therefore the Emperor of China is not, before the world, authorised to carry on 
that crusade how he pleases, or to hang such smuggler when caught. • The laws of 
one nation may be most sanguinary and cruel, and yet, pro hnc vice, no right of 
forcible interference rests w'ith another. 'Fake llie slavery question. Nothing can 
be more horrible than the traffic, and yet who is there to be found amon"-the 
most zealous abolitionists who would venture to suggest the capture of a French 
or Portuguese slaver, unless in accordance with mutiinl treaties between their and 
the British Government to that eflcct ? * 

■ Without such treat}', the capture would seem to arrogate a pretension to 
force our standard of right and wrong upon all other nations, and which preten¬ 
sion would justly and successfully meet universal resistance. 

In the second place, we consider we are borne out in our assertion of Cap¬ 
tain Elliott’s intention to commence hostilities, by the concluding paragraph ef 
his notice of the 22<1 of May, in which he says " he has once more to warn Her 
Majesty’s subjects in anxious terms, that such sudden and strong measures as it 
may be tnund necessary to adopt on tlie part of competent authorities, for the 
honor and interests of the British Crown, cannot be prejudiced by their continued 
residence in Canton, beyond the period of his ownstay, upon their own responsibili. 
ties, and in spite of (he solemn injunctions of Her Majesty’s Officer.” Now, to our 
understanding,this paragraph conveys an intimation of His intention to commence 
hoslitilles before the instructions of the British Government bo made known, and 
we repeat our strong disapprobation of such a course. If some act of violence was 
not contemplated, “ some sudden and strong measure”—why promulgate such a 
warning, prior to the receipt of the Queen’s orders? Captain Elliott must be 
aware that all that has happened in Canton, has arisen from a persevering dogged 
prosecution of the Opium traffic, in opposition to his own proclamations, and the 
ftpeated^dicts of the Chinese authorities; and how, Uiefefore, M he warranted in 
inferring that similar acts towards Europeans would he repeated, so long as they 
were engaged in the legal and permitted trade? Our correspondent always ap¬ 
pears to 08 to forget the origin of Lin's line of procedfure—via * the determina¬ 
tion to pot down the Opium traffic—-held by his superiors to be the so^ce of innu¬ 
merable evils to the coni^rj, anA which (wlj a recourse to the mostextrome severity 
cotdd eradicate. 
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In the third place, it ia not so clear to us, that the agreement to deliver op 
all the opium has been complied with by the delivery of 20,300 clieats. If we are 
not mistaken, the latter quantity waa stated to be on hand ; but that it was stipulat¬ 
ed any more which might arrive should also be made over. Has this stipulation 
been adhered to or not ? These, however, are small matters. The great question 
at issue ia, whether, under all circumstances, past and existing, Lin was or was 
not justified to do what he did, to enforce the delivery of the opium. On this 
point the British Government will have to decide; and we frankly and fairly 
admit, that there are some features in the proceedings, which may be diploma¬ 
tically made a ground for requiring explanation and apology—and perhaps com¬ 
pensation ; but we also think a favorable issue to the parties interested, will be 
considerably jeopardised by any volunteer hostile acts of the Superintendent’s, 
and on this ground alone, if for no other, we should deprecate them. Tliei'eis now a 
rumour in Calcutta tliat the Hercules has fired into a war-jiitik, but as we have no 
particulars, it would be premature to implicate Captain Elliott. VVe hope it may 
have occurred, if at all, witliout his authority, unless there was gross provocation. 


Since writing the above, wc- have read in our evening contemporary, the pro¬ 
ceedings of a Coroner’s Inquest in the Pairsli oi Lodcr, Dorsetshire, on the body 
of James Hatton, a smuggler, who was shot on the 24tli of April last, by a man of 
tlie Preventive service, in the execution of his duty. The friends of the deceased, 
who gave their evidence, sever dreamt of questioning the legal liability of a man 
to be shot for “ aiding, assisting, running or carrying away smuggled or pro¬ 
hibited goods, or for obiitructing the preventive men, or for being engaged in a 
smuggling transaction but stoutly swore the deceased was not in the slightest 
manner connected with any such doings. The direct evidence, however, on tho 
other side, of an assemblage of men for the purpose of running goods from a 
smuggling vessel o6f the Coast, and of impeding the preventive service, was com¬ 
plete, and the Jury returned a verdict of “ Justifiable Homicide.” Now, instead of 
the man who was thus shgt, for being engaged in an attempt to smuggle a few 
gallons of brandy or tobacco, having been an Englishman, wo will suppose biui 
to have been a Frenchman or a Dutchman—nay, we will further suppose the 
wh«le of the rrew of the boats, being foreigners, were shot, does our correspond¬ 
ent believe that the Kings of Prance or Holland would have gone to war with 
Great Britain in consequence ? To use his own phrase, we pause for a reply. 




itrport on l^pootan. 


BY caftain r. b. fehberton, bntoy to bootan in ISZB.-^Second Notice. 


From the Friend of India, 

It is tlie Second Part of Captain Pemberton’s Report, whicb is dcrot- 
ed to Bootan. It is divided into six Sections; of which the first contains 
the narrative of Captain Pemberton’s Mission ; the second, a general des¬ 
cription of Bootan in its appearance, rivers, roads and geology ; the third, the 
political condition of the country, under the heads of government, priesthood, re¬ 
venues and military resources ; the /brer/A describes the productive industry of Boo¬ 
tan, in agriculture, live stock, wild animals and birds, manufactures and commerce; 
the fifth, the civil and social state ef Bootan under the heads of population, lan¬ 
guage, religious observances, dress, buildings, food, amusements aud moral charac¬ 
ter ; the sixth and last section treats of the political relations of Bootan, with 
China and Tibet; with Nepaul and with Sikkim ; and the report is concluded 
with Envoy’s observations and suggestions, the respective relations between Boo¬ 
tan and his own Government. 

Bootan lies betweei^26'l 30’ and 28** of north latitude; and between 88® 45’ 
and 92® 25’ of east longitude. It is, therefore, about 220 geographical miles in 
length, and 90 in breadth, and has an area of 19,800 square geographical miles, 
olBwhich about 6,600 are allowed for the lowland tracts of the dooars. Giving to 
the lowland tracts the average population of Assam, which is 10 to the square 
mile, they will contain 66,000 souls. To the hill country of Bootan, Captain 
Pemberton thinks it a liberal allowance to suppose the population amounts to 6 
to the square mile, or 79^0 in all. He reckons, therefore, that 145,200 mast be 
rather a high cstiniBte of the population of the whole country. The people am 
divided into clasBei^ wluob,1iowever, have butlittla in common with the oaides of 
the Hindoos. Thq| ,i)N^ighiin ,nnmher. The first two are denominated the Waiig 
and Kamp«„ and «re o^id^md to be the desdendants of the Tibetan o^q^pi;e 
of the coim^y. Thi lughhst j^^oes are theoretio^y reserved for the Wtilf' 

SuppM, but Ml to lk.;«.i|^ 

elasses, oaUed the Bhftia 4i|||ooihee. The nvxi tbrM ordtre* th9 , 
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Sanglah and Tabula, are of very inferior rank ; .and froin .tlie band of tboTeboIa 
it is said none of the others will eat. The eighth is a religions tribe, g,eneraijly 
pt>r<i)i(teii to marry ; but tlinse members of it who pretend to peculiar sanctity, or 
undertake sacerdotal functions, repudiate marriage altogether. 


Tiie Deb and the Dliurma Raja are the secular and spiritual Princes of Boo> 
tan. The former obtains his office by the election of a Supreme Council, and 
holds it for three years, or as much longer as by force and intrigue he can keep 
possession, ^he Dliurma Raja is estimated a perpetual incarnation of deity, a sort 
of younger brother to the grand Lama of Tibet, whose appearance is recognised a 
year after the decease of the previous avalcar, according to certain indications of 
precocious holiness which the priesthood are able to recognize. lie likewise has 
his Council, which is composed of twelve Gylongs or Monks, who reside habitually 
in his Palace. The province of the Dliurma Raja and his Council, is to regulate 
the affairs of religion and literature, or the worship and education ot the people. 
But as they furnish several members to the Secular Council of the Deb Ruja, they 
have ample scope for the same spirit of intrigue which other ecclesiastics 
■generally exhibit. But, in fact, the chief power lies with neither the Deb nor the 
'Dliurma Raja or their Councils. There are two great Chieftains who nearly divide 
the country between themselves, and are too powerTul to submit to any controul 
that crosses their own inclination, and yield such a measure only of regard to the 
ostensible rulers of the land as is prudent for their own interests These are the 
Paro Pilo and the Tongso Pilo: themselves entitled to a seat in the Supreme Council, 
'whenever they visit the Capital. The Paro Pilo, is Governor of Western Bootan; 
and his jiirisdiction extends from the Teesta on the west to the right bank of the 
Tcbinchoo, which, under the name of the Godhadur, falls into the Brumhapooira, 
about 12 miles below Rangamutty, in Bengal. Under him are six Zoopons, in 
Mahommedan usage called aoobaha, with inferior officers called Chang Doompas 
and Doompas ; and as the patronage of these appointments belongs to the Pilo, 
and not to the Supreme Goverament, all the power derived from the country under 
his authority, is likewise in bis hands. The Tongso Pilo rules over the eastern part 
of Bootan, and, therefore, has under his authority the Dtaara oii our Assam fron¬ 
tier. He is a very powerful chief, and has too deep an interest in the jprdfits of tbosie 
lierays, of which the British Geveriiinent have had so much to complain, to be fa- 
^vourable to Biiy arrangement which would efiecfually put an end to them. iBdt 
ibv bim, there appears to have been eVery likelihood of the Deb Raja bohisfadln^ n 


Ifermal treaty wifb our Government, 
-be dene*" ' 


Without his consent, liowever,'it ’'obirid not 

.■ 


' ..rThe<yidertbeod||Hi!«f^ ; andr alleandid^ for 

An .m im'lKrlvo«irisiaf^itaud)M'of^^ 

iMabrH|fV'-'a Brititftil 'somv* 

a| 
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The revenues of Bootan are eictremoly limited. Contributions to the e^eni 
of Hbout 40.000 rupees are drawn annually from the Dooara. Presents are made 
both to the Deb aiid Dhiirma Rajas, by all who are nominated to office. The 
revenue contributed by the population of tiie hills, is almost entirely confined to 
the payment of a certain proportion of the produce of the lands in grain, whether 
of wl eat, barley or rice ; of a quota of goats, sheep, ghee, fowls and cloths, all of 
which are paid by the cultivators to their respective chiefs, and forwarded by them 
to the Pilos, in whose castles they are stored.** What is wanted is thdre consumed, 
and the surplus is forwarded to the capital for the use pf the Deb and the Dhurma 
Raja. Captain Pemberton considers, that the total revenue drawn from every 
sonree, can hardly amount to two lakhs of rupees per annum ; and of this, but a 
very small proportion can be available for any public exigency. 

* 

With such resources it uroQld be absurd to expect any thing that could be 
called an army. There is nothing like a standing military force in the country, 
beyond the guards necessary for the protection of the castles of the different 
Siiobabs ; at Tassisudon and Poonakha, on ordinary occasions, they amount to 
about 100 men, and in the castles of the Pilos, to nearly an equal number. On 
state occasions they are largely reinforced, and when the Mission received its au« 
dieikce at Poonakha, the number of armed followers present, must have amounted 
to between three and four hundred persons. During the time that they are on 
duty at the palaces, the men are fed and armed from the public stores, and when 
detached, they bear an order under the red seal of the Deb, for the necessary sup* 
plies from the different villages through which they pass.” The miserable arms 
and cowardly spirit of these soldiers, render them utterly contemptible in the 
field. 


The country is poor to the last degree, in every sense. The nature of its sur* 
face precludes the idea of fertility. ** The more lofty summits of the mountains 
may be estimated at from 19 to 15,000 feet above the level of the sea ; from this 
height down to an elei^^on of ab<»ve 10,000 feet, the ridges of the monn* 
tains present an almost mural precipice, marked, by the bare and rugged outlines 
of (he gneiss, which in all the ridges I had an opportunity of examining, constitutes 


thlTcentral nucleus of the most Iqfty peaks. At 10,000 feet, firs and pines appear 
ratjbe^ abondantly, and from theooe down to eight and nine thousand feet, is a zone 
of ^getaj^iVaoiMietmg principally of oaks, ritododetidrons, and firs." "At about 
eigh^thiMliMmd feet tbe rugged edges of the superincumbent formations, which 
rest ooBforoiiddy, on thb qeotrri nucleus, generally terminate, and form % basis fbr 
the ve(»^pttoire(fitiNilfm!At^\,|ia^^ are participated from tbe superioir 

ridgvaandfiipeakB aliidi|l'''them, by^he^iainiejgniring effectsof weather add oUinate. 
A Mil ie.them^'fi>g»iil» adapteAlb.the purposes of. husbandry than,, 

this.proviai^ilpml. tiieee^,,&fd|frt!feb 

•iliMti^^';:"M!id'tll0 pMdiiod ef- thm te'.etiU 

h§ ia'lb»'|Moiple; agg(fnrited% 

Iheirenjoyment a9i9yi'4'j|i|^^ 
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to them without mercy; and when they die, their ^I’operty'jiaseM'vifhoIIy from their 
family to the state. It is true, in their circumstances, they are not likely to hara 
much to leave behind them. . . 

r 

The manufactures of the Booteeas are very rude, and few iu number. They 
bave'both iron and copper from the mountains in the eastern part of the country; 
of tlie former they manufacture weapons and rough cutlery \ and of the 
latter, caldrons. Coarse blankets, and ccdton cloth, the' celebrated paper 
of the Daphne papyfera, very imperfectly tanned leather, and vessels of 
fine wood and coarse pottery, make up thd^ remainder of their manufactures, fn* 
deed, so small is the productive industry of Bootan, that Captain Pemberton tjiiuks 
the whole foreign trade to Tibet on the one aide, and Bengal and Assam on the 
other, does* not exceed fifty thousand rupees per mnrni. There is also.a direct 
trade between Tibet aiid Behgdl and Assam. Two of the routes by which this 
annual trade is carried, pass through Bootan ; the one ending in Rungporr, in Ben*, 
gal; and the other, at Hazoo, in Assam. A third rente, also terminating iutiie 
last mentioned place, does not enter the Bootan territory at all, but lies east of U 
entirely across a tract of country dependent upon Lassa, and forming an integral 
part of the Tibet territory. Indeed we have the Ti^tan, and, tlwrefore, the ('.lu- 
nese and the British frontiers, in immediate contact witii each other at the Kooreea- 
para Dopar, in the valley of Assam, and not more than fifteen miles from the 
Dor^ern bank of the Brumhapootra. 


* Bootan, it must be evident, is itself of very little importance. Yet its posi¬ 
tion on our frontier, and the facilities it might afford to other states to annoy our 
provinces, give it a strdng claint to consideration. We trust, therefore, we shall 
be excased,-if next week We add a third notice, which shall be devoted to its fo¬ 
reign relations. , 

THB rOU1’IO4l..aUAT10NS os BOOTAN.— T£ird! ATo/iVr. 

Wonturn to the affairs of Bootan with the grealier * willingness, bec/iuse, 
within the last few days, nimoars have reached us of prdteediags, on, the part of 
Nepaul, tewavd Bootan, which give the political relations of ;thid country an im- 
WBiedMleiidei!e8ta]id.iUipectaiuse, very di^rentjrom what would belong, in^ ordi- 
*<>M|y4nBe<itaBtane<^tea inei« .icetion of ^olitiicalgeogra^^ ai> tbe keport 

jOf Giqpttdn f^besikw'presents to o«r i^iceT wBh a Bamma^’olr 
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M tht paramount aatliority. The only regular communication between the 8up4* ‘ 
rior and inferior atate, ia thua deacribed by Captain Pemberton. Once a year,' 
mesaengera come from Laaaa, bearing an imperial mandate from China, addreased 
to the Deb and Olin'rma Rajas of Bootan, and the Pilos and Zoompons under their 
orders. It is written on fine cambric, in large characters, and generally contains 
instructions to be careful in the government of the country, to quell promptly all 
internal tumult or rebellion, and to report immediately, on pain of the infliction of 
a heavy fine, any apprehended invasion from external foes. - With ithis mandate 
twenty-one gold pieces of coin are sent, as a mark of respect, it is supposed to the 
Dhurma Raja. A reply ia dispatched by special messengers, who are always at¬ 
tended by twenty-three coolies bearing loads of a particularly fine rice, grown in 
Assam ; and other goods are also sent to the amount of 3,000 rupees, consisting 
chiefly of silks and cottons, also from Assam. For these, a return .present is 
received of Chinese flowered silks andecarfs, coral, and moulds of gold and silver. 
Presents likewise pass between the Dhurma Rajah of Bootan and the Dalai Lama 
of Lassa; and three Lamas, on the part of Bootan, are constantly in attendance at 
Lassa, which is venerated by the Booteeas generally, as Koine by the Roman 
Catholics. Although the Chiefs of Bootan are engaged in constant feuds, all 
parties are equally averse to acy interference in their cause by the authorities of 
Tibet or China, and, therefore, all appeal to them is avoided. It is said that on one 
occasion, neglect of the instruotions in the annual edict, brought down on Bootan 
the infliction of a fine of 10,000 Deba rupees—which the country was too poor 
to pay, except by three annual instalments. Nothing could be more unwelcomo 
tban a repetition of such discipline. 

Immediately to the west of Bootan is the little territory of the Sikkim Raja, 
who is said by Gutzlaff to send a small annual tribute to Urn Dalai Lama at Lassa, 
and to receive a trifling present in return. The Buoteas, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Sikkim country, carry on a little traffic with its people ; but be¬ 
sides this, there appears to be no communication * between the two countries. 
Sikkim, however, is of the last importance to Bootan, as its barrier against the 
Nepaulese ; to which reitless and aspiring peoplq the sabjugation of Bootkn has 
long beiett an object ardently desired. 

^^ Indeed we have, just heard, that the Court of Nepan) has actually demanded 
frpa onr Gktvemment a. passage throoigh Stkkioi for its troops, for the conquest 
of Beetan. ifthwbe so, the demand or reqneit is aboat the most impudent thing 
on record'll for Nepavl can have no gpronnd of complaint against Bootan ; and all 

her odlidiM(||’fiM^two yoya past, towards onr ^vemroent, has been as faithless 

andbosti^ll^dl>a.. ^f heroendnot to the British OoverUment had 

twen blatitsleai, w«Wbn(d,]K>t, injosrioe, be aecewary to bar wanton agg^iessiao on 
‘ ‘Bptiiailb norlitqaysi^ ipamdt jbn,r to etoi^pe ,ont of those limits which were presonb-' 

• W fcy thm ^ Bn^ in acUal oirettmstsahps it hmuildbe 
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clciaeiy itftd 'tfrTffi'ety nciinned ; and the opinion of.the expedieney and iieceMttj of 
crippling effeetnidly; eo illdispoacd a neighbuaF,iii g<uiHng etrength every dey, both 
in^hl^lepd and in India. For anme time piait it has been necessary to keep a 
cautionary-force opposite to Nepaul; and as tUs necessity u both expensive and' 
troflblesomei'it is likely soon to establish the. conviction,-that, rather than be fore-'- 
ed to such expedients, in seasons of trouble, we should at. once extract the-tangs 
. and talons of our treacheioiis ally. There is sufficient evidence, we suspect, forth* 
coining, to pi^Ve that for some time past, Nepaul has been indefatigable In her 
endeavours to excite combination against our Government, amongst alt ita allies 
and'neighbours, interflat and external, from Fckin to Herat; as well as to stir up 
oUr more influentiai sni^eets to insurrection and tumult. That these proceedings 
havenot yet been peremptorily called in question, is-BO proof that they will not 
sOon bp so ; and aS'noarly all oUrenemies, at borne end abroad, have hoW been 
disposed of, it is not likely that Nepaul, tiie secret instigator or confederate of so 
many of tUisw, wiUmucbdonger be suffered to harass and vex us with impuniiy. 

; A fine thing .t^ttiy r it.. would be, to suffer the Nepaul Raja to seixe upon 
Boptcn, , If he kept it, great would be his satisfaction in beiug able afterwards to 
take Assam pnthe one flank, with his friend Tharrawaddee to assail it on tiie otlier. 
Or as: before, tlie. Chinese came to the reiic>ie oh their tributaries, and drove 
back tlie Nepaulese to iheir own territory,, they would in all probability, for the 
preTvutip.n of mniUar invasioiis, follow up their policy, towards Tibet,by pei-manent- 
ly. occupying the castles and passes of Bootan by their troops ; ** o rehuU,” as 
Captain Fcaiberton observes, ''which the British Government could hardly contem* 
plate with indifference.” .It seems more than ever to be regretted that Bie British 
capelfect 11.0 direct communication with Lassa. It would be a marvellons revela. 
tion to the Viceroy of the. Celestial Empire presiding there, to learn that a tribiita. 
ry;like,,^,epaiiil, whiis.i ,sbe is continually filling his ears with falsehoods respecting 
the. British.Covernmeut, is soliciting t|iat. very Government for leave, to make spoil 
of tlie sacred domains of tlie Dhurroa Rajp, Perhaps thp audacity; of Nepaul may 
yet be tl^ very means of opening our way to. Lassa. There is, .doubtless, >ome* 
thii^ worth seeing in that sacred, city. " The information obtained during my 
r^dyoMiji Rootan,” says Captain Pemberton, " would )ea^ to the belief tliat 
the agepts of Russia have found their way to that celebrated capital of Csutral 
wi'th ,wm v|ews j,thcy have been sent, may be safely inforrci). |rj)m 
proceedings in a still more conspieiious field, ^fertjbef Pf; four 

chants from Lassa, whom 1 met in Bootan, expiessly said thal^e Were 
CCS residing there very much like us in dress, appearance and niimner<:;. irho sat 
at tablet, and were eonstently engaged in writing and reYiiog Ih: |pDo|9 iiinn»r !<> 
thdse tbey^aw tVith the eSeers of the Mission. That they weir n# wee 

eqmdiy expiicitiiy riated.^ end the inhi^utMBitaflf |msta |re too in^i||^I|^aaint<r 
ed with ||ieir mffitady satoqUeronvIf have been mistakmi op tide No on- 

lioo iff Eui«im^4hntJro M»^^ f*»f ^ Ppn* forth ewn her 

mspilMdiiwire lift phwee Ip tgrbuteiit moei of (ky»ti^,Aiia*iutitbeV!dri/ 
fpMffeidonsaUfe BtiMfo, ai» 7 f »t thia aoBteaf, bo gnoving in luMk 
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. Nothing is ninre probable tliait the fl^pperition'i .ihat Rnaaia ha* had a bmid 
lit oxtiitin^ the restlesanraa of Nepaul. But if she hat, it must he plain, aiippoa- 
ing the rumeur to be true respecting the demand of a free passage, though Rus< 
sia may have the power to excite our neighboni^a and'allies, she is unable to com¬ 
bine them against oar Government. China and Tibet could not possibly concur 
witb Nepanl, Ul^a scheme which gave Bootan into the hands of that Power. 

Before concluding, we must say one word on the position in whinfa Captain 
Pemberton’s Mission baa left the relations between Bootan and the British Go- . 
vemment. It will be remembered that the Dooars on the Aasam frontier are the 
only cense of colliaioo betwern the two Governments. There, constant arrears of 
tribute, and what is much worse, the frequent robbery and murder of our subjecte 
by the protected plunderers of the border, call for decided conduct on the part of 
the British AuUiorities. The grest object of Cppt'ain Pemberton’s (tiissron, was to 
bring the facts of the case plainly ud. strongly -before the rulers of Bootan, and 
induce them, under the sanction of an equal treaty, lo controul the border chiefs, 
and make tliem desist from the infamous course they have hitherto pursued. Tlie 
facta were stated^ the Mission was received with every mark of respect both at 
Court and through the rouiitry, a treaty was submitted to the Deb and his Minis¬ 
ters, the provisions of which wefe admitted both in private and in public Durbar, 
to be unobjectionable, and a time was appointed for its ratification by signature ; 
but at last the Deb avowed that he dared not sign it, as the Tongso Pjlo objected. 
Bootan, therefore, has a government so powerless, that negociation with it is of 
no use. Our remedy. Captain Pemberton tlrinks, is the attachment of the Assam 
Dooara. The severity of this measnre would fall primarily on the Tongso Ptio, 
the chief offender; but it would also affect the whole state in such a manner ai 
to excite a general resolution to seek accommodation with our Government, on 
principles of justice. At the same time, by leaving the other Dooars untouched; 
a certain measure of supply from the plains would still be allowed to the Bootan ‘ 
Authorities ; and the distinction made between the .Paro Pilb' and the Tongso 
would shew, that; the reetification of real grievances was tlie only object of our 
proceedings. Were the border irregularitieSVorrected, it most be the best policy 
of the BHtish Government to preserve Bootan as independent as she now is, both 
of Chine and Tibet, and of Nepanl. Her rugged mountains, unoccupied by any 
sAfffiat br pojverful state, forih a froAtier wall to our territories of the best des* 
criplioii^ Lht tts whit lie oaA to keep theni so.' 
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’lO 1I1E OmCFItS OF TMF, inhi.w army. 

IVIy FuiFNDiJ, — I Jo not iliiiik Hint tliere arc many amoiipf 3'0'i, wlio Jo not 


know, as well as ! Jo, tiiat Juiiiij^ llic last, few months, iii'ich lias been written in 
ll«e public journals, aiiJ mucli has been saiJ in private circles, rcijarJino (he res¬ 
pective claims (to use a general lerni) of Queen’s and Company’s OJieers, serv¬ 
ing in the Eisl Indies. Tliis discussion, to which recently an e\treme latitiulc has 
been allovveJ, origiiiatcil, as you well know, in the supersc-ssion of ilrevet Alajor- 
(»eneral Nott, (a Company’s Olficcr) by Fane-M.ijor Oener.il and l.iriitenant-t’o- 
lonel Willshiie ( .f lier Majesty’s Scr\ ice) in tlie command oi’ a Jivision, with the 
“ Army of tlic Indus.” You will have read, and have lii'ard canvassed among 
yourselves, all the ar»uni(’rits that it h.is been pos.sible to proilne.e, on citlier side, in 
justification or reprehension of this tueasiire, and having thins read and Ihii.s heard, 
I liave little doubt tlial you have formed your own opinions on tiie siiliject. It 
Avould he small use for me, therefore, to reiterate these arguments. The two lead- 
ing joninals of Heiigal have strL'nuou.sly supported you tliroiighout, and in their 
page.s j on will find a case in your favour, wliich doubtless has thoroughly con- 
A ineed you. My field is a much wider one than (hat, wliicli is alForded by an indi- 
ridual instance of supersession, or any other particular motive to controversy ; I 
come fonvard ks tlie humble advocate of the Company’s Ar oy, conscious of my 
own weakness, but strong in will and resolute in purpose, to rescue from unmerit- 
ted obloipiy a service that deserves a belter guerdon from Great U itain, than in¬ 
solent contempt—a service wUieh has shown itself,-does show it.self, and will show 
itself equal to any service in the world—a service wliicli the greatest man, tlmt 
ever commanded in lni*i<C, did but render justice to, when he said that “ the armies 
of the East India Company are equal to those of any European slate, in number, 
discipline and skill.” 


I need not remind you of tlic extent of our national conquests in the East ; you 
lave but to look at the map and marvel. Yon sec—-you camict lielp seeing- that 
vast continent wliich stretches frem Cape Comorin to the Himalayah nioiiMtain.*, 
and ranges in another direction from tiie Biirmau Empire to the mouth the 
Indus ; but when you look fur the kingdom of Great Britain, you find two petty 
islands in the Atlantic—iflere specks, as it were, in the ocean—and yet in spite ot 
this monstrous desparity, we are here, as conquerors and rulers. It would require 
no ordinary stretish of credality to believe this, il we had not the evidence ot our 
senses in*8upport of the anomalous fact. Here we are, pigmies though wo be, 
lording it over the chained giant; but came we here, my lViends-/m*e did we 


• Lord (Jhve. 
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cliaiii llic fviani '* Tlmv did our litllo isluiuls bring this vast continent into siilijpc- 
lion !' |{y llic voty nifiiiir lliat one would iiiiturally suppose to have been least 

likely to cdect it-namely, hy force of arms. 

I do not aspire to be a philosopher, hut am a plain, untutored soldier, to 
■whom such phrases as I’olitical Justice and Nalioual Kiglits are notes et jua-lc ea 

tiiltil _winds c()n\eyiiig no distinct meaning to iny mind. Whether by right or 

by usurpation. We arc tiere—a series of splendid coiupiesls have established us in 
our present prftud, though anomalous position — tlie lustre of a hundred battles is on 
tlie banners of our regiments—and England, whci^she would justify ber claims 
to the title of “ t,tiieen of Uiu world,’’ has but to point towards lliudost.iii and say 
“ '1 liers is my crow n.*’ 

India has been sidjectcd by force of arms, but v:ho carried tlie arms tbatsub' 
ji tied it ;—This the tjuestioii, my friemis, that 1 propose to answer ; tor tliero 
js a wondfi fid measure of iguoraiie.e aiu'oad iu tlie w’orlil reg.irdiug this point of 
history. \ou know that e\cr since the East India Company has been any tiling more 
Ilian a incicantilc lioily, witli a lew iaetories here and there, from which its members 
wpic eontented to derive wcaltb, w'itbout dreaming ol poIitic.il power, there have 
been two arinirs serving in tliis country—an army sent bitiier by the crown and an 
army raised by the Iiidi.iii Company. «y the uuiiei'r agency of these two armies, 
the E.ist India Comp.aity lias been r.iiscd Irotn (he mastership of the few factoiies, 
to wdiicli I have alluded, to the sovereignty ol the wlioiecontinent ol India, and timt 
ton during the last century. The annal.s ot universal history do not contain a rc- 
» ord of military aehJeveineiit.s, lliat liave been productive of siicli political aggran- 
dizement as tlii.s. Let all Iioiiour, tlicrefore, be meted to tlie two armies—to tlio 
set vaiits of (he Crown and the servants ul the Company, without partiality, favour 
or alTeetion. 

And so far, my fii.wids, all is clear—there is no food for controversy In this. 
Groat coinpiesfs have been aii'.ievcd by two several armies acting in concert and 
great liononr is due to them both. If this were all, I should have nothing to write 
about, but this is not all. lor in the very teetti of tliese facts—facts recorded in the 
pages of history—facts as edear, tbongh perhaps not so iiofl^i iou^, as tin; victories 
of IJlcnheim and VA atcrlno, men have arisen, who have asserted, with marvellous 
oll’iontery, that ail the victories were acliicved by, and the all the honour is due 
one brancliof the combined army alone—that the Iloyal Troops did every tiling, 
the Company’s Troojis nothing—the latter being mere militia-nicii or police, good 
onoiigh to guard a factory, but utterly w'ortlilcss iii “ the tented field.’' Yes, my 
friends, tliis has been hinted—has been proclaimed, and not only by the idle atid 
the tiioiigldh'ss who have their ignorance to plead, as a sort* of bastard excri.se —not 
only by men, who liavo .so much to do at the billiard aittl tbe mess table that tliey 
have “ no time to read” the history of the country they are serving in ; hut hy 
men liigli in authority—men, who ought to know better, and who, if they do not 
hnuw hi iter, ought not to be higii in authority—men whose promulgated«,opinioiis, 
whether right or wrong—^jiist or unjust—wise or silly,inllucnce the opinions of a 
■whole army. Yes, my friends, by such men has it been as.scrted, that as tlie Com- 
panj'h army have dune little in comparison with what has been done by the 



Royal army in Itulia,tlie ofii<;crs of tlie former service must iiollhinU it liar.l upon 
tliein if tlicy are superseded by the oflicers of the latter. Arc we to li. ar this and 
be silent ? 


1’here is nolliinjv new, my fiiends in all this. I he curse ot supcrscHsion has 
now been cliiiirincr to you, tlirounjli a loiifif series of years, duriiij wliieli liiouol, tho 
army of the Company has, on every occasion, done its duty most niiuifully iu the 
lield, and lar;{ely contributed to every victory that lias been gainetl, tljearrny ot tiio 
sovereifjii has reaped all the honour, whilst we have been wholly defrauded of our 


duo. in ilie year 1701, in an interview between certain Company’s Otiicers and 
Mr. Dundas, then President of tlie Hoard of Conlroul, it was represented by the 
former, that Lord Cornwallis, in his dispatches to Govcrnmenl, “ had not l)roii;fhl 
forward to view the .services the Company’s troops Itad rendered their country, in 
that pointed lieht, which the magnitude of these Sf rvicos rtipiired : llio* evert/ thin;/ 
apptarerl to have hem rlonehi/ the Kin;/ s, ivhilsi the etetto-iy of tin- ( oniintm/ 4 O/- 
j/icers U'cre eureftdhj kept in the shade;"' and if, my friendn, y.in need any tacts, 
corrohoiative of tlie assertions herein eontaiaod. 1 need Imt tell you, that in the 
Mvsore War, Major Goudic, with the 4th battalion of Europeans, and the 13lli 
and -iTlh battalions of Native Infantry, by one of the most masterly movements ever 
known, drove back tlie enemy’s cavalry and saved our own froiu beiuif cut to pieee.s 
when attacked liy the greatest part of Tippo’s lines on flic lieiglits of Hangaloro ; 
and vet of this b’illlanl piece ot service —tlie most brilliant that any single Iniga.Io 
achieve i Ihronghont the whole war, J/o notiee whalevtr mw/s taken ut tl.i-Goiiern- 
went (lispatehrs. And here, or in instances such as these, my friends, you perceive 
the source whence issues very much of the contempt witli wliieh (he Comp.iny’.s 
armv has been treated. That army has Iieen s.»id to have done nothing, liee.aiiso 
tlie greater part of what it has done has been carefully concealed fro n view, Ity 
those wlio had an interest in preserving the Hoyal Army iVo-n tlie perils ot rivalry. 
Our misfortune has been, that all the higher commands have been filled by tlie otiicers 
of the Sovereign, and I need not tell you, that, as long as this monopoly obtains, tin. 
Company’s army will never have justice rendered to it in the official reports of our 
military operations. L|t us have our own officers at the head of our armies, and 
things "will wear a dilVerent aspect. The man-painters have too long drawn the lion 
ninlcriiiost—let us see how the picture will look, when Hie lion takes the brush in 


IfR paw. 

Far is it from my intention, my friends, to exeitc feelings of discontent 
amongst you, for it must be ceded that the officers ot the Company « army liavo 
very much indeed lobe grateful for An attentive retrospect ot the variou,s ehans:e.s 
in the tnilitary systemi that have taken place during the last halt-eeiitjiry. iffust, 
(in 8])ite of the half batta order) convince every impartial enquirer after truth, that 
we have always found, in the East India Company, benignant and liberal masters 
—ever ready to lend an attentive ear to thecomplamts, and to redress tlie injuries 
of their icrvanis. Compart the immunities enjoyed by our army at this moment 


r 


• Vida tlie Commiltre flfcied A.v t'le ojicen of tk* tkrM 

temlenritij Jar the /luiposi nf 1 iHuining a iii/'n* "j gneuanees, fte. fSfC. 1794. 
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wiJIi its stale iMui prospects towanls tlic tci niiiiatlon of tlie last half-century, anil it 
will be almost impossible not to acknowledge within yourselves that though the 
Pagoda Tree has long ago been rooted up, the condition of the Company’s army is 
in every respect superior to what it was fifty years ago. Fortunes are not to be 
made so easily—jirizc-inoney is not so plentiful ; but that it is a safer, a more cer¬ 
tain, -a more honorable se vice, fi w will be disposed to deny. In those times there 
were grievances iinredrcssed, which called forth many strenuous and touching ap¬ 
peals, coiiche^l in langu.ige, ti» which the complaints ot the present day are as 
water compared with strong wine. T!ien the Indian army was groaning beneatii 
a weight of injury and insult, which lashed many a sulTeriiig spirit into a whirpool 
of rebellious excitement, and caused reproaches and threats to mingle with the voice 
of complaint. Tlien, not only were our Colonels superseded by all his Jlajestj ’s 
Colonels, but by the very Ci<i>laiiifs of the Royal Army—tlie commanding officer of 
a Company’s battalion holding no higher rank than tliat, which was held hy an 
officer in command of a single company belonging to the Crown, 'I’ben was it 
that no furlough pay was allowed even to officers, compelled by ilUliealth to seek 
their own climate for a while; and the admirable retiring regulations, to the ad¬ 
vantages of which every officer in the service may look forward, so as to end the 
last years of his life in a condition, at all events, vary far removed beyond want, 
were not yet called into being. All these things ought to be taken into consider¬ 
ation. Pillage-money is not often iorthcoming — double-batta i.s no longer in 
being, and half-batta is in some places ; but, in spite of these tilings, the service is 
an improved and an improving service. Our officers have rarely or never inemoi a- 
li/ed to no purpose, and as long as the claims preferred hy our army are just and 
reasonable, they will ever be attended to by the Company—witness, in proof of this, 
the later improvements in the retiring reuulalions and tlie abolition of halt tentage 
at D’ini-Diim, which was recently effected by a small body td’ artillery officers. 

Though 1 have made these remaiks with the intention of encouraging a 
contented spirit amongst the oificers of the Iiulian Army, I must nut be suppose d 
to advocate a tame snbmission to the abuses wliicli are still in existence, because 
those abuses were more ilagraat and more numerous lialka century ago. I wish, 
hy referring to what the Company has done fur its officers, to show the readiness, 
with which they are still likely to lend an ear to any complaints, which may now 
reach them, in a proper form, and through a legitimate channel. Supersession by 
royal offieefsis an old evil, which, though it lias been much mitigated, has never 
b«en wholly removed. The two services are so differently constituted, that 1 fear 
they must often clash when they come in collision ; but the clasliing now is always 
p»r>ductivo of the Company’s officer's down-fall, whilst tire Queen’s officer retains 
his footing, and this because the coutrouling power ^ sure to support his.own 
follower, be he rigjit or wrong, whilst tho alien competitor is sent to the wall. 
This is the evil Uiat calls most loudly for a remedy, at the present time. We are 
injured in this, my friendii, upd we have a right to clamoar for “ Justice«-Ju8iice.” 

But if we can do nothing for ourselves in this, Ihere^jia an injury, my friends, 
■which it lies in our own power to redress—an iiijfiry of a different character from 
those, which arc most commonly complained of, but which sits more heavily on 
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the true soKlief tlia« tlmse wliicli merely aflect Ills personal intorests—In’s base 
creature comforts-an injury clone to U.c good name of the service, to ^^bicW l.e 
belongs. We have been maligned, my friends-onr army has been contempt,,, 
oiisly^nken of. and is tlmre no one to stand up in its defcnce-to refute by a plain 
statement of facts, wilbin the reach of most of you. tl.c calumnies by which wc have 
been assailed ? A fungus growth of wretched scribblers has sprung up in Lng- 
land, who would fain pursuade us, tiiat we arc a very conten^Uible set ot 
fellows, no more comparable with fl.e oOicers of her Majesty’s service than 
a new police-man is with a dragoon. You cannot surely listen to these 
taunts with cotnplaccncv—you cannot surely bear to be trodden down and slept 
over-I will not say "by your inferiors.” for though I am endeavouring to raise 
one army from its abasement, I have no design to lower another-but you 
cannot surely bear to be trodden down and sle pt over by your equal?—by men, 
who have no claims to the title of your superiors, unless any claim be deducible trorn 
the fact, that they arc the servants of one young lady, wliilst we serve tour and 
twenty old genth men ! A crowned head is doubtless a finer thing than a bald one, 
but, lifter all, tlie Monarchs of Leadeiiliall Street are far greater people than the 
Monarch of St. James’s—look again at the map and sec why.* •* 

Do not tliink, my friends^ that I wish to incite within yon any feelings of 
jealousy or ill will towards the ollicers of her Majesty’s service. I am afraid there 
was blit too much justice in the opinion arrived at by the Committee of 17^4, to 
vvlio.se proceedings I have already alluded, when they stated, that " while twu 
armies, under different authorities and regulations, subsist in the llritish dominions 
in the Ivist, jealousies, heart-burnings, and mutual animosities must ever prevail 
between the oniceis of the respective armies higldy detrimental to the public ser¬ 
vice,” Half a century of jealoiisie.s and heart burnings have proved the veracity 
of this askrlion ; but not on that account would I say anything, my friends, to 
cheiish the growth of this evil, which I would fain see rooted out aHogellier. 
Array yourself against measures, not against men, unless you are certified that 
the men have identified themselves with the measures, that oppress you. '1 here 
are in her Majesty’s servoice many liberal-minded men, who, being Iree Irom pre¬ 
judices of their own and uniuttucnccd by the prejudices of others, are widing to 
comedo to you your just claims, and to look upon you as their equals and their 


• As Ihe Editor of a Madras paper has atuelied this passage, 1 shall he, perhaps, excused for 
quoting the following defensive remarks from the Bengal Ilurkura. 

•* The writer has accused our correspondent ahmand cakbbi. of bad taste, for say' g 

** they (the Queen’t officers) are servants of one young lady, whiUt we (the ^ ^ 

J I t, .m1emen-a*ciowaed bead is doubtless a finer thing than a bald one. hut after 

eerve two do<eo old gentlemen-a ciowneuuu u .i,„ mnnsrehs of St. James’.” 

«H, the monarchs of Leiden-hall Street are far greater peop t e*ce|ition of the writer 

Nowitappeamto us.and d^btles. hakappaamd toall our ma ers. - 

in .he MadresJfsrsW. that the seniene. wa. written for no , Lmp.ny-of 

eurdily of throwing it into the teeth of the Indtao officer, tha 
.. Meichants-’-of" tea-deafe^.-" by di«s.mg the 
all extraneous titles and pomps, and spelling of ihem both as J 

, they llold." 
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brolliers. For tlie Rttke of tl»c»o men, and I trust tliat they arc many, I would 
have you discard every feeling of jealousy and ill will towards her Majesty’s 
officers, and regard tlioin as your friends and fellow workmen. I have found, in 
my own experiLcc, that a short sojourn in this country has almost always had 
the eflect of stripping off the coxcomb-hide of self consequence and contempt, that 
but too often disfigures the young royal officer upon his first arrival in India. 
Those gentlemen have been so accustomed, in our British Gariison towns, to be 
potted, and spoiled, and made much of, on account of their lace coats and epau¬ 
lettes, that they are led to think themselves a class of unapproachables, a>id to 
imagine that the same distinction-will attend them here. But they soon find, that 
in this country, tliey are not segregated from the herd of officers that swarm 
throughout our Indian Provinces. They are by no means treated with more con¬ 
sideration Than the Company’s officers, whom they have hecii taught at honie to 
view with contempt, partly hy the misrepresentations of others, partly by their own 
prejudices and partly by their own limited experiences of the clas.s, which they alfect 
to despise.* A singular instance ofthis over-reliance on the virtues of a Itoyal Cotn- 
mission was afforded not long ago, hy the conduct of a Queen’s cavalry officer, 
who, as appears from a statement published in one of the morning papers, asserted, 
on his way out, that he conceived himself entitled to lake precedence on board 
ship of every Company's officer, no matter of what rank. But these are tilings fur 


* I slliide berg to tbeir knowledge of the few old I ndian officers onlbereiiredli->l,wbnarpnc- 
ca.sioiially 10 be found at our cheaper watering-places, and who, wnli perhaps a few aulinlterns oa 
lurlough, are all the specimens of the British Indian army, with which lh<- young (jueeii’s oifirer i.on 
Lave any acquaintance, befi're big arrival in this country. These specimens, it mii-t be acknow¬ 
ledged, are not generally such as to impregs the stranger with a very favourahle idea of the Inili.in 
army to general - and this, not because the otficerg alluded to, may not be very flue snldieig anil very 
excellent men, but because they are tranaplanied, as it were, from their own proper soil and are not 
seen in their nalmal atmospheie. They are moreover, divested of all the pomp and citcuiiistance, 
which conirth'iu*, m the world’s eye, so much to the soldier’s gieainess; and being seen thus scattered, 
thus transplanted, thus divested, is it likely that these individuals,(labouring under such disailvaiitage- 
ouB circumstances, should convey to ihe stranger, who has notliii.g but externals to judge by, a fa- 
vonrnble impresgion of a whole service 1 The young Itoyal officer, therefore, with hU regiment, not 
only considers himself, but is considered hy others —by all ilie good people of the town he ia«|usrtered 
in—a much finer fellow than the poor Company’s officer, fifteen thousand miles away from his ^rps. 
He is more courted—more feted —his red coat helps him up all the drawing room stair-case<, but 
when he arrives here, his position is diff.-rent, he is not sought after more—he is not jo miieh in socie- 
ly, as the Company’s officer he has learnt to despise. And the reason of this is, not that his acquaint- 
anceis less desirable than the Indian officer’s, but that he does not choose to adapt himself to the 
itTages of Jndian Society. 1 used to marvel at pne time, that the olfloers were not seen more at ilw 
tables of our Presidency hurra iuhibe ; but I eeasetl to wonderjiwhen I remembered^tliat ppcieiy js 
here entered through a different door to that which is passed ibrongh in Kngland. The Royal officeis, 
who have been accustomed e|.l their lives to be called on, do not l ilia| a ^^ ll on the residents flrat; ami 
without ibis concession upon their parts, they have little chance of malting their waj^in society. I 
regret much that this prejndice should still he suffeied to obiaioj for there are, doubtless, in every 
Qaeen’a regiment, men, well qttaliffed by Wtb and education to shine in the first circles, and it is a 
pity that an unwiltingness “ to do at Romp what is done at Rome,’’ should coofiue their sphere of 
social action to ibe barrack.room. 
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yon, my friends, lo smile at, being tbe growth of a most risible ignorance. The 
feeling, aniu igst Her Majesty’s otfioers in this country, is not generally one of con¬ 
tempt towards iir. The great men and tire little men, wlio alTect to despise us, 
are mostly men who do not know us at all. The Duke of Wellington does not 
despise the Indian army, though the sagacious Lord Hill may do so. They, who 
liave seen what We can do, know butter than to esteem us as policc-mcn. But I 
would have you know, my friends, what our army has done, that ^nu may be 
always ready with an answer, whenever the question is asked yon—with a rufiiU- 
iion, wlieiicver it is asserted, that England owes her conquests in the East entirely 
to the Royal army. To tliis intent I would have you study the pages of Indian 
History. 1 would have you read the annals of our victories, that they may 
bo mure strongly impressed upon your memory, than they can bo ibrotigh 
the inediom of a magaxino article. But in this letter I will *do some¬ 
thing to assist yon towards the acquisition of this jicccssary knowledge by 
those, who do not already possess it. Tlierc are many amongst you who 
are acquainted with these things far better than I am myself—who are far 
more lit to be your instructor. But I am not, on that account, withheld from 
doing what I think had better bo done imperfectly than be left umloiic altogether. 

1 can, at all events, read and compile, if I am capable of doing nothing else. 

But before I proceed to recapitulate the brilliant events of the campaigns I 
have alluded to above, and to show the extent to whicli the army of the Oompaiiy 
has been concerned in bringing about the victories that have crowned them, I must 
say a word or two regarding the nature of tlioso campaigns an 1 l4tose victories, 
as most erroneous opinions concerning them have prevailed in England, and in this 
country, too, amongst people who have had no practical experience of what In¬ 
dian warfare really is. 

Our victories in the East have been urulo.r-valuod ; it has been contended, by 
the ignorant and mi sin formed, that we have striven against an ignoble foe—^tliat our 
conquests have been facile—our battles mere sport—that our enemies have laid 
down their arms at the very sigiit of the British bayonets—in fact, that we have 
not fought our way at all to the sovereignty of Hindostan; but have marched, to the 
sound of the drum and the fife, through provinces and principalities, and planted 
thej^itish standard, without opposition, on the ramparts of every foitross in our 
route. No more egregious error than this could have any wliere obtained. Let 
us see what a King's officer has written concerning our enemies in the East. Wo 
poor militia-men are not supposed to know any better, but a royal officer will bo 
received as an authority. “ Daring the last extensive war,” writes Captam 
Thorne, in his Memoir of tHe operations under Lord Lake in 1803-6, tliehr infan¬ 
try Btotfd Hill the English bayonets touched Ibeir breasts ; the artillery-men, with 
similar firmness, served theif^uns, without receding an inch; and when they could 
no longer fire, they madrtip of their tolwars, ’till they fell under the carriage- 
wheels of their cannon : whilst the cavalry iu the same spirit charged up to the 
very muzzles of our fireloolH.' Of the desperate bravery of these people, the 
strongest evidences were at the battle ot Assye and Laswarrie ; than which, al¬ 
lowing for the numbers engaged, two more sanguinary actions are not to be found 
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in die annals of history.” You must bear in minri that this was written by an 
otScer in the 25th Regiment of Royal Dragoons, who, having served with our 
troops, at AlIygh'K, at Djilii, at Deeg, at Laswarrie, at Hhurtporc, became cer¬ 
tified of two very i.iiiortaiit facts—firstly, tiiat the cnemios we hive subdued have 
not shown tliemsclves to be very contemptible opponents , and, secondly, that we, 
the (ioinpany's army, hive not proved ourselves to be very contemptible co-ope¬ 
rators. The liistorv of the war against Sciudiali and Ilolkar is one sfrand illus- 
ti'ution of these trutlis. 

With regard to liie first point, it is an error to suppose that we have had 
only native skill to c m^en 1 against. Tiiere has, during the last half-century, or 
century I m'glit almost say, been so vast a measure of European Military 
Science ii|,fused into the native armies—French disc'plino has exerted itself so 
strenuously an I so successfully to organize the warlike tribes of India, and so 
much have tliose tribes been indebted to Eiropean minufactures and machinery, 
tiiat the prevailing impression of the rude and harli.irotis manner, in which warlike 
operations have been con lucte 1 by ilie native statos,,is to the last degree unfound¬ 
ed and erroneous. Several of our most sanguinary engagements have been ag.iinst 
European comm anders ; witness oor conlliots vvilh Pouu^L'iIiy in the Carnatic and 
with General Perron in the Duoab. 

That these conflicts have not been marc play-work no stronger proof need be, 
or ran be adduced, than their sanguinary nature. An ingenious writer in tlie 
Militanj Chronicle, has lately drawn up a comparative table of the numbers killed 
and wounded in the principal Indian and Peninsular actions, as recorded in the 
writings of dilfereut historians, and this table, which upon referring to other au¬ 
thorities than those quoted by the framer, I have found to be sutliciently correct, 
abundantly proves that our Indian conflicts have been to the full as sanguinary as 
any, that distinguished the Peninsular Campaign. 

But the writer in the Military Chronicle might have extended his researches, 
so ns to have made further most important deductions from the " returns of 
killed and wounded,” in the histories he has been induced to examine. lie 
might, from these returns, have shown that the native troops of the Company 
bare not been less active than the British troops of his Majesty, in the n^dcr- 
oua attack and the perilous breach. He might have shown that at the battle 
of Delhi nearly three fourths of (lie casualties were in the Company’s army— 
at Ailyghur and at .4ssaye two-thirds. But then it will be said that the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the Company’s forces, at these places, was far greater than 
v7as tiiat of the King’s. Granted. It would be uiieless, my friends, to deny 
what can be proved by addition and subtraction. Granted—that at every ^ege 
and in every battle that has been fought in this country iibr the last century, the 
Company's trOojIs have far oOl-ii(tihbei-ed the King’s. Company has altrays 

brought atore.m^ into aadion and left ^more men behind on tha field. Is it 
.very absurd then to sayy thiti tliey have done move service than the King’s? 
*VHut look at your nambeie.** Ah* very good, I do look at our uuitobers; tor it 
must bo remembered that neither I, ncr^those 1 am arguing against, hare said an| 
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thing' about the aefrices rendered by the Royal Army being •' greater in pro- 
portion to their numbers,’* than those rendered by the Company’s troops. I 
hare nothing to do with their numbers. One Englishman may be equal to two, 
for aught I know, to twenty natircs; bnt I have nothing to do with that. It has 
been contended thattothe King’s army (whether great or stn-all) we are entirely, 
or almost entirely, indebted for our splendid conquests In the E.>st, and 1 have 
been endeavouring to prove that it is not so. The majority of tioops, at all these 
victories, have been native troops; but this by itself would prove ‘nothing ; they 
may have been there inactive—'\lways in the rear—always sheltered by the 
British regiments; but the returns of “ killed and wounded” refute this. 1’he ra‘io 
is as two to one, and sumetimes as three tonne, in favor of the Company’s troops, 
in the table of casualties ; and these casualties go some way to establish the fa^t 
of their activity on service. Had our army been always in the isear, always 
sheltered by the British troops, it would never, at the end of each engagement, 
have presented such a formidable list of casaulties, as may be seen in the “ returns,” 
after our principal battles. This general truth, without the aid of individual 
cases to exemplify it, goes a great way to disprove the calumnies, that have been • 
heaped on tlie Company’s army; but it is as well that I should proceed to exemplify 
it, and to show more palpably what we have really done in the ^‘tented field.” 

I shall glance but briefly at the history of the war, during the last century, 
firstly, because the interest is so far removed, that there can be hut very few, if 
any, in this country at the present time, who have any practical knowledge of 
those wars ; and secondly, because the information, that we have concerning them 
is less precise and fidl in its details than that which brings the wars of the present 
century before us. But as a recent writer in a London periodical has taken it 
into his head to assert; that ” from the battle of Plasscy to the present hour, in 
every war in whicli the supremacy or stability of the British power has been 
endangered, his Majesty’s forces have secured the victory,” 1 may as well com¬ 
mence with that battle, and go straight on, showing, as I advance the scrupulous 
veracity of the individual, who has set forth this notable statement. The battle of 
Plasscy was fought in W57; and at that battle were present, under Lord Clive, 
900 Europeans and more than 2,000 sepoys. Of the 900 Europeans 100 were 
artillerymen and fifty or sixty were sailors. I do not find in any account of this 
ffSltle a statement to the effect that the 750 Royal soldiers put the Nabob’s army to 
the route, whilst the Company’s army looked on quiescently. There is a very good 
account of the battle of Plasscy, in the Indian MUitanj Calendar, written by 
an officer, who was present; and from this it appears, that the chief execution was 
done by “ a detachment^f King’s Grenadiers and a Grenadier Companykof S^oys, 
who lodged themselves behind a tank, that was close to the enemy’s lines, from 
which they kept up a Continual fire with their small arms, as did diie detachment 
at the camp with 4 pi;^es of oannon.’' Indeed, 1 can not find any where that his 
Majesty’sjroops secured this important victory, unless that inference is t« be 
drawn from the oircumstanee, (Hat all the chief commands were in the hands of the 
king’s oflicers, as undoubtedly they were, for at that time there was no recognized 
grade in our army higher f^an that of a captain. In 1760, three years after the 
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battle of Plaifej, there were only sixty officers altogether ia the^ngel army ; abJ 
previous to that victory, the whole garriseo of Fort William, only consisted of 199 
men—European and Portuguese, inclusive of officers ! Lord Clive brought over seve¬ 
ral batllions of sepoys from Madras^and these men laid the foundation of the Bengal 
native infantry. The first battalion ever formed was at the battle of Plassey, and 
though scarcely disciplined at the time, it acquitted itself with considerable credit. 
But the Madras sepoysy to the number of 1,500, were there ; and I have searched 
in rain for an Authority to convince me that they were standing like stocks all the 
while. 

In 1773 Tanjore was taken by an army, eoninsting entirely of Compnny’^s 
troops; and the following year witnessed the exterminati in of the Kuliillas, which 
however crnel may have been the policy that dictated such a measure, was bravely 
and eflectirehp executed, and was as lustrous 4 . atuie iu the military annals of the 
country,asit was adarkone in the poUticul liis;v>;y. Ihe Koliilla buttle was fought 
on the plains of Bohilcund, t/ie Bengal Armg. under Colonel Champion. The 
King’s officers and the King’s soldiers had nothing to do with that. Six battalions 
of sepoys and the 3d European regiment, under Colonel Champion, a Bengal 
officer and Commander in Chief of the Bengal army, routed on the plains of Rohii- 
cund, an army of 40,000 Kohillas, a brave and hardy.race of men, full of loyalty, 
in their own country, fighting jiro aris et foots, and with every advantage on their 
aide that can be conceived, except stipcrior courage and skill. 'I'his was something 
for an army scarce fifteen years old, and yet it is said that we have done nothing. 
We have only dune nothing” because it is not clearly known what we have 
done. But these facts rise up in judgment against our slanderers, directly they 
are brought together on paper. 

In 1773, Pondicherry was taken under very difficult and barassittg circum^ 
stauccs, by Sir Hector Munro, with Company’s troops alone. In July 1781 the 
battle of Porto-Novo was fought against Hyder Ali, under circumstances so pecu¬ 
liarly embarassiiig as to admit of little prospect of success—short supplies, deficient 
intelligence, and a force so numerically interior to the enemy's, that It was danger¬ 
ous to detacii even a small body of troops from the main army to resist the aggres- 
sions of Hyder’s irregular horse. Yet in spite of these antagonist circumstances, 
after a contest of six hours, daring which, says Mill, “ every part of the English 
firmy was. engaged to the utmost limit of exertion the admirable persevere ikmx' 
of oijr, army prevsuled, and Hyder’s forces, infantry, cavalry and artillery promis¬ 
cuously, were " precipitated uito a discirderly retreat.” With our army there 
was b»it ooe royaj <^gjmea!t—H. M. 71 st—preseot-^a regiment, it is true, that 
higU|r djlsiinguisbed its^f tliropghq^ut .tbp cannot surely be 

adTanc<4 t5*t^N»d«tfry "e»/irc/y” by that one regi- 

ment. At tbe nieg^e.qf Trepawore i« A"ga!^;^7$l, and the battle of Sbolinghur, ia 
SeptendHsr of the same year,^bifaiNB troepaTrere presen^pnd ip, t|e teet^ of 
many disastrous ciroumstaiMseA, laisp* whicli they bad np eontroul, were snceestful 
against tbe most powerful army thai”ey«^ opposed us \ti0e field.* OCtho battle 

. .. ..— .^ iii l i' i M —T-:--■ ;r -- 

aeceirat'gfvSB ef itwM tmwsstlMS wmewhai iseorrset. Sir 

Thottu Momo, who was eng;tged in them all, gives a vtry diffetm ^our to ths aflfaiv , 


«r Cai]da1ore,my friends,—the battle of the *' bound hedge” in 1783, there if a 
brief account in one of Colonel Pearsa’s letters, which shows how completely the 
Company’s army succeeded and how entire was the failure of the King’s. “ peu- 
tenant Colonel Kelly” he writes *' with his brigade and the Madras Europeans car* 
ried the works onthe left, without loss or trouble, by manmuvre—The grenadiers, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Catheart, were repulsed in aii attack they made on the 
next work, which was a redoubt. The ist battalion of the 13th regiment of 
Bengal sepoys, and the Carnatic battalion commanded by Captain Trent, covered 
the retreat of the defeated Europeans.... I tell yon all this, because General Stuait 
lias done all he can to suppress any knowledge of the good conduct of the Com* 
pany’s troops or officers, on purpose to bring forward the King’s as having done 
all, which is not true; for they were repulsed every where, and the first impres¬ 
sion was made by the Company’s. But we «re under a cloud and have no friend 
to kelp MS.” In another letter written about the same lime to Sir Robert Baker I 
find the following passage to the same effect, « General Stuart’s orders of thanks are 
founded on falsehood, intentionally to conceal the disgrace of the King's troops who 
were defeated every where and saved hy the sepoys, who covered their retreat 

what think you of our sepoys now ? On the 13th covering defeated Grenadiers_ 

steady, when unsupported by ’others; rallying and returning to the charge with 
bayonets against Frenchmen. Onthe 25th of June the 34th Bengal reoiment 
defeated the enemy’s attack on our Trenches; killed many with their bayonets 
only; took two colonrs and recovered the other pair, which had been lost; sus¬ 
taining the fire of the enemy in front, and that of our own troops in the rear and 
took prisoner the Colonel, who commanded the attack. The French aeknowleda-o 
350 Europeans lost that day and only the 24t!i regiment was engaged; for the 
Europeans behind them ran away full speed, threw a Carnatic battalion into dig- 
order and occasioned the confusion 4 speakof! !’‘f So much for his Majesty’s 
forces having secured the victory” “ in every war from the battle of Plassey to 
the present hour!” And so much for the impartiality of the British commanders; 
but I have another example of this in store as a companion to General Stuart’s 
Throughout the greater*part of the Mysore war, Major Gowdie’s Company’s E iro- 
peans fully proved themselves to be in ns wise inferior, in courage or discipline 
fo any regiment in the Royal service. Their suceess, indeed, was of the most 
brilliant description, as the capture of Royaoottah in 1791 amply testifies. The 
Brigade, which Major Gowdie marched against this Port which was so strongly 
defended by nature that litUe hope was entertained of his success, consisted of the 
4tli Battalion of Company’s Europeans and the 13th and 27th Battalions of Native 
Infantry; and so daunt^ss was the courage, and so persevering the ,eaergfos of • 
these troops, that they to^ by assault a place, described by Major Dirom, as « so 
strong and complete in all respects, fliut'itoaght to have yielded only to famino 
and n tediius blockade/’ TbU was'the smne Brigade that, a little earlier in the some 

' IP ' . u. „ 

* Tbcit r<a/iMMetlie:|||^r'i a»tiiiia^ 

t From the Memoir Of Celtntol PeMte, la the itiUtery Rspesitery, It mutt be "‘ ■"t mbtijiit thu 
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^ear, upon the heij^hte neai^ Bangalore;, eared our Caralrj under Colonel Flojd, 
from being cut to piecea by I'ipppo's horse. They brought up their guns on a 
height, so as to cover the line of retreat, and after, allowing Floyd's cavalry to pass, 
opened a sweeping fire upon the enemy and cleared the field, thus giving an entire 
change to the aspect of aifuirs, and keeping in abeyance the issue of the battle,— 
which, witliout such asisistance, must inevitably hare been gained by the enemy,— 
until the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, with a division of the army, which soon 
made the victory ours. It was of tins brilliant piece of service that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, witi) tint impartiality fur which His Majesty's Commanders-in-Cliief have 
ever been so celebrated, took no notice whatever in his disp.Atches. When such 
forgetfulness, as this, characterizes those high in command, is it wonderful that im¬ 
pressions, to the last degree erroneous, should prevail amongst people, who have 
no opporlmrtly of personally judging, whether the reports th ;y receive from afar 
off, are true reports or utter fabrications? My fiiends, the people of England^ are 
lamentably ignorant of everything that relates to India and its affairs; you mu&t 
i)')t be surp ized, therefote, that they are constantly in error, as to the services of 
the Indian army and the nature of our Indian battles. We fight and conquer 
here, but the distance of the scene strips our victories of all their interest. Tho 
very people, who crowded in huudreds to the news-paper offices to snatch the ear¬ 
liest possible intelligence of a battle fought in the Peninsula, would pass over an 
account of a battle in India, though fifty times as ex.tensiva and slaughterous, with 
a glance of unconcern andan exclamation to the effect of Olt! tl —3 that India." 

Retracing my steps alittle, I must now toircli briefiyuipon the operations of the 
Bengal Army under Colonel Goddard, Major Popham, and Colonel Camac, in 
1780-1. These men were Bengal officers commanding Bengal troops; and it may 
be safely said, that tlie services rendered by .their detachments, could not have been 
surpassed by European battalions. The sturmiog of Gwalior, by Major Popham, 
with his Bengal sepoys, was as brilliant a piece of service as any that was perform¬ 
ed throughout the whole of the century. After tho capture of Lahore by his detach¬ 
ment, and the expulsion of an army of 15,00f) Mahrattas, Popham, upon a hint 
from the Governor-General, determined to make an attacilt upon Gwalior, a for- 
trees so defended by nature as to have gained the character of an inaccessible strong- 
bold. On the 3d of August 1780, Popham’s detachment marched upon this for- 
Iress—Captain Bruce, of the feengal army, leading the storming-party, and Pop- 
bam bimsdf, with two battalions of sepoys following close 'in his rear. The 


tftrohg hold was entered by the assistance of rope-ladders, Captain Bruce, 
with 20 Greaadief sepoys conducting the escalade—a splendid achievement, 


wiii^ having always Been Regarded as an Imp issibilitf, astounded the natives 
powers, hhd weni ^rjT fitv'tb shake thh nchfidenoe tbey *had placed iii their own 
strength a^SeedHty^.' NoHbdg silef'tMi; Majiir Popham, with his detachment, 
captured of fontbsen days. 

it remembered, dras aif|«d«ture, when “ the^tjpfemacy and the stability 
of ^e' British poWeir Vtras the l^ids of the writer' in the 

;ira«ol,o»d threwa gleeW o^er 

be whole poUlioal horizon, ahd thriii^defl' I^e extii^im of our dynasty in the 
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Enst. Hyqier thrsatenin^ Madras, and had erents taken an unfarouralile turn 
in the province of Benares, and the Marhattas poured into it from Bundlecund, b; the 
Mirzapore pass, there is no knonrino^ wliat mi^lit hare been the consequence. For* 
tunately Major Popliain took Bidzergur, which soon removed the gloom liiat had 
BO suddenly overspread the political horizon. The Newatib Asoful-Dowlah, joined 
the Governor-General, and money (which Ind been so scarce that the troops were 
five months in arrears) became plentiful at onoe.*’^ And yet, “ frsm the battle 
of Plassey to the present hour, in every war in which the supremacy or stability 
of the British power has been endangered, H. M.’s farces have secured the 
victory." * 

Ifotv, infidel, I hare thee on the Lipl 

• e • e • • 

1 thank thee. Jew, for leaching me those wonla. 

Nor were the services rendered by Colonel Camac's detachment, much less 
•distinguished than those performed by that of Major Popliara. VVitli " a little 
army, consisting of live batialions of sepoys, witb Artillery and some regiments of 
Cavalry,” he was frequently engaged during this time against tlie .Mahrattas, often 
under most critical circninstanccs, but always with credit and success. .Straitened 
for provisions, sadly in arrears of pay, uudergoing all manner of hardships and 
privations, the dauntless energy of his brigade was manitested upon every occa¬ 
sion ; but most especially in that brilliant night-attack upon Sc India’s camp, attlia 
•village of Durdali, where, after a forced march, he succeeded in “ capturing the 
enemy’s guns, camp equipage, and elephants, with a large and very welcome supply 
of grain : thereby cninpulliiig the Maliratta General to keep at a more rcspectaiilo 
distance from the Gohud province." “ This celebrated action,” writes Forbes, 
in his Hisfor/icaf iVemoirs, " with the suc.ce.ssful and gallant enterprise of Major 
Popham, at Gwalior, gave the highest credit to the British Arms in this part of 
India; their names are familiar to all theinhabit-ants, who mention their exploits 
with mingled terror and admiration." 

I shall now, my frie()|ls, pass on to the history of the operations of the Army 
ainder Lord Lake, against the Mahrattas in 1893—6. Thu first remarkable action, 
ihat distinguished this war, was the capture of Allyghur in 1803, and here it is 
•w9!fthat,l should state ouce for all, that 1 have no iateation—.lo desire to detract 
one tittle from the fair meed of honour, which tlie Royal army earned for itself 
throughout tho whole of that celebrated campaign. I do not write to disparage 
the King’i army, but to defend< the army of the Company, from the lying attacks, 
with which its detraptors jjiavp Msa^led it. The 76tb King’s regiment dii|tiagtfRh« 
ed itself throughout this enn^ai^n, »n a|, manner almost unprecedented; but to say 
that they won all or any Q.f the b|ittlea, which signalized this Mahratta campaign, 
would be as absurd. as jtatec^ent to the efibet, that Shaw, the Life¬ 
guards-man^ won the Wttle of. Waterloo. At Allyghur the real business 
was done by Captain S^&on,, of the Artjllery,, and a 13, pounder. ^ Tha 
conduct, however, of the 7fitu Kind’s regiment, which formed part of th* 

, ^ *,Sss'^Wst« ilftit Mm HiMtsrjf C«/fa<lsr. ^ 
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wattcyond idl praise; but the services of the Jst battalion of the 4th re¬ 
giment of N. I., were little, if at all, inferior to those of the « crack" King's 
corps* Of the former fell fourteen men, and were wounded fifty-eight; but the 
casualties in the latter embraced sixteen killed and sixty-nine wounded, being 
more bv one-eixth than the number of casualties in the former. This does not 

look like slinking-like leaving the lurd work to be done by the European sol- 

diery. Not didihe Governor-General at all think that this was the case, for in 

issuing his congratulatory orders to the army, he spoke in the highest terms of 

the conduct of the sepoys, particularising the 4th regiment especially, and call- , 
ing attention to the gallant conduct both of officers and of men, as well as of the 
Company’s Artillery. Nor was the conduct of Colonel Conyngliam and his de- 
iachment less worthy of notice, at this time-with five companies of the 2..d 
battalion of the 11th N. I., und only one gun, detached from the main army at 
the station of Shekoabad, on an open plain, and totally destitute of all advan- 
tages of situation, be " withstood,” says Captain Thorne, of His Majesty’s 25th 
Dragoons, “ the repeated charges of five thousand cavalry, from four in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, at which time the enemy were driven from the 
field with great loss. The conduct of Colonel Conyngham, and his intrepid band 
(all sepoys be it remembered) was such as ricfily to merit the distinguished 
encomiums bestowed upon it in the general orders, issued on the occasion by the 
Commander-in-Chief.” In this affair were wounded five officers, and the number 
cf casualties amongst the sepoys were between 60 and 70, as many as in the 76th 
regiment at the storming of Allyghur! 


The battle of Delhi followed that of Allyghur, and the 76th King’s regiment 
again distinguished itself, as indeed it did throughout the campaign. But as a 
proof that the native troops were not far behind them in the assault, 1 must tell 
you that nearly thiee-fourtlis of the casualities recorded were amongst the Com¬ 
pany’s Troops. The Company lost four officers in this engagement und the 
King’s Army only two. Of the eight officers wounded, five were in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and if any other testimony be wanteifto the gallantry of both 
officers and men upon Ibis occasion, it will be found in General Orders of the 1st 
of October 1803 . wherein it is said, that the "conduct of the native trooft^ on 
this memorable day reflects the highest honour upon the discipline of the Army 
of Bengal, and confirms the confidence of the Governor-General in Council, in the 
diligence, skill and courage of the officers of this establishment and in the eminent 
character of odr native soldiers....... .To Lieat.-Col. Horsford, and tW Artillery, 

iit Codndl repedts the public ftestimony of approbation. 
inM'cA wiW’tWowb ijdlfhridfy deSeM in every exigency of the 

germce.*' Yejb frib^si it IwaiMvOSo^ire m little hardihood, I think—nay, not 
a little of the mort «tr«iiter^^^ to assert, in the very teeth of recorded 

facts, that the GoippaBy’a Artabrrfcwa done nothia^ towards the^victories we 
h^aiAbdinihe^it; gad fIt^iadfemtory doe* toally e*Ut, for if H. M.'s 
:,4ieps have doae ewy^rf Wck argument to jfaow that we 

•f the. Company have done nothing. ‘ 
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The eApture of Agra follows close npon that of Delhi—and who, mf 
friends, captured Agra ? Let tis think of this a little—it is worth dwelling upoih 
I'he question is, “ Who captured Agra ?” The answer is, " Not King’s troops— 
not King’s and' Company’s troops combined; but simply, entirely, exclusively 
Company’s troops." The Army, which marched against Agra, consisted of the 
first Battalion of the I2th, the second Battalion of the 9th, and six Companies 
of the I6th Native Infantry, under Brigadier-General Clarke, together with the 
first Battalion of the 14th and the first and second battalions of tbe 16th N. I., 
under Lieutenant-Colonel McGullock. I am thus precise in the numbers of the 
regiments and battalions, that it may not be thought 1 am writing at hazard or 
merely asserting that the Company’s Regiments were the sole victors at Agra, 
which was taken however not by Brigadier-General Clarke, but by Lieutenant- 
Colonel White, of the Company’s service, who did the work and reaped the 
honor. General Clarke after a spirited attack, was repulsed with consi¬ 
derable loss, and sent to Colonel White to follow him and join him with¬ 
out delay; but Colonel White, says his biographer, in the Military Calen¬ 
dar, " conscious that the animation and confidence the enemy would derive 
by regaining the city, would be attended with the most fatal consequences, took 
upon himself tbe dangerous responsibility of postponing a compliance with the 
orders of h^s superior officer, seized upon a strong position in the centre of the 
city, and enlreuched his column in it, sending immediate information to General 
Clarke and suggesting his return; which the General accordingly did in the 
evening. On the following morning the General proceeded to Head-Quarters, and ’ 
Lieutenant-Colonel White was left to carry on the operations against the Jumna 
Musjeed'' 

Well, my friends, Agra was taken, as you know,—by Colonel White and 
his little band. No King’s officer—no King’s soldier, shared the glory of that 
achievement. General Lake acknowledged the service, both in his despatches to 
Government and the General Orders be issued on the occa.sion. The service 
was eminent, for, to use the language of one of Lord Lake’s biographers, " the 
security of the Company’s xnd Nabob’s dominions, and the prosecutiim of future 
Military operations, depended in a great' measure on the fall of Agra;’’ or in 
ether words, “ the supremacy and stability of the British power was endangered,” 
and—hal—ha!—"H. M.’s forces secured the victory !" 

Now, iofidel. I have ihee on ihe hip 
... .1 thank thee Jew, for tesehiog me ihoae words. 

Let us tuM now, my friends, to Laswarrie, and see what our army did there. 
They did their part nobly<%-galhtntly- The timely assistance and gallantwupll^t 
rendered by the first battaliifli of the Ifitfi regiaient and the second battalion of 
the regiment to the 76th fioydl,.:faved.<thatMg<nient from being out to pie,n<^^, 
andihe services cf ther fourth neftlw cakafryi ‘wort na lt«!'Coiispicttous ii| thi^.. 
gagementl Cord Lake did not forgefe them iw il^-nonglatttlatmfy orders h«; “Wtlfd 
on the boeasido, for he wat truly thb'friend: el the Isdian Army^' M fhorjlf 
•Oer the buttle bf^Leswurrie, thrt 4hb^ offitfrs of the, 
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presenteil Iiim with a cotnplimcutarj address and a service of plate,, to the ralue 
of /orty thousand rupeeat 

The battle of Las wan ie having; been fought and a treaty entered into be¬ 
tween Ambajee and the Britisii Guverntnerit, Lord Lake detached Colonel White 
—the same officer who captured Agra—with a small body of men, to take pos¬ 
session of Gwalior. The Cummanilant, however, in violation of the express te^ms 
of the treaty, refused to give up the fort, and it was therefore found necessary to 
take the place by storm. Tins Colonel White accordingly did, with the assis¬ 
tance of the flank comtnpanies of the European regiment—four battalions, 
with a detachment of a iiflh, of Sepoys—and a detachment of Artillery under 
Captain Green of that corps. Neither officers nor men of the King's army shared 
the dangers or glory of that enterprizc. Tho fortress was reduced with great 
gallantry*biid the service was eminently essential. The congratulatory orders 
issued by Lord Lake on the occasion, were of the most flattering description. 
“ His excellency desires Lieutenant-Colonel White to signify to Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCullock and officers, and men of the first battlion 14th regiment—to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ashe and officers and men of the second battalion of the 9tli 
regiment—to Lieut.-Col. Taylor and officers and men of the second battalion 
] Itb regiment—Major Don and officers and men*of the second batt.ilion of tha 
IStli regiment. Major McCleod and officers and men of the European flank coin* 
panics, and to the oflicers and men of the detachment of the 16th regiment, his 
Excellency's cordial thanks and approbation of the spirit and zeal which they 
manifested upon this occasion, and of the checiTuiness and alacrity, with wliicii 
they submitted to severe labour and fatigue.” Tlie importance of this captnro 
was great; the surrender of the forts of Gohud, Doudpoor and other snbordinato 
forts soon followed it, and tho Mahrattps immediately retreated from all parts of 
the Provinces. 

1 shall pass over the operations in Cuttack, though by no means barren of 
illustrative nfatter, and turn towards the achievements of the army under Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley, who, whilst Lord Lake was commanding the main army in 
lliudostan proper, was leading the armies of Bombay and Madras through a 
series of no less brilliant actions in the Dcccan. Tiiat the army ot the Company 
distinguished itself as much under G.meral Wellesley, as under General Luk.; 1 
shall not attempt to maintain; but their conduct both at Ahmednuggur and at 
Assye is sufficient proof that the Uoyal army did not all the work in that cam¬ 
paign. At Ahmednuggnr the 1 st battalion of the third regiinest of Madras N, 
^J^co-operatt!d with the 74th Royal regiment in the storming and tal^hg of the 
place-^ndeed the firit storming column consisted of Guy Infantry piquets rein¬ 
forced by Uie flank companies of the seventy-eighth King’s, whilst the third 
column was formed bf tlw bnitalidn nb'oVe mentioned witfi the two flank companies 
tlf^e 74th King's of eight jcompanies'bf that regiment 

tanked by the Madir'ibi iiepc^ii 'sb fliat the storming party consisted of Royal and 
native troops in At Assye the gallant bearing of the 

74ih Royal regiment triss beyond ail praise, and far be it from me to say ene 
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word in disparagement of the eminent services of that isorpa. It was all bat 
anniliilated ^it Aasye, and would hare been so utterly, but for the exertions of the 
cavalry brigade under Lieut.>CoIoneI Maxwell. The 4th, 5th, and 7tli regiments 
of light cavalry conducted themselves with great spirit and gallantry in this eu> 
gagement ; and the let battalions of the 4th, 8th and 10th regiments of Madras 
N. I with the !2ad battalion of the 12th, siilFered most severely in tlie conilict. 
The casualties in those four hattalions alone amounting to upwards of 500^ of- 
which more than 15() were deaths. 4t the capture of Raroachr that followed 
shortly afterwards, the three storming columns that captured the place, contained 
three litindred and fifty Europeans and five hundred and fifty nntives. At the 
battle of Argaum, which was fought a short time afterwards, the gallantry of 
the first battalion ot the sixteenUr regiment in repulsing, witli- great ^lood>shed, 
a large body of Scindiah’s cavalry, in a great measure conduced to the victory; 
and, suhse(]uent]y, at Gawilchur, the storming part^ included a considerable 
proportion of Native Infantry, amongst whom was the principal loss. The only 
oiEcers that sull^red at the storming of this place, were Lieutenant Young, of the 
second battalion of titc 7th reginteni killed ; and Lieutenant Colonel Henry of 
the 1st battalion llili regiment, and Lieutenant Pailby, of the second Battali¬ 
on 7th regiment,, all Company’s ufiicers. The defeat of the I’indarrees, which 
followed this siege, was succeeded by a treaty between General Wellesley and- 
Sclndiah’s ambassadors—which enables me now to return to the army under 
Lord Lake. 


And the first military achievement, which presents itself, in this war agaiiistr 
Holkar, is the capture of Tonk-Uampoora, by General Don’s detachment, in May 
18!)4. This detachment, my friends, con.sist-?d of the second battalion of the 
eighth Bengal Native Infantry, the second battalion of the twenty-first, and 
the third Native Cavalry, with a small force of Artillery—a// Company's Troops ; 
and the place was taken, after a vigorous contest, with the utmost bravery, by our 
men. Lord Lake issued an order, on the IStli of May, speaking in the highest 
terms of "the promptitude and decision of Colonel Don and the gallantry, willi 
which he effected the redjetion of Hampoora. His Excellency’s thanks were 
also given to Major Doveton, Captain Wood of tlie Engineers, Captain Robbins, 
and to every officer and soldier of the detachment.”* 


To llw disastrous retreat of the detachment under Colonel Monson I shall 
make but a brief allusion. It might be thought ungenerous in me were 1 to 
attribute it, in part, to'a want of local experience in the commanding Officer—a 
Itoyal Cplpiel with a detachment of sepoys—but it roust be urged, in this place, 
that in no way to the conduct of- those sepoys were the disasters that b^fel" '{IT# 
detachment attributable. Whenever it was deemed expedient to risk yn engage* 
ment, they behaved them selves, in spHe of thp . pri vations under which they , la* 
Loured, and tltej||ispiritin^e%^ts of the ^iffjc»Uie.8 wliich; entangled , them,,,svi|b 
the u^ 08 .t g-^antrj and, det||miii|»i^^ yrhich, no strongerprpof need bf 
given, tlian their conduct near where they received a deaerate.. 

of the enemy’s caval 0 " with tl^e moat deternimed coolnefs. 



• 'J'horne’s N»rraii»s sf the 0|»«miwa» asUsr Lsrd . 
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until they came within reach, of the bayonet, and compelling them to rfctreal 
in every direction/’ But let us turn from this disastrous occurrence to a more 
Ipleasing episode in the war, and let ns dwell a little upon that which fs so well 
known under the title of tiie “defence of Delhi.’' Tlas was in October ISO4, 
and a more gallant defence is not recorded in the annals of military history. The 
Kinns’s OlEcers and the King’s army, had nothing to do with this; but two 
battalions of sepoys, a company of native artillery, and some irregular troops, 
who mutinied^during the seige, defended a fort upwards of ten miles in circum¬ 
ference, against an immense force of Holkar’s army, with which he fully expect¬ 
ed to overwliehn the garrison. But the courage and energy of our sepoys, and 
the admirable address of Colonel Ocliterloney, our resident, in keeping peace 
within the walls of the city, whilst our troops were making sallies against the be- 
aeigers, ren^red Hulkar's elTorts utterly nugatory; and after twice failing to 
effect an entrance intotlie breaches they had made, and having their guns spiked by 
a sally from tlie fort, the troops of tlie enemy retreated, with ' great loss, from the 
desperate fire of our sepoys on the ramparts. ’Die service rendered to the couii- 

by this successful defence, was of the utmost political inportance; and Lord 
Lake did not fail to record his sense of the “ zeal, courage, and firmness, wliich 
•was manifested by the whole of the oflicers and troops,—the patience and cheer¬ 
fulness, with which they underwent the uncommon fatigues, to which they were 
exposed, throughout the seige, and the intrepedity and steadiness they uniformly 
displayed, when immediately engaged witli the enemy,—wliich reflect the highest 
honor and credit on both officers and men ” Lord Lake, my friends, did not des¬ 
pise the qualities of the native sepoy, or seek to slur over his achievements. 

The next brilliant action, my friends, that enhanced our Military renown, 
was the battle of Deeg on the I3tii of November. The force under General Fraser, 
which matched against this place, consisted of one royal regiment (the 76tli) 
—Uie two Company’s European regiments, and six battalions of sepoys. The 
bravery of the 76th regiment upon this occasion was distinguished, but the 
Company’s European regiments and our sepoys, were but little behind' them 
in the engagement. So great, however, was the numerical proportion in oiir 
favour, that it must be ceded by every one, that the king’s army did not gain the 
victory of Deeg. There were five officers killed in this battle, of which four were 
Company’s, and the proportion of those wounded was nearly in the sanie ratif 
The capture of this fortress, in December of th6 same year, was uccomplished 
by almost the same party. The storming columns consisted, the first, of four 
companies of the H. C.’s European regiment, and five companies of Native Infan¬ 
try ; the second, of four companies of the European regiment, also with five 
comj^iilvti of N. L : and the third, of tlm flank compkn^s of M.’s 22d and 

76.h, the flaiik compatiies of the European regiment aiid of a battalion of N. I.; 
so that you sw', friends, what shares the King’s M'my had in the reduction 
of Deeg—four e^pauief tw«nty4wQ, and it is not on i(;es«rd that those 
four companies, thongh .dnd^lefa they ..did their part gallantly, w^e the real 
conquerors and Bie rest'mere offieers fell on this occasion 

•-^hoth Native Infantry cl^cera-:^.and of the twelve officers wounded, eight were 
in the service of the Company. I come #ow to Bhurtpore. 
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You are aware, my friends, that success did not crown our attempts against 
tins place. We failed most disastrously ho less than four times to take the for¬ 
tress by storm ; but the g'allantry and perseverance of our British array has rarely 
been more nobly manifested, than in these assaults against Bhurtpore. We 
lost more than three thousand men in these sieges, and upwards of an hnndred 
officers were either killed or wounded in the fruitless straggle against difficulties, 
which no skill nor power, however great; could have surmounted. We failed; 
but tlie moat successful episode in the whole alTair, was the acMevement of a 
sepoy battalion. Tlie colours of tlio twelfth regiment of Native Inf'intry were 
nctnally planted on the top of a bastion; hut the extreme difficulties of the 
ground checked the progress of these gallant men and the subsequent springing 
of a mine put a stop to their further advance. " If” says a writer in the Brittsli 
Indian Military Repository, which contains the best and most detailed account 
extant of these memorable transactions " if the European troops had pushed out 
from the left of tlie trenches, and proceeded boldly after their officers, in an 
gallant a manner as the Native Infantry, the sepoys who stood in crowds at tlie 
bottom of the tower would also have moved on and either have assaulted the flapk 

of tlie adjoining tower or supported the Europeans in carrying the breach”_ 

I'he Native Infanty mounted the Tower, whilst the Europeans remained below : 
and as I have said, the colours of the 13th N. I. were actually placed on its 
summit. This is something, my friends—for where none attain success, it is glory 
to be the nearest to it. 


The gallant behaviour of Captain Royal with his detachment, and the victo- 
ry gained by him over three thousand of Holkar’s Infantry, conduced not a lit¬ 
tle to the successes, which sub.seqaently attended our Anns. This detachment 
consisted of the first battalion of,the twenty-fifth Native Infantry, six companies 
of the twenty-fourth, a battalion of irregulars, and Captain Pohimans Agra 
Horse. On the sixth of April 18U5, the came to an engagement with the enemy 
at Alimed-Nuggur and routed them with considerable slaughter. The news of 
this engagement was productive of very important eBects, and a few days after¬ 
wards the rajah sent his third son into the British Camp as an hostage. 


The treaty with Holkar, which followed shortly afterwards, put a stop to the 
operations of the grand army atidcr General Lake—a commander, in whose 
’person were combined all the best attributes of the heroic character. He was 
indeed the^** Soldier's Friend”—the friend not merely of his own men—of the 
service to which he belonged, but of the whole army under his command—tlia 
meanest sepoy in the Company’s service as well as of the proudest officer in the 
service of his British Majesty. None had te complain of partiality, wher^l^oni- 
roanded the ariny; the\|aims of aU men alike were listened to. No palti^ dis¬ 
tinctions and jealousies were manifested in his despatches—but the brave deed, 
whether done by arwldte row or a blaOk, was sure to be greeted With tho voice 'of 
genuine'^ptabatioB and endoarageroeiitt He quitted the cbnntry tharhe liad 
done ao mhacb fb tfiibjngate ind tb sodure, nhd this hriny, that he liad doife ’iio 
dibeh to exalt ithd perfect cafi^ihg with him the yessiBga’' Of' 
ludin'Oever has seen, and "we fo^*jieV'br will see, the fec¥ > 
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I Imre thus, my friends, brought you to the termination of that brilliant 
series of conquests, which attended our arms in the Mahratta campaign of 1803 
—1806 ; and it has not appeared thus far that the royal army has achieved all 
our^riotories in the E-*st. The converse of this, indeed, is so strikingly manifest¬ 
ed in this little epitome of the Mahratta campaign, tliat 1 am at a loss to 
conceive how any man could belieriitgil.y assert that the royal army has sub¬ 
jugated India. Whoever says so in the teeih of these facts, must be either a 
rogue or a fooj —a wilful perverter of truth for sinister purposes,, or a poor, 
deluded, ignorant dribbler, who. does not know what he is talking about. 
Every page of Indian histiiry unfolds # palpable retutation of the calumnies 
that have been heaped upon our army, by people of one or both ot the classes 
I have alluded to—by the rogues, I suspect as well as the fools. It is well for ui 
fliat histories have been written and despatches recorded, as we have^the wntidota, 
if we are wHtiug to use it; and if we do not, we deserve to suOfer for our supine- 
iicss—our lethargic iudilTerence. 

Having thus completed my brief survey of the operations of r.ord Lake’s 
Army to its disorganization, consequent upon the settlement of 1805, I shall 
pa.s8 on to the history of the Nepaul War, which commenced shortly after the 
airival of Lord Moira ih 1814, without dwelling upon the Military transactions 
of the intervening years, under the Governments of Sir George Barlow and Lord 
Minto, because.those transactions do not embrace a connected series of operations, 
nor unless the capture of the Mauritius in 1810, and of Java in 1811, be taken 
into account as episodes in the Military History of British India, were those 
years distinguished by any victories of great political importance. I might 
-point, however, to many isolated actions, illustrative of the success of the Com¬ 
pany’s Army,'^ and I might particularly dwell upon the gallantry and good 
conduct of our volunteer regiments and our artillery at Java, did 1 not iltink it 
expedient to pass on at once to the more important transactions, wiiich occurred 
during the Government of the Marquis of Hastings, and especially to the 
campaign against the Goorkhas, under Generals Marley, Nicolls, Oclttorlonj, 
tJillespie, and'Wood. 

You are probably aware, my friends, that of these five armies the only one 
|hat was completely successful, was that under General Ochterlony, whose force 
consisted exclusioely of artillery and native infantry, with two 18 pounders, iouey. 
6-pounders, and four mortars and howiizers. General Gillespie’s force coaslsted 
of H. M. 53d, with artillery and dismounted dragoons, making in all about - one 
thousand Europeans, with two thousand five hundred native infantry. This latter 
army Was the first im penetrate into the enemy’s country. The failure of this 
divi8t«»>3i|EiiiMt Kalunga in October 1814, when the galla^, General lost his life, 
_ ' ' • . ' *- ,_ " '_e. _ ^ _ 

* i can aot'telcailn, iiOirever, from briefly aliudiflg to the succsuful operations of. General 
MartmdeU’adl^achiii««tlo‘'|laa|elli{i^i Md eapeeially to ihs epptureof Adjyghttr in 1809, 
and in IBiS.'theGovoraot'^iSeneral, anaih^'tourt ot 

. Pinwtpra, Geawid iflte#i tad meh of bia detachteeat, rteeivad a will 

fleattved uibttte ofjrraias^ thpels, b||>pil|iaeeo»pHahiog an object not leas afflaeos in 
itt namre iban impoiiaot in iissflfecti^ tf iatttailMd tb* pablio Mivtce," 
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M R well known incident in military history. Colonel Mawhy, of H, M. 63d, 
then succeeded to the command of the force ; and in November of the same year, 
another attempt was made against this* fortress. Major Pennington, of the 
Bengal Artillery, effected a breaoii, which laid open the greater part of one side 
of the place; but, though this breach had tirery appearance of being practicable, 
H. M.’s regiment refused to enter it. Tlio British officers exerted every effort 
to induce a second attempt to mount the breach, but without effect.” The Horse 
Artillery, undei'^Major Pennington, then volunteered to storm the plane, and the 
Native Infantry were desirous of doing the same, but out of respect to our 
fellow comrades of thelloyal Service, they were not permitted to advance—After 
this, the command of the force was conferred on General Martindell, but dis¬ 
asters still continued to attend it, owing chiefly to the paucity of officers attached 
•to the Native Infantry regiments; but I must not forget in this place to record 
the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Thackeray, with iiis light company the 2(>th 
Native Iiifuntry, as it furnishes a fine example of the devotedness of our native 
troops, when confident in the officers commanding them. To this officer was 
intrusted the important duty of convering Major Richards's retreat from Jliytuk, 
and so, by tlie gallantry of himself and his men, he succeeded in keeping ilte 
whole Glioorka force in check, and saved the detachment from being cut to pieces. 
Lieutenant Thackeray and his Subaltern, Ensign Wilson, were both killed and 
the company almost wholly destroyed; but “ not a man,” s'ays Mr. Prinsep in 
his narrative of these transactions, " thought of his individual s-afety while the 
Lieutenant lived to command.” This was a more dangerous service than the 
entrance of the breach at Kalunga, and most bravely did our sepoys perform it. 


In the mean time, my friends, the force under General Ochterloney, which, 
as 1 have before said, consisted entirely of Compnny's troops and which was 
opposed to the most distinguished of the Ghoorka chiefs, was adding new lustre 
to our British arms by a series of brilliant actions, which were crowned with 
complete success. Ocliterloney knew the enemy that lie had to copo with, but 
the Royal Generals misjudged the character of the enemy as well as the nature 
of the enemy’s country. The reduction of the Jiiytiik, Natagurh and Ramgurh 
stockades and the victory of Malown sufficiently indicate the victorious career 
of General Ochterloney’s division; and the recorded gallantry of Colonel Thomp> 
8Q%,.Major f^wry, Lieutenants Lawtie, Armstrong, and Cartwright (of the 
Artillery) is a Striking proof that, id difficult circumstances, the officers of the 
Indian army are inferior to none in the world: It is almost useless to particu¬ 
larize tluf^^ariotts incidents that characterised the operation? of this force, or to 
make mention of i^articular battalions or companies, which distinsjuislied^^JJya*^ 
selves during the Babi]^ajgflk M whatever whs done by Ochterloney’s force (and 
the success of that Genial far exceeded that of the four other Commanders, Sir 


Jasper Nioolls alone having Weil fh any way successful) Was done by the Com¬ 
pany's army, tenoral Marley were equally unsncoessful; 

so I sWU maltfbttt Uttia ntentioii ofAeiy performwioea. tliough I Oannot refrain 


from aUttdiuf 4o„Liogte»ant Picke#«giU*a »ff*«*r* *« with a small reooii- 

Doitriug party ud a detachmoid of iitegaUr hort^ he cut' to j^eea a |tMrty of 



five hiinilretl Ooorkus, tvliicfi no intimidated tlie enemy that they Trithdrew From 
their positions in tlie forest ofTiirnce and left a free passage for our army. 

The victory of Malown; to whioh I have alluded, was one pregnant with 
important results. The British Power, in the East has never been foiled by 
«ncli a srries of disasfroiia occurrences as that which marked the Nepaul War 
in 1814-15 ; and to those who are so prone to declare that in all such emergen- 
cie.s the R(\yal army alone has rescued us from our difficulties, I.cannot do better 
than point out thi.s victory and repeat the words of the last writer, who has 
recorded it (Dr, Ranken in his litfi of OchterUtney*."y ^^^Xliis victory speedily 
led to most important re.sults. It compelled the fallen conqueror to surrender 
the mountain empire, which he had ^dded to his country between tlie CSogra and 
Sutli'dge, extending, in its greatest breadth, from the plains of Plassia to the 

frontii r ^ Tartary. This same battle, which made the most formidable 

army of Nepaul for ever powerless, broke, it is believed, a treacherous league 
among the Hindoo nations, which provided that in the event of tlie Nepaulese 
prevailing in Hindur, the Malirattas were to invade the most exposed of our cent* 
ral territories, whilst Runjeet Singh, with his Sikhs, was to resume possession of 
the country which Mr. Metcalfe amt Colonel Ochterloney had forced him to aban¬ 
don in 1809 ” Here the “British power in the East” was endangered; and 
who secured it in this emergency ? A Company’s officer with a Company’s army 
•—unassisted by a single servant of the Crown. It was during this battle, my 
friends, that poor Lawtie, one of the bravest souls that, ever breathed, was* killed 
by his extraordinary exertions. He dted^llltfeply regretted by the army, and 
his monument, now in the Cathedral of Calcutta, fully attests the estimation in 
which he was deservedly held. 


In the second Campaign against the Ghoorkas, the army under the supreme 
command of Sir David Ochterloney, ws^idivided into four brigades, under Colo¬ 
nels Kelly, Nichol, Miller and Dick. ' In these four brigades there were three 
Royal regiments, the 24th, 6Gth and A7thr, and all the rest were Company's 
battalions. This campaign opened with the victory of Mnewanpore, and our 
sepoys here nobly distinguished themselves. The first regiment of Native In¬ 
fantry was one of the two first to advance to the conflict, and a battalion of llie 
Sth regiment, with Brigadier Miller at its head, when our G-pounders^were 
nnable to eilenoe the fire of the enemy, “charged into the thickets with a shout 
gis loud AS til* Ohoorka*war-cry, and after capturing their artillery, compfeted the 
^dispersion of all who remained capable of offering furtlier resistence.”-f- The 
iljiue of the battle of Hurreehnerpoor, which was fought about the same time by 
Dri^Sier KeHej’i detachment, was held in abeyance jfntil the arrival of a rein¬ 
forcement with 6-poatider« and two howitzers, Co which we are principally 
indebted for the snbeeqnebt vietbry. The artillery, who did eo much at this 
battle, wei;ecopg»nded|iy (now Major-General^ who, acting 

* 10 th« But Indian ^fv'uie Journal. 

t Uanksn'i L^s D^mi Pchtwlmt^, an escellent piece of military biography, to 
which I am consuiertble indebted. 




as Field Engineer of the day, "obaerved a good situation for a battery, and re¬ 
commended it to be occupied. This was done off the following morning, without 
loss, the small party left for its defence retiring on the approach of the British; 
but it being of great importance, a sally was made from the fort by a strong 
force under Rungoor, a chief of considerable celebrity, who had that morning 
arrived and assumed command of the Fort. 'ITie attack was persevered in, till 
about 3 p. M., having lasted about 8 hours, when they were forced to retreat.” 
With this terminated the Nepaul War; a treaty was soon afterwards ratified and 
peace once more declared.* 

It was, however, but of short duration, for the ravages and incursions of 
the Pindarries soon compelled ns to take up our arms again, and the two succeed- 
ing years, 1815-16, were occupied in a desultory war, for the extermination of 
these predatory bands. I shall pass over the lesser operations, which’we were 
engaged in during those years—repeated skirmishes, which produced no im¬ 
portant results and which, though generally crowned with success, availed little 
to suppress the incursions of the Pindarrees and to secure our dominions from 
their ravages. Their total extermination was tiiereforo resolved upon, as any 
measures, which fell short of that, were found to bo altogetlier nugatory. Lord 
Hastings organized two arroiest-assiimed tlie command of one, under the name 
of the grand Army, himself, and appointed Sir Thomas Hislop to that of the 
other, which was called the Artny of the Deccan, whilst a portion of the Bombay 
Army was put in motion from Guzerat to « co-operate in the general objects of 
the campaign.” 

The British Forces took the field in the latter months of 1816, but it was 
not until the February of the succeeding year that any event occurred of great 
importance, in the military history of India—then it was that Hattrass was taken 
by Sir Dison Marsliall, (a Company’s officer) with a force consisting maiiilv of 
Company’s troops, artillery, cavalry and infantry. The services of the Bengal 
Artillery were conspicuous on this occasion ; and General Marshall did not fail 
to make due acknowledgment of them in the orders he issued shortly afterwards. 
«The bombardment and 'explosion of the enemy’s principal magazine, which, 
without derogating from the merits of others, must be allowed have to given us 
ijgtost immediate posse$ston of the place, will long, be regarded as the most 
memorable among the brilliant events of the last fortnight and in the same 
order, the Native Cavalry, lofautry. Pioneers, and the 1st regiment of Rohilla 


• All intelligent officer has suggested to me, that 1 have laid myself open to the n t 
injttsiice, by not speaking of Sl^isper Nicolis's eueeesses against the Gbooikas in iteinma 
terms as 1 have spoken .of Oehi^paey’ar Hut ae Sir Jesperb foiee consisted eniirdy, 1 believe, 
of Compiiny’s. triMiysi. I coi|ld.#ovhave hM ••outer, motives ie passing over liis vicioriee go 
briefly. I did so, flraily, becaiiin 4 ^as fu^ient for roy pnrpoaa to draw my illustraiions from 
the procee<lio|^I^Srono.army, out.of tha.live, that yvern organized for serviee against the Ghoor- 
kas; and secondly,neesuse in the tniliUry. bistpriss 1 consulted, 1 could And no connertml 
account of zbo opowione ,«f the .ibree-trn4er iGolonel Nicolls.' He wnt indeed eroinentiy 
enccessful; and it is grently to hit credit, tl at tw has always been most ready to nckaewiedge 
, tha efficiency of our native tioopa in the field, 


Horae, received the higheat praise for their commendabre exertions throughout^ 
tlie difficult seige. H. M. 8tli Light Dragoons were present, but I do not read 
that they took the place, though doubtless they assisted in its rednctiun, I do' 
not seek to disparage their services, nor the services of any one Royal Regiment 
in any of our numerous battles. It is my object merely to show, that they 
“ alone” did not always gain the victory.r' Tlie next battle of any importance, 
wbieh distinguished this second Mahratta campaign,''’ is that winch was fought' 
by Colonel Burr, of the Bombay Army, in the neighbourhooil' of Poonali, and is 
called by'the natives the battle of Giinneiskund, whilst we style it'that of Kirkee. 
With the exception of a small detachment of H. M’s G5th (who could not have 
liad very much to do in the engagement, since not a single man belonging to it 
was either killed or wounded) Colonel Burr’s detachment consisted entirely, of 
Company’s Hij-oops; and though his whole army only amounted to 2,500, whilst 
that of the Pcishwa numbered 25,000, be gained a decisive victory on the 5th 
of November 1817—our loss being very insignificant,, but the greater portion 
of it being in the Ist Battalion of the 7th N. I. At the engagement which 
ensued a few days afterwards, when the 4th Division of the “ army of the Deckan,” 
under the personal command of Brigadier General Lionel Smith, defeated 
the army of the Peishwa near Poonali, there were yiresent one Royal regiment 
(the 65tli), the Bombay European regiment,-, two battalions and 2 companies of 
N. 1., two Pioneer Corps, the Resident’s escort, and a detachment of Bombay 
foot Artillery. The kings regiment had but two men wounded in tlie affray, 
whilst the Company’s troops lost 15 men and had upwards of sixty wounded; so. 
that it will scarcely be said that the Kiug’s army won the battle on the 17tb of 
November near Poonali. 

Tlie next engagement of any consequence was the battle of Seetabnldee,-f- 
fought by a detachment under Colonel Scott—a detachment consisting entirely of 
Company’s troops—and a more gallant action, my friends, has seldom adorned 
the annals of our military history. The celebrated charge of Captain Fitzgerald, 
with three troops of Bengal Cavalry, determined tlie issue of the battle. Our 
force consisted of little more than 1,200 men, out of wbi^li more than a fourth 
were either killed or wounded in the engagement; and the enemy, according to 
Blacker, was about equal in strength to the army which opposed Colonel Burr'i^,^, 
detachment, and which Auber says, amounted to 25,000; so that at Seetabuldee 
we engaged and dispersed a force more than twenty times our superiors in 
numbers; and yet the Company’s army have done—are capable of doing nothing. 

•*TSeSmm«<liate object efOw war, for which lUe "Grand Anjif’* and "the'Army of the 
Deckaa” were orgtniacd, waalhedcitiaction of the Pindarree bof&es; "but hadiba Pmdarreaa 
■tood aloaa and unassi-uad itf IbS caniaat; there wamlA have been liiile to record, but their effort# 
on the one heed to tscafW friMi^thS neb eo'f our eodfwvouia to inelm# them on lhej|ther# Bat the 

opportunity, which waa thus offated 1* tU* Native Princes, wae loo favourahte lo')l^. ueglentait 

,. J, ... .ThU corahinatioo, to yih«c|i,all ihe Mahrattf powers subscribed, had tfien for its object 
to ftee ihcmaalves from the bomlaga.of the British yoke, aud to assert and maintata tlib Mahratta 
independancs.—Lo/t s’s $isg#s. 

t Ou the 26ih aud 27ih of Ntnrefcher 1817, ' 
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^ Tlic divisirtn ander General Doveton, which engaged the army of fihoosta, 
before Nagpoor, in the December of the same year, consisted of one King’s 
regiment, (the Royal Scots) Four battalions,of native infantry, a regiment of 
native cavalry, some horse-artillery, and a provincial corps. It would appear 
from the account of the engagement, given in Blacker’s History of the Maliralta 
War, that the services of the Company’s Horse' Artillery and the Native Cavalry, 
were more essentialy conducive'to its successful result than those of the other 
arm. There were only 141 killed and wounded on our side, but more than 100 
of these were natives. During the subsequent operations against the City of 
Nagpore, our losses were more considerable, and the proportion of casualties in 
the Company’s army to that of the King’s,.is in about the same ratio. That the 
storming cuininn, selected to enter the breach elTected by our Artillery and 
Sappers and Miners, failed to perform the task that was assigned to it,»was more 
the fault of the King’s than of the Company’s branch, for the Royal Scots, who 
led ihe storming party, according to Lieutenant Lake, “ could not be persuaded 
to pass the top of the breach to annihilate the Arab party guarding it, who were 
so completely surprized, that they were found drinking coffee and warming 
tliemselves around afire.” There has been a great deal of discussion between 
military writers concerning this/ailare against the open city of Nagpore; but it 
is beyond my province to enter into the merits of the question, which is more a 
scientific one than any thing else. When disasters of this kind occur, each 
party is ever ready to throw the blame upon the other. The storming party 
asserts, that they had-not a practicable breach to enter, whilst the scientific branch 
is equally loud in its protestations against the inefficiency of the storming 
columns. It appears certain that at Nagpore, as at Ghuzni, the army was " ill 
prepared for breaching,” but as Nagpore was an open city, it was little to bo 
apprehended that the services of a battering train would be required. However, 
it is confidently asserted, that the breach at Nagpore was practicable, but that, 
the leading company of the storming column refused to advance, though the 
officer in command of it entered the breach and lost his life in a fruitless attempt 
to animate his men by setfsng them so glorious an example. These men were a 
company of the Royal Scots. I do not say it with any satisfaction; though I 
can not help recording my opinion in this place, that our native soldiery, if placed 
uTtlie advance, would have followed their officers into the breach, though tan. 
times more dangerous than it really was. It may be asked then,' why t^y did 
not do it, as there were five companies of N. I, in the storming party; but it 
Must be remembered, that there is a mighty difference between entering a breach 
at the head of a storming party, with nothing to deter one but one’s ownw«£mrs, 
and entering a breach, wlii^ others have look^ at an4 foCflised—facing dangers 
that one’s comrades have.turned away from. I do. not remember any instanon 
in which a stbmjng column, consisting solely of native infantry, has refused to 
follow its Ronfmander; but whenour sepoys eo*operate with Kuropeans, the latter 
are always placed in the advance, and if they (the conquerors) are awed by the 
dangers before them, what wonder that the native soldiery (a conquered people) 
should catch the disease from their European comrades, and be smitten with the 
panic, no't self-engendered, but reflected from those before them ? But this is 
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not always the caae. 1 have ahown in tlie former part of this- letter, that th^ 
will sometimea advance where Earopeaiis have refused to go. But, it is v^^ 
certain, that our Royal commanders would sooner incur the,disgrace of a defeat, 
than encourage such preaumption as this! 

I come now, my friends, ttf the battle of Mehidpoor, which was fought on 
the 2lBt of December, 1817, by Sir Thomas Hislop against Holkar's army, and 
which was (he most brilliant action that characterijced this campaign. At Mehid- 
poor were present a Squadron of FI. M. 22d dragoons and the flank companies 
of H. M. floyal .Scots; the remaining portion of the large array consisted 
entirely of Company’s troops and Foreign contingents. We had no less than 3 
regimeuts of light cavalry, six N 1. battalions, a European regiment, a bat¬ 
talion of Pioneers, besides a considerable body of Horse and Foot Artillery, and 
several regTmeuts of irregular horse ; so that if the kings army, to wit two com¬ 
panies of foot and a Squadron of horse, gained the victory of Mehidpoor, it was 
a very miraculous circumstance and ought duly to be recorded as such. The 
Squadron of Dragoons lost three horses in the engagement, and had actually 
three men wounded, whilst the casualties in the Royal Scots amounted to 1 8. 
But I And some how or other, that our loss in this engagement was considerable, 
and that the whole number of our casualties amounted to 778!—being 757 in the 
Company’s army to 21 in the King’s! The N. 1. regiments sustained the heaviest 
losses. The Rifle corps alone lost 39 and had 98 men wounded, whilst the 1st 
Battalion of the 3d regiment had 38 men killed and 74 wounded. Of the Ofli- 
cers who suffered in the engagement, three were attached to the King’s army and 
thirty-five to the Company’s. Indeed, it is notorious that to the gallant exertions 
of Sir John Malcolm and his division, we are mainly indebted for the successful 
termination of this affair. Sir John’s division consisted of a brigade of Horse 
Artillery, the 3d regiment of Light Cavalry, five companies of N. I., the Russell 
Brigade, the Elichapoor Contingent, and some Mysore horse?—not one Royal 
soldier in the whole of it. 'Phe Commander-in-Chief, in his orders, issued on 
the occasion of the victory, spoke of ‘'the undaunted gallantry, with which the 
charge upon the guns was made, under the conduct fed direction of Brigadier 
General Malcolmalso in his despatch to the Governor-General, “of the dis- 
tingnished conduct and gallantry, with which the assault on the left was heaj^ 
by the Brigadier-Generalwhilst Liord Hastings, in his order, alluded to 
“the chivalrous intrepidity displayed by 8ir John Malcolm in the battle of Me- 
hidpeor, and the admirable tact manifested by him in the subsequent nego- 
ciatioQS, which advanced the public interests no less than tliey distinguished 
the IBAividuBlapd yet, my friends, Sir John Malcoltq^was a Company’s officer 
—though CnmpAny’s Oflicers are not held 4ompeteni to command divisions in 
the fields 
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m 1 come now to tlie affair of Coryganm, in January 181R, which for deter¬ 
mined gallantry exceeded any, which shed a lustre on the campaign. Captain 
Staunton’s detachment consisted of a detail of Madras Artillery with two 6 pound¬ 
ers, the second Battalion of the 1st Bengal Native Infantry, and about two 
hundred and fifty auxiliary horse-.-in all (including the irregulars) a force of 
acarcely 800 strong. Yet with this little detachment, ou his march from Seroor 
to Poonah, Captain Staunton engaged the whole army of the PeisUwj^h, amount- 
in to 20,000 horse and about 8,000 foot. So desperate was the resistance of 
this little band, that the Peishwah’s overwhelming army, after a conflict of two 
days, during which our men wete without water and exposed to a burniug sun, 
abandoned the attack as hopeless and left the British force in possession of 
Corygaum—an army of twenty-eight thousand men dJfeated by a small body 
of Company's troops, amounting to 800 at the most! " * 

I cannot pause to dwell upon the success of General Browne’s detachment 
in expelling the Pindarries from the left bank of the Chumbul, nor upon the assault 
of Jawud and the capture of Jes’.vuut Rao, which terminated this enterprize— 
suffice it that to Company’s troops alone we are indebted for these succcssses, 
and that the service, at such a j.uncture, was most essentially useful;'^ uor shall 
1 dwell upon the assault of Talnier, in February 1818, to the success of which 
certain officers on the General Staff contributed so materially—nor of Bcigaum, 
which surrendered at discretion, awed by the tremendous effect of our batteries— 
uor of Sliolapoor, which did the same—but I shall pass on at once to the siege 
and storming of Malligaum—it being impo.4sibIe, without extending tliese letters 
to a length, which I have never contemplated, to enter into the details of such a 
series of operations, as those which distinguished the second Mahratta campaign. 
It may be sufficient to say of these numerous lesser seiges of the Madras army, 
that the Company's Engineers and artillery were the arms, to which we arc 
mainly indebted for our victories. There was little fighting, at most of them, 
out of the trenches ; and the numerical strength of H. M.'s soldiers present was 
so insignificant, (a company or two perhaps of the Royal Scots) that it would be 
incredible presumption on tlie part of any slanderer of the Company’s array to 
assert, that to H. M.’s forces alone we are indebted for our successes in the 
B^kan. At Malligaum, the siege of which place lasted from the 18th to the 
29th of May 1818, were present a detachment of the Royal Scots, the Madras 
European Regiment, 4 Battalions of Sepoys, and the Russell Brigade, besides 
our Sappers and Miners, Artillery and Pioneers. At this seige the Company's 
army had five officers killed and six wounded—the King’s army but one wounded, 
whilst out of. 33 men killed and 175 wounded, the casualties in the Kings’s^tny 
only amounted altogether to cisrAteen—the 2nd Battalion of the 17th N. I. alone, 

^ - - -- - - -- . - . - - ... . 

• ThUactioitgi^urred tta moment when it was of material service to the object of the war, for 
many were inclined to follow the Bhow’s pUo of mailing zealous professions to llie British aod se* 
cretlj OMisting the ^ndarnet in concealing ihemselves. But this signal blow struck a terror . 
through Mai wan and Meywar, and made all such trimmers take framing by the fate of Jawud,—• 
^Vide £• 1. Militory Calendar. 
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hud 4 men killed and 49 wounded. At this sieg^e Uie gallantry of the CoiBjj^ 
pany’a Sappers and Aliners was conspicuous—Lieutenant Davies and Lieutenain 
Nattes, their successive cominaiidunis, both fell, the latter in the breach, and 
two of their other olGccrs were wounded. The conduct of the 2d Battalion 
of the 17th Regiment was likewise of a most distinguished character. This batta¬ 
lion formed tiic principal part of the storming column under Major Greenhill, its 
commanding ofliuer, there being 800 sepoys lo 100 European; Lieutenant Ken¬ 
nedy of that Regiment, a young oUioer of great merit, was killed in the breach, 
and Major Greenhill himself wounded. The column destined for the attack of 
the pettah consisted af 590 sepoys from the three Battalions in camp ; and the 
third column, under Major McBean, destined to escalade the outer wall, contained 
fifty Europeans and three hundred sepoys—making in the three storming parties 
sdtogcthcf^jGOO sepoys to 150 Europeans ; and a portion of these belonged to the 
Madras European Regiment. I have dwelt upon this siege because it is one of the 
most important in the list—and because it forcibly illustrates the extreme absur¬ 
dity of claiming forthe King’s army the merit of having earned these victories. 

Passing over ihe operations of General Marshall’s division of the “Grand 
Army” before Mundalah, where a victory was gained by a detachment of Compa¬ 
ny’s troops, unaided by a single royal soldier, I come now to the siege of Chanda 
by Colonel Adams’s or tlic Nurbudda division, which foiloweii close upon that of 
Maliigaum. The division, which had previously routed the Peishwah’s army near 
Sennee, consisted entirely of Company’s troop', Bengal and Madras regiments co¬ 
operating. The storming party was led by Li nitenant Colonel Scott, the Bengal 
troops composing the right, and the Madras troops the left column, and was, as 
you know, completely successful—The capture of Asseerghur follows that of 
Maliigaum, but at an interval of nearly a year, fori am now drawing to the termi- 
ivalion of the war. The «Hvi$ions under General Doveton and Sir John Malcolm 
(both Company’s officers) consisted, that of the former of two Royal Regiments 
(the 67th and the Scots) and a wing of a third—(the 30th) the Madras European 
Regiment—three Regiments of Native Cavalry, seven battalions ofNative Infan- 

_two detachments of Pioneers, and a troop of Horse Artillery—whilst that of 

the former was composed entirely of Company’s troops, from Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. This force was subsequently augmented by the ariival of apartof^g 
Saogor Division under Brigadier Watson, consisting solely of Company’s troops,— 
making in all 14 Battalions of N. I.—four Regiments of Cavalry—three detach¬ 
ments of Pioneers—2 troops of Horse Artillery, besides a Camel Battery and some 
heavy guns—forming an enormous forbein proportion lo the two Regiments and 
a win^f the King’s Army. The heaviest loss by f^was in the 2d Battalion of 
the 15th N. I., which had 34 men killed and 69 wou^ed, whilst the Royal Scots 
(the crack King’s corps) lost two men, and had 14 wounded. Of the officers, who 
auffiered during these operations, nine were Company’s officers atuJJ;wo King’s. So 
^at it can scarcely be said, comparing the numbers of King's tr^^s present at 
Asseerghur, and the casualties during the operations, with the strength and the 
easualtesof the Company’s Army, that the small Royal force made Asseerghur 
•urrender, whilst the Company’s troops stood by and looked on. These assertions 
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J|Bte'come more and more ludicrous, the further I advance with my illustralions, 

at the greater number of these sieges, it appears, that the Royal Regiments 
did comparatively little. 

With the fall of Asseerghiir was brought to a conclusion the Military service 
of the Mahratta War of 1818-19; but I must not neglect to allude, in this place, 
to one or two brilliant actions of an isoLucvl nature, which took place, at about 
tliesarae period and whicli, though notstiirtly appertaiiihig to the Mahratta cam¬ 
paign, are as worthy of notice as any, which are embraced in the legitimate histo¬ 
ry of that important series of op‘.rations, to which properly the title is ajiplicd. And 
the first of these ad ions, to which I sliull call your attention, my (Vicmls, is the 
siege and capture of Nowah by Major Pitman’s detachment—a detachment con¬ 
sisting entirely of the Nizam’s forces, commanded by (’ompany’s officers. The 
first and second Regiments of the Russell Brigade, to w!io<c serviceVi liave be¬ 
fore had occasion to allude, were here highly distinguished ; and nothing conld^' 
have been more gallant or more successful than the whole affair. The siege of 
Nowa,” says Lieutenant l<ake, “ indeed deserves, in its general features, to be 
held forth as a model of universal practice.... The complete success, w hich at¬ 
tended the operations, resulting front no accident, an J against an.enemy as reso¬ 
lute to the last as any we liav’a eucouatered in India, form in itself the highest 
encomium that can be passed.” Now as Lake, though present at most of the 
sieges which he has recorded, was not present at Nowah, I look upon his testi¬ 
mony as impartial. Had he been in the leist inclined to exaggerate the merits 
or importance of any of these sieges, he would most probably have magnified 
those, in which he was personally concerned. 

I must also advert to the operations of Lieutenant Colonel Thompson’s de¬ 
tachment against the fort of Madoorajpoor. This detaclimciit, consisted entirely 
of Company’s troops— viz. a detail of Enrop?aii and of Native Artillery—two 
Battalions of Native Infantry, and a Pioneer detacliment; and with this force 
Colonel Thompson took a fortress that, just before the commencement of the 
war, lt|id stood a twelve months’siege from Ameer Khan’s Army. With these I 
shall conclude my rapid shrvey of the principal events of tlie Mahratta campaign. 

I have set down things precisely as they happened—as I have found them re- 
^rded in official despatches, from which I have always, when opportunity has 
offered, derived the statements contained in these letteis. My object has been 
simply toshow tlrat tire king’s Army did not “ conquer India,” and I have 
endeavoured to do this, as much by detailing the relative strength of the (wo 
armies engaged in our principal Military operations, and pointing out (he 
magnitude of the Company’s, and the comparative insignificance of tl^LS-Royal 
force employed, than by dri>wring soy invidious distinctions between the relative 
merits of the two services. ,Aa a Briton, God forbid that I should seek to dis¬ 
parage the gallantry—the efficiency of British troops, in India—most nobly have 
they done U^ir duty, and had their numbers been equal to those of our Native 
troops, doubtless their services would have been greater. But it must forcibly 
strike every student of British Indian Military History, that in tlie later Mahratta 
campaign (even far more than iu tliat under Lord Lake) II. M. s forces occupied so 



narrow a space in tire vast armies, wliich were then organized, that to attri1>a£|||k 
the successful issue of the campaign solely to the gallant exertions of that 
handful of men, would indeed be the climax of absurdity. The success of small- 
bodies of Europeans, in the early history of British India, against Native armies, 
with an overwhelming advantage in numbers, is no argument in favor of iheir su¬ 
periority to the Native troops, with whom they co-operate ; for these very Native 
troojK, in the service of the Company, have, when commanded by British officers, 
effected as signal triumphs over the armies of Native Pjinces as any of which 
the Europeans ran boast; and I firmly believe that for passive courage there is 
not a class of men in the world more distinguished than tlie Company's Sepoys. 
CJive them but confidence in their immediate commanding officer, and they will look 
death in the face with a smile. 

• 4 

I now come to the history of the Burmese War, and much should I be want¬ 
ing in candour, were I to fail, in tliisplace, duly to ackiioaledge the great services 
rendered by the large body of RoyalTroops, engaged in that harassing campaign. 
Their conduct, especially that of H M.’s thiriecntli, was of a most distinguished 
character, and it would be impossible to apeak in too higii term of the gallantry 
in action, and the patience under suffering, of all Ilis Majesty’s Officers and men, 
who shared with our troops the perils of a war more than wontedly ladeu 
with evils of every description. But I am inclined to think, that the ser¬ 
vices of our Native Array in this campaign have been coniderably undervalued. 
Thatour Ar:illcry, from the three Presidencies, were most efficient throughout 
the war, has never been denied and never can be ; nor has, I believe, any body 
soughtto disparage the eminent services rendered by the Madras European 
Regiment; but the Madras sepoys, engaged in the campaign, have been charg¬ 
ed with ineffieiency, and perhaps not altogether without reason. The Madras 
Pioneers, however, wore liighly distinguished throughout the whole of the war, 
and, as is abundantly shown, not only in Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatches, 
but in numerous private letters of the day, were as successful as they were 
devoted, often leading the columns agaiust the Burmese stockades, and planting 
the scaling-ladders in the midst of the thickest fire of\he enemy.- I must not, 
however, abandon the Madras Native Infantry to the charge of ill-condnct, that 
has been brought against it, without bringing forward a few illustrations, takeji^ 
partly from Major Snodgrass’s History of the War, and partly from ootemporatys 
publications, containing Government Orders and Dispatcher, as well as private 
letters, to prove that that arm, on various 'occasions, conducted itself with the 
utmost gallantry, and essentially conduced to the success of the campaign. On 
the July 1824, when, after the British troops taken possession oftbe 
great Pagoda at Rangoon, the enemy moved down' upml our lines, commencing a 
spirited attack da that part of it which approached nearest to the town, lhe49d 
Madras N. I. moved forward i» ftandsomesf 8«yfe, drove theij columns from 
their position, (on an eminence) and compelled them to seek foi^ safety in a 
rapid flight.*’’ A few days after this, the 17th Madras Native Infantry formed a 


Saodgms’s N»rrati»$ of (%« Burmtst IFar, 
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*|Tt of the column destinud for the assault of Kumeroot; whilst the 7th Regi-, 
^ent, with the 89th King’s was detached under Colonel Miles against Mergui 
and Tttvoy, which expedition was completely successful. In the following month 
a detachment, under Col. Kelly, consisting entirely of Company's troops, dis¬ 
tinguished itself highly in a series of attacks on the stockades on the Dalla river. 
Of these attacks Major Snodgrass says nothing more, than that they cost us a 
considerable number of brave men but I have now before me both Colonel 
Kelly’s account of the afTvtir iftwl Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch to the 
Go^rnmenL The detachment consisted of the Bombay Artillery, 1st European 
Regiment, 18th and 34th Regiments of Madras N. I., and the 1st Battalion of 
Pioneers ; and Sir Archibald has stated in his despatch, that “ liner or more 
diaracteristic traits of British soldiers were never witnessed than on this 
occasion;” whilst Col. Kelly writes, that “ of the conduct of the tnoops under 
his command, it would be impossible to speak in too high terms of praise”—Un 
the Gth of September, the enemy attacked our gun-brigs in the Dalla river, 
comMtg down upon them to the amount of two thoiisdnd, ‘‘ in 18 or 2u war boats, 
equipped .with grappling irons and scaling ladder;” and nothing could have 
exceeded the gallantry of our sepoys on board the brigs—a detachment of some 
70 or 80. ” The slaughter,” writes an Oifioer from Rangoon, whoso letter is pu- 
blished in iflie Government Gazette^’ was immense, the sepoys and crew behaving 
in a most gallant style”—In the December of the same year, the Garrison of Kem- 
mendine, (after the capture of that place by the British Troops) “ composed (I 
quote the words of Major Siiodgrass),of the twenty-sixth Madras N alive Infantry, 
and a European detachment,* though worn out with fatigue and want of rest, 
undauntedly received and successfully repulsed every successive attack of the ene¬ 
my’s fresh troops. Tiie sepoys, with unwearied constancy and the noblest feel¬ 
ing, even declined leaving their post, or laying aside their muskets fur the pur¬ 
pose of cooking, lest it should give an advantage to the enemy, and contented 
themselves for several days, with little else than dry rice for food.” This does 
not savour of ill-conduct. The Native Troops were frequently distinguised dur¬ 
ing the Burmese War for their uncomplaining endurance. In a despatch from 
General Fraser to Sir A.*Campbell, dated 27tli September, I find the following 
words : ** Majdr Sale and all the Officers and men, both Europeans and Natives, 
,^inced the utmost zeal and spirit in the performance of every duty required froni 
them, and endured their fatigues with the utmost cheerfulness. The Native 
troops, I beg particularly to notice, who, for the space of four days, were without 
opportunities of dressing any food.” In another despatch from Sir A. Campbell 
to the Government, dated 10th of December 1824, during the engagement with 
Bnndooln at'Kemmendin^I find it written; “ Of my troops I can •.■rOt say 
enbugh : their valour was only equalled by the cheeiful patience, with which they 
bbre long and painful privations. My Europeans fought like Britons and proved 
themselves of the country tliat gave them birth; and I trust that I do the 

• An ** European deiaclimeot," in oar Military bistoriw, mean* a detaciintent of ops of onr 

Europsaa Regimentt- 
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gallant sepoys justice when I say, that never did troops more strive to obtain t^ 
palm of honour than they to rival their European comrades in everything that 
marks the steady, true and daring soldier.” In this affair Major Walker’s 
column, which, with the exception of 50 men of H. M.'s 89lh, consisted entirely 
of Company’s troops, attacked the left of the enemy’s lino and “ succeeded with 
a degree of ease, which its intrepid and undaunted conduct undoubtedly ensured.”' 
Major Walkjer was the first man kilted in the charge—a ginj'ial ball struck him on 
the head. All the private 1-tiers of the day especially allude to the distinguish¬ 
ed conduct of this detachment; and the services of Captain Timbrell, (Bengal 
Artillery) and Captain Montgomerie (Madras Artillery) with the men under their 
command, is spoken of in the highest terms of praise, both in Sir A. Campbell's 
dispatches and in all the private correspondence. But I have particularly ab¬ 
stained fro'i^ enumerating in these letters, the services of the artillery, and my 
space will not admit of such an enumeration. Like the Royal Artillery, there 

motto is UBIQVE. 

I must not, however, forget to mention, that throughout the whole of the 
Burmese War, the Governor General’s Body-guard was especially distinguished. 
Major Snodgrass speaks of this corps as Biitj^h Cavalry —a term likely to 
delude the greater number of hU readers into a belief that he is speaking of Royal 
Dragoons. I must, however, bring this defence to a conclusion. The instances' 
which I have quoted, though all taken from the history of the first campaign‘are, 

I think, sufficient to rescue the Native Infantry, engaged in the Burmese War, 
from the charge of inefficiency. Many other examples of a similar nature might 
be easily culled from Sir A. Campbell’s dispatches ; «n(l of the operations during 
this period in the Assam country, it must be remarked, that the Bengal sepoys and 
our Native Artillery, did all the work by themselves. 

I come now, my friends, to llie last scene of all, that ends this eventful his¬ 
tory—the last siege of Bhurtpnre in January, 1828, and of this victory it must be 
said, that the incidents do not very much affect tiie argument of my letter, either 
in one way or the other ; for it would be difficult to say v^iethrr the King’s Troops 
or the Company’s did the most towards the successful termination of the siege. To^ 
be sure, I might allude to the services of the Artillery, whoso patience and forti¬ 
tude for days and days in the trenches, were of the most distinguisiieJ cliaracterT* 
and without whom, as it is almost superfluous to say, the rest of the ^oops could 
have done nothing; but as the returns of killed and wounded showan equal num¬ 
ber of casaalties on either side of the balance sheet, it must be ceded that the 
King’rtioopt imd an equal share in the events of that memorable day. The l4th 
and 50 th Royal regiments led Uie atoraiing columns, 4ind their loss was very 
severe; but tlu» Bengal Eoropean Regiment, of which there were but two compa- 
niea in the 8torming*party, suffered in an equal measure. It must be remember- 
qdt in computing the losses of H. M.*14th Regiment, of which, in b. returns of. 
kflled end wounded 1 And BA killed and 104 wounded, that some portion of the 
loss was occasioned by the accidental bursting of a mine previous to the assault. 

The sei vices rendered tkronghout the operations by the Bengal Cavalry were not 



nly most conupiciions in tliemscWes, but conspiviionsly noilceil in Ijonl Gnm- 
Wmere’s dispatches ; and I need only point to the gallant conduct of Colonel Dc- 
lamaine’s detachment of the 5Slh N. I., and to Major (now Brigadier) George 
liunter’s detachment of the 41st, to show that our Bengal Sepoys were not passive 
spectators of the affray. As nearly as possible the losses of the two armies were 
the same, amounting, without officers, on eitbersideto al)out28o—the whole num¬ 
ber of killed being 103 and of wounded 46<i. With this, having concluded my 
summary of the leading Military events of the last lialf century, I shall iinisli this 
letters, by appending a few brief general remarks........ 

I had written thus far, my friends, when a paper was put into my hands, 
containing a letter, bearing tlio signature of CEnnic,* in which, though my uom de 
yuerre does not appear, there are certain passages, which evidently .refer to this 
series of letters. It is there said, that I have not fairly represented the achievements 
of the King’s army. Now 1 confidently believe this to be an error on the part of 
the writer. I have endeavoured, with all fairness, to record the relative amount of 
service tendered in dilTereiit campaigns by the troops of the two armies, and 
though 1 have but in few instances dwelt upon the achievements of the Royal 
branch, I have not spoken disparagingly of those achievements, or attempted, 
either by assertion, or insinuailion, to disseminate erroneous opinions, injurious to 
the renown of H. M.’s troops. It must he remembered that the object of these 
letters has been to show what the Company’s army has done, and I have therefore 
dwelt upon the doings of that army, only contrasting the behaviour of the two 
armies when there has been any striking disparity between them. I have written 
a humble defence of the Company’s army; but I have not in any one of these 
letters denied that the King s army have ever done their duty in the field, and 
considering their numbers, have assisted in a wonderful measure, towards the sub¬ 
jugation of Hindostan. When writing of Allyghiir, of Delhi, of Laswarrie, did 
1 seek to represent unfairly the eminent services rendered throughout the whole 
of the war under Lord Lake, by H. M.’s 76tli Regiment? When writingof Bur- 
mah did I refuse to concede that the conduct of 11. M.’s army was more distin¬ 
guished than that of the Company ? 1 defended the Native army, but not at the ex¬ 
pense of the British ; and 1 believe that my only fault has been that 1 have kept 
to my subject—fAc services of tite Indian Army. If any one should suppose that, 
where I have spoken of those services and been silent as to those of the King’s 
army, 1 have sought to imply that that army did nothing—did not contribute to 
the success of the engagement recorded, he does me very great injustice. When 
Company’s troops have gained a victory by themselves, I have of course dwelt 
upon the circumstance. I have found no instances, in which King’s tr'uips, un¬ 
aided by Company’s, hav^ gained any very signal victories. 

It is asserted by the writer, to whom I have alluded, as a set oflT against the 
numerical s^iftements that have appeared ii^i^these Jetters, that out of the fifty 
European officers, who fell upon the bloody fields of Allyghur, Delhi, Laswarrie 
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« 

«nd AsBye, tliiriy-one were of llte Royal service. Tin's assertion, my friends, i|^ 
correct ;or if not precisely so, the error in the numbers is one in favour of our 
nrmy rather than of the King’s—but why is Agra forgotten—why Deeg ? How¬ 
ever, let UB pass this by ; and think of what have been the causes of this large pro- 
porlionof deaths amongst the .officers of the Royal army. .These causes are suf¬ 
ficiently obvious—firstly, in the words of the writer before me the Royal regi¬ 
ments were more liberally officered”—and secondly, the Royal regiments, in the 
battles enumerated, were always in the van of the assault. 'I'he 76 th Regiment 
at Allyghur, Delhie and Laswarrie, and the 74th at Assye, were the regiments that 
saw the heaviest loss. These regiments were always in advance—always where 
every other regiment in the army fain would have been had they been permitted ; 
and it is this very thing, my friends, of which we have most to complain. Look at 
Ghii/.ni ! a-stormirig party composed entirely of Europeans—one Company’s re¬ 
giment and three Queen’s. It has not appeared in this epitome of our Indian 
battles that the Sepoy battalions liave ever shown themselves unwilling to enter 
the bieaoli, whether alone or preceded by Europeans. Think of Kalunga, where 
they volunteered to advance, though the Royal regiment held back—of Ilhurt' 
pore where the 12th N. I. mounted a tower, and planted the colours of the regiment 
on the summit of it, whilst the Royal troops were hq^dled together round the base. 
Think of the numerous storming parties, throughout the second Mahratta cam¬ 
paign, composed entirely of Native troops, whose achiements were as successful 
as their behaviour was gallant; and tlien say, my friends, whether there wa^any 
necessity for excluding our native troops from participating in the assault of the 
citadel of Gliuzni, To me it appears, that this exclusion, or rather this system of 
exclusiveness, if suffered to obtain, will have a most injurious effect upon the cha¬ 
racter of our Native army. If ad one regiment of Native Infantry been substi¬ 
tuted fur one of the three Royal regiments, the storming column would still have 
been constituted, with all due regard to the vaunted superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon and’ Milesian races and it would be mere fatuity to assert, in the very 
face of history, that had the resistance of the A ffgans been ten times more reso¬ 
lute, tlie substitution of this sepoy battalion would iu any way have marred opr 
success. 

It has been suggested to me, that a tabular statement, showing the strength 
of the King’s and Company’s forces respectively, that were present at our prin¬ 
cipal battles, together with the number of killed and wounded in each, would be 
a highly salisfaclory document. I regret my inability to take advantage of this 
suggestion, emanating, as it did, from ^ quarter, whence advice is ever sure to be 
va]uab|a»Tiie difficul:fies in my way are such, that I am afraid I can not surmount 
them satisfactorily, and I should be loth to send forth atiy statement of this kind, 
whose authenticity can not ^ strictly relied upon. Uad I only treated of isolated 
engfigemeQt8,like the last siege of Bfiurtpore, there would have been little difficulty 
in tile task proposed i but in a series engagements, sucii as those, ^lioh distin¬ 
guished tbe operations under Lord Lake or those under Sir Thomas Hislop, it 
Would be almost impossible, after the first battle, to determine, with any degree of 
accuracy, the strength of the )cegiai€(its present at the second, and after 
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Che second, at llie third, and so on to the end of the campaign—To deduct 
tlic number of ca&ualities in each corps from the number present at each 
engagement would not give correctly the strength of the regiment at the 
following engagement, as it would be impossible to fix the proportion of those 
who, having recovered from their wounds, had returned to duty before the next 
action—to mahe no mention of those who may have died from natural causes in 
the course of -a campaign. Take, for example, the 76 th King^ regiment, which 
suiTered more than any ether, tliroughont the Mahratta war under Lord Lake. 
At Allyghur, Delhi, and Laswarrie, the casualties amounted to about 450, which, 
supposing the strength of the regiment at the commencement of the campaign to 
have amounted to 850 or 900 fighting men, would only leave 400 or 450 for ser¬ 
vice at Bhnrtpore ; and in this calculation the casualties during action are alone 
taken into consideration. To determine ontof the 320 men wounded in the battles 
jibove-meutioncd, how many returned to duty witliin six months, how many withiu 
a year, and how many were altogether incapacitated, is more than 1 am capable 
of doing with only printed authorities to refer to. 

But 1 scarcly think, my friends, that we have any need of such calcn1alion.s 
as these. 1 have frequently, in>the course of these letters, conceded that the Roy¬ 
al troops, in proportion, to their numbers, have suffered more severely than our 
flompany^B troops, in the greater number of Indian battles; but that the Com¬ 
pany’s army, in the abstract, has incurred far greater losses, is most undeniably true. 
At many engagements Company’s troops have alone been present, whilst at every 
engagement the Company's forces have far out-numbered the. King’s. But it must 
be remembered that the King’s troops, wlieii co-operating vvith Company’s, Lava 
always been placed in the advance, so that if the former have more distinguished 
themselves than the latter, it has been by reason of their position in the field, far 
more than of their superior courage. Of what Company’s troops can do, and 
have done, when operating by themselves, the affairs of Agra, Seetabuldee, and 
Corygaum arc most brilliant and eloquent witnesses. 

» 

Will it be said then any longer, that the King's army has conquered India? 

“ Yes,” perhaps it will be said *• India was conquered by British Generals_by 

^live, Cooie, Cornwallis, H arris. Lake, Wellesley, HIsIop and others—all Com¬ 
manders from the Royal Army,” Tis true, my fitends, and “ pity 'tis 'tis true,” 
that the army of British India, preponderating as it does so greatly in Company’s 
troops, is always commanded by a King’s officer; but that is not our fault, but 
our misfortune. What our Company’s Generals can do, when entrusted with 
command, Clarke, Ochterl^ney, Malcolm, and many others have abundantly demon¬ 
strated. Whose success against the Ghoorkas was the most distinguished of all 
the Generals commanding in Nepanl? who won the battle of Mehidpore? Sir 
Thomas‘Hislbp or Sir John Malcolm ? Wi never had a Lake or W ellesley it is 
true ; but Lakes and Wellesleys do not spring up in a day—nor are the qualities 
necessary to the formation of such characters attainable but by means that are 
forbidden to us. It is rarely that we are permitted to command a division } how 
• hen are we to learn to command armies, 
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' There it tomething^ in the very nature of our aervice, that aeetna to oppoae 
hisuperable difficulties in the way of our advancement to high command. It must 
be borne in mind that oura is a seniority service, and had we, amongst q|ir Colonels, 
an officer, adorned with all those qualities, in an eminent degree, which .fit a man for 
the command of a great army in the field, he could not be invested with that 
command, whilst there is a single Major General in the country. A seniority ser> 
vice, in this.respeil, is the vrorst possible school for'officers, as it takes away from 
a man those high motives to exertion—that laudable ambition—without which a 
soldier can never attain military renown of a high character. Where there is no 
reward, there is little exertion ; and I am afraid that our officers, in looking towards 
promotion, think little or nothing of the rank, hut much of the increased allow¬ 
ances. Nor is this very much to be wondered at, as army-rank in a seniority ser¬ 
vice is nothing more than a manifestation of the age of the person, who holds it. 

How often have I heard it said, that our Major-Generals are not fit to 
command, because the greater number of them are worne out by a long residence 
in a debilitating climate. Certain it is, that a residence of forty years, in the tro¬ 
pics, neither increases the mental nor the bodily powers of the exile ; and that in 
must cases, after such a residence, he is far more fitted ior%. life of ease and inac¬ 
tivity at home, than for one of active exertion in an Indian campaign, llut should 
there be an exception to this—should it so happen, that by a peculiar happy orga¬ 
nization, he is permitted, long after his years have fallen into the sere and fellow 
leaf, to retain unimpaired the energies, both mental and bodily, of a vigorous middle 
age, and carrying these qualities with him into the field, he is enabled to show his 
aptitude for military command by his distinguished management of a Brigade or 4 
Division, still, before he has fittedhimselfhy actual experience for the command of 
a great army, or perhaps just as he has begun to convince the world that he is ca« 
,pable of such command, death comes and removes him from the scene of action, 
and his place is filled by one behind him, who has all his experience to gain. There 
may have been been brilliant examples—in times when a battle was merely a con¬ 
tention between two physical powers, in which the strimgest or the most enduring 
gained the victory,—of men, born as it were for liigli command, who, with but 
little preliminary training, have assumed the chiefsbipof a great army, which they 
-have led on from victory to victoiy ; but in these days, from a company to aw**- 
giment, from a'regimentto a brigade, from a brigade to a division and lastly from 
a division (0 an army, are the gradations of command, through which it is ne- 
• cessary to pass, before honour can be gained in tlie field as a distinguished general. 
<But ’ if the Brigade and Division commands are not attainable, until old age and 
decrepitude have fallen on the aspirant, iiow it is^ossible that whilst holding 
those commands, he should prove himself fit (or the management of an army ?— 

A seniority service is a very fine'thing for the herd, but a sad stumbling-block in 
the !WOy of thq^, who would rtepOttt oftbeherd—very excellent 'for mediocrity, 
utteriy destructive of the hopes of the high-minded and heroic aspirant. 

This, however, is a matter, on which it does not come within my province to 
enlarge. 1 have performed the ta«k that I assigned to myself,and for the preseniy t^t 
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nil erenis, sliall throw aside my pen. My work has been merely that of n com^ 
piler, and I believe that 1 can claim for myself the merit of general correctness iii^ 
these papers. Having in no instance trusted to my memory, but having had acress 
to a multitude of printed books and been aided by the letters I have received on the 
subject from more than one officer, whose name has an honorable place in the mili¬ 
tary history of India, it would have been unpardonable had I committed any signal 
errors iii this brief epitome of our Indian campaigns. My fiends, that you will 
ever remember what have been the srrvicks of the company's army, and remcm-' 
beringthem will ever support the claims of tiiat army, is the earnest entreaty of 

A BROTHER OFFICER. 


APPENDIX Ai 


P.pj 22—23— Hattrass. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Uurkaru. 

Sir, —I fully agree with that part of your correspondent Armand carrel's 
concluding para, of his 5tli letter, where he says, " Despatches and General Or¬ 
ders are stubborn things to get over,” and would venture to advise that in his fu¬ 
ture letters, before he sends them to the Press, he would take a more careful look 
at such documents, which may prevent his falling into similar mistakes with res¬ 
pect to the Forces employed in certain services, as he has done in his account of 
the capture of Hattras. Me is pleased to mention, and I may say sneer at, the 8th 
Dragoons, when he says, H. M. 8th Dragoons were there, but I do not read that 
thry took the placeyet he has forgot, or at least says not a word more about, 
^y King’s (then) corpse though the 14th and 87th were both present, the former 
under tliat distinguished Officer Lieutenant General, then Colonel Watson ; the 
latter commanded b^ one equally as zealous and gallant, the late Lieutenant Co¬ 
lonel Miller. 1 beg also to add, for your correspondent’s information, that the 
firstorders issued for the assault of the Gunge orKuttra, by Sir Dyson Marshall, 
dieected the 14th to be at the head of the right, the 87th at that of the left column. 
They were in readiness acoordmgly, but did out of Camp on that day. On 
the next, the 87th, weak.in numbers,, were held in reserve, and the 14th, by Wings 
destined to lead each column of attack-formed in addition by a Grenadier Battalion 
and in its rear a Regt. of N. I, Colonel Watson commanding that on the right, 
and Colonel Carpenter, of the Hon’ble Company's Army, the left, both under the 
immediate direction of General Donkin. They moved down to th» batteries at 
, 3 p. XT. for the attack of the breaches in the Bastions oa the right and left angles 
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of the Gunge, and I well remember the look of disappointment, and the word* 
spoken by Col. Watson, to his namesake the Deputy-Adjutant-General, when be 
came from Sir Dyson to tell him, tho Engineer, Major Anbury, would not report 
the Right Breach practicable, and that he was to return to Camp. AI night the 
Gunge was mounted, and taken possession of the following morning by Colonel 
Watson, with a Company of H. M. 14th Ldght and some Native Infantry, from* 
the advanced pick||||p, under Major Knight of the 12th N. 1. (I think). The Fort 
was subsequently also evacuated, being made too hot, by the excellent practice of 
the Aitillery, in tlirowing their shells, one of which, from Captain- Lindsay’s Mor¬ 
tar Battery, exploded their principal magazine, but not before regular approacliea 
were tar advanced. The only two officers wounded on the night of Ibe escape of 
Rajah Diran, were the late Captain (then Lieut.) Arther Corlandt of the 8th Dra¬ 
goons, and Ensign Ship of the U7th, as far as ray recollection serves mo. I trust 
1 may be excused for thus obtruding, which I am induced to do from a desire 
that the fair fame and services, of two as gallant Officers and Regts. as ever served 
in any part of the world, should not be lost sight of in an address to their fellow 
soldiers of the Indian Army, with whom they have, both Officers and Regiments, 
fought and conquered. 

• 

Your’s obediently, 

a 

ONK WHO WAS TIIEKK, 


f To the lEditor of the Bengal Hurkarn. 

Sir, —1 have perused with much attention the letter of one who was THRRr, 
regarding the siege of Hattrass; and have no doubt whatever that the writer is per¬ 
fectly correct in all that he has advanced with reference to .the Siege in question. 
Not so however with reference to my letters, the tenor o^ which he has much mis¬ 
conceived, if he thinks that it has been my object, either to sneer at or misrepre¬ 
sent the services of the Royal army. With regard to the passage concerning 
8lh Dragoons, I acknowledge that there is a snee^in it, but the sneer is not at the 
Dragoons, nor at the King’s army in general, but at those, who hare vigorously 
maintained, that to the Royal Service alone we are indebted for all our victories 
in the East. By referring to ray letter, you will see that oh a wuo was there has 
made a garbled extract from it, and that the context i^fficieotly shows, that I had 
not the most remote intention orUneering at the Dragoon Regiment, which, toge¬ 
ther with the 7tb Light Cavalry, received much praise from Sir Dyson Marshall, for 
its alacrity in cutting a retreating enemy to pieces. " The less sustained by thn 
enemy, in making their retreat from tbe fort, reflects great credit on the two squa¬ 
drons of H. M. 8th Dragoons, the 7th Native Cavalry, and part of Ist Robiila 
Horse.” This is taken from Sir Dyson Marshall’s Field Army Congratulatory 
Order, from which 1 made an extract in my former ktter. On* who was tub**., 
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recommcncTs mo to look more carefully at these orders in future. Now, I liare 
read Sir Dyson Marsliall's Field Army Order of Coiiorratulution, issued on the 
6th March, from Camp near Ilattrass, as well as that of the Commander in Chief, 
dated Head-Quarters, Calcutta, of March, from beginning to end, again and 
again, lor 1 look upon these congratulatory orders as containing the most complete 
record of services rendered ; (every commanding odiuer being anxious to bestow 
praise, where praise is deserved) and yet 1 have found no 8p||pial mention of the 
14th and 87th King’s Kegiinents. Being myself, " one who was iwt there,” I have 
of course been necessitated to derive my information from books and papers ; and 
where 1 have erred, as in the present instance, it has been owing, not to a want of 
diligence or care upon my part, but to the want of fullness and explicitness in the 
records which I have consulted. I do not wish to take advantage of a tpiibble, 
and to say that I have not asserted, in my letters, that H. IVl.'s I4th and 87th 
Kegiments were mo/at Hattrass, for it is most probable that, at the time of my 
writing the article, I was not conscious that they were. I can see now that [ 
have perused the letter of onb wiio was rnaae:, the accuracy of which I do not 
question, that wlien Sir Dyson Marshall mentioned in his order, that “ on ono 
occasion the Major General was highly pleased by the alacrity and eagerness dis¬ 
played by the Infantry, who were formed in columns ready to storm the works,” 
he alluded to the very circumstance that o^fB wno WAS TiiKKi; has enlarged upon 
in his letter. I regret, therefore, that I was not previously cognizant of the fact, 
as had I been so, 1 should not have alluded to the 8th Dragoons, as though they were 
the only Royal troops present before Hattrass. That I searched diligently every 
source of information within my reach, is most undeniably true, not only with re¬ 
ference to the affair now under discussion, but to every affair that 1 have alluded 
to ill my letters ; and when the comprehensive nature of these articles is consider¬ 
ed, I think it will be acknowledged that the wonder is, that in passing over so wide 
a field, 1 have tripped so rarely, as I am willing to believe I have dune. But that 
“ the fair fame and services of two as gallant officers and regiments, as ever serv¬ 
ed in any part of the world, may not be lost sight of in my address to their fellow 
soldiers of the Indian Army,” I roust request you, Mr. Editor, not only to insert 
the letter of onk who was tiikrb, with my rejoinder, in the Harkaru, where my 
letters originally appeared, but likewise to attach botli documents in the form ot 
swtn appendix, to the reprint, of the ahsiakd carrel letters row preparing for the 
Monthly Journal. I should have been thankful if any other old officers had point¬ 
ed out errors in my articles, before it was too late to alter them for this reprint, as, 
my object being solely to put forth a plain statement of facts, I should be grieved 
at any palpable inaccuracies, either, of commission or omission. 

am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tob waiTEB OP tub letters siosed “ Ahmand Carrel.” 
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In nddition to tKo tal»lo of comparative sovorhy'of battles in Europe and India, 
wliicli you fornioily publislied, I would wish to give the following one it you 
can uoovoniently do so *.— 


Karnes of Battles, ^c. 


Profwrliunof our total loss 
to our whole number eu- 
ffoffed. 


Authorities, 


Ualpataiiuelfoughl, I70i) I to 5 


Itamilics, do. 

Oiidcnnrdc, do. .... 


17lKi, Probably 
170B Probably 


Plasscy, ....^.1 to 43 

liuxar, .. 1 to 8 , 


Kalunga, 

Maluwn, 


. • a • • A lo 4*]^. 

.lo 6^. 


Korygaom, 


I to 2?t. 


..Sinollet, vol. ‘2. p. 16o, G, 7 

and 8. * This was ibe se¬ 
verest victory the allies 
bad ever purchased,’ Sinol 
lett, vol. 2, p. 168. 

1 to 16 ........ Smollett, vol. 2, p. 82 and 85. 

1. to 55 .Smollett, vol- 2d p. 145 and 

I 

....Encylopaedia Uritannica, ar¬ 
ticle Plassey. 

..Williams' Bengal N. f. page 

37 and 50 

.'Prinsep, page 84. 90, and 92. 

..,.Prinsep, page 172; lie says 

the part of oor army engag¬ 
ed and the enemy were 
nearly equal in numbers. 
Therefore with reference to 
• page 170 and to the loss, 
the proportions is that giv¬ 
en in the 2d column. 

.Blacker, page 457 and 458 

and 182. 



It may appear presumptuous to institute any comparison of the India battles 
and those of tiio Duke of Marlborough, being as they are, on such a very 
diiferent scale. Still some of the Indian actions bavo been of great political 
impoitance, and the compari.son is only made as before as to the severity of the 
respective action.v, with reference lo certain insinuations in the N. and M. Gazette. 
1 believe I shall now quit the subject, of which yon may have had more than 
enough already. 

I remain, yours very obediently. 


BENUALENSIS. 




















